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„ ke the word pride, may be 
J ciken both in An ar an a good meaning. It is 
IO: wſually applied to thoſe deſtructive actions which are 


I inſpired by a love of fame, regardleſs of the means 3 
N whichrootoutthe nations, and deſolate the earth, * 


me people "who remain may tremble and admire, 
Wen it takes this courſe, ambition is' the moſt - 
"Het pernicious of all the paſſions ; ; becauſe-the miſeries 
I vich which it teems are ſuppoſed glorious and bene- 
ficial to the conquerors; - who, therefore; ever 
neglect to praiſe, and almoſt idolize "CWO 
them to victory. The leader 
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this falſe praiſe—he is the firſt of heroes, and they 
are the braveſt of troops. Thus each is dilated with 
imaginary virtues, for actions the moſt oppreſſive, 
the moſt intolerable, and the moſt wicked that 
n can cohmit. 3 x 1 1 9 4 5 | Df \ 5 
If you wiſh for a lively picture of the effeds of 
this paſſion, and the horrors I have juſt hinted at, 
turn to the hiſtory of Sylla and Caius Marius, or, 
indeed, to the hiſtory of any great and e 
- Phopie, and you will ſoon be ſatiated. 0 
Ambition is the moſt active principle in the mind, 
and its effects are frequently prodigious: Many 
. perſons have wilfully devoted their lives t it, by ; 
committing crimes for which they knew they ſhould IM - 
- ſuffer; chuſing rather to endure tortures, and have IN + 
_ their names recorded in infamy, than to die and be for- 
gotten. Such were Eroſtratus, who fired the Tem- | 
ple of Diana, at Epheſus ; Hermoxles, who Killed ; 
Nip, King of Macedon ; and many others. N þ 
.; Numerous are the examples too of thoſe A { 
4 
8 


inſpired by this paſlion, have been inclined to obtain 
; A it by virtuous means, but who could not reſiſt vi- 

- ious opportunities. of gaining their purpoſes. / Ju- a 
ius Cæſar, Pompey, Alexander, Piſiſtratus, &c. & c. d 
gave, at different times, evident proofs of their 
ſenſe of, and reſpect for, virtue. They committed te 
likewiſe the moſt horrible crimes and en in t© 
e of glory. 3 
Uhe love of fame Gama never. to 1 * more 
NT i in any _ than in W the 
Great. 


— 


A 1 5 1 1 1 0 N. 25 | 9 0 


| Great” Us took Caliſthenes, a man S for 
| kis eloquent writings, with him to his wars, that 
he might be a witneſs of his actions, and record : 


them for-poſterity, When he came to the tomb of 


Achilles, at Sigæum, he exclaimed, Oh fortunate 
| hero, thou hadſt a Homer to make thy praiſe i im- 


mortal 1 80 lively was his own ſenſe of this paſſion, . 
that he could not forbear eſteeming it in others. He 


| had heard of a certain Indian, whoſe ſkill in archery 


was ſo great, that he could ſhoot his arrows through. . 
a ring at a great diſtance. This man was taken 
priſoner, _ and brought to Alexander, who deſired . 
him to exhibit ſome proofs of his dexterity; this the 


Indian peremptorily refuſed: at which Alexander 


was ſo enraged, that he commanded him to be taken 
away and ſlain. Being queſtioned by che ſoldiers, as 
they were leading him to death, concerning the 
reaſon of his obſtinacy, the Indian told them, he 


had been long out of practice, and was afraid he 8 


ſhould not be able to equal his former exploits. 85 
Alexander immediately ordered him to be releaſed, 
gave him his liberty, and loaded him with preſents: . 
admiring the greatneſs of that ſpirit chat would ſuffer 5 | 
death rather than loſe renown... . 
The word ambition, when applied to 2 3 in⸗ 
tention, we uſually call emulation ; a word too cold 


to expreſs actions eminently virtuous. The follow- : 
ing tale will fully explain what I would have vou 


underſtand by Ambition 1 in each ſenſe of the W 


5 — 
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„ | i 5115 
. Roar. and Zenban: A Tartarian Tale... 
2&0 RDUB A, King of Teran, in Great — 
| | ally; was à Prince adored by his ſubjects, whole g 
felicity he conſtantly laboured to promote, during a 
very long reign. Covered with glory, and bending” 
under the infirmities of old age, his care was to 
. 48 5 F Fix upon a ſucceſſor, / who ſhould cauſe him to be i 
tlie leſs regretted by his people. It was his pre- 
Py . to elect one: and, having no ſon, ns ee 
| obliged, according to the law of Tartary, to com- 
mit the ſeeptre to him whom he ſhould uſe. to 
marry his dau ghter, provided k My were hes ood! blood 
| of Tamerlane, g. , 
"Akebar, King FE alk, - Alf Mameluke! $ ultan 
q es eb Cariſm, pretended, with equal ardor, to a match 
tilliat would double their reſpe&ive powers; and, pre- 
are that Corduba would declare in favour of him 
- whoſe enmity was moſt to be dreaded, each of them : 
threatened 'to appear at the head of an army, to 0 
make good, at Teran, his demand for Almanzaris 
and her rich dowry. The old King, having con- 
- fidered what was the fitteſt courſe to be taken, deter- : 
. mined for war, and convoked the States of his king- 
dom, in order to acquaint them with his reſolution. 
There were now, at the court of Teran, two 
younger brothers, Princes of the blood of Tamer- 
lane, whoſe perſonal merit ſeemed to render them 


e * the ON” fortune. e entertained 


7 
Rv 4 I 


15 


* 


Ts; 


path iene'ys the aged Monarch. They are deſtitute 
| et ey un 

Tam n I an ed 0 Te 
know what fort of huſband is prop 
ter; and what Sovereign my ſubjects ought to wiſh 
fot. W Mameluke are alike unworthy of 


— 


— 


od A M rr N.. „ X 


* 1 for a having 


nothing but their birth and qualifications to recom- 


mend them, they had not yet dared to declare their 


intention. The King had obſerved what reſtraint 


they put upon themſelves, in order to conceal their 
ſentiments, and generouſly attributed this reſpectful 


deportment to the account of their other merits. 


The grandees having poſted up to the capital ines: 1 
all parts, and the deputies of the people repaired to 


the palace, e edi 
terms: 


«] 3 wt Ho ba hs. 


each day of my, life, by being employed in pro- 


moting the advantage of my ſubjects, has been with- 


out reproach. But, as my infirmities no. longer 
allow ae u hone it (contre gene tl 


off from the ets eiae 1 e | 


the few days he grants me, in endeavouring to 


prevent your being i injured by my death.” '-- 


Te good King was interrupted by the ighs and 


2 . 4 & 


«. Akebar and Mſanelike with: to odigh abldin,. 


nites ! and I 
r for my daugh- 
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my choice; ; and, whatever may be their force, it is 
better to have them for enemies than for maſters. 
Tiluftrious deſcendants of the great Timur ! brave 


Korem! intrepid Zendar! to you I commit the 
care of preſerving the Teranites from oppreſſion. 
Divide between you the forces of my kingdom, and 
march againſt my enemies. The head of my people 
-. and the huſband of my daughter muſt be an hero: 


Contend both of you for this title with a noble emu- 
lation: He that ſhall have deſerved it, at the end of 


this war, ſhall be King of the Teranites apa: the 


huſband of Almanzaris:* 

Corduba diſſolved the alſembly: They anſwered 
Vim with ſhouts of applauſe. He diſpatched orders 
-for: Korem and Zendar to' be obeyed throu 1 575 


| " as if he himſelf were preſent. 


Tendar laboured with extraordinary diligence i in 
ae the army he was to command: He won 
the hearts of the ſoldiers by liberalities, and animated 
the officers by marks of diſtinction and the moſt flat- 
tering hopes: He collected vaſt quantities of pro- 
viſions and ammunition, erected magazines, exer- 
eiſed his levies, and took the field, as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon was favourable. It was his lot to march 
againſt Mameluke. As the petty republics, that 
lay between the kingdoms of Teran and Cariſm, 


might ſuffer themſelves to be wrought upon by the 


promiſes, or intimidated by the menaces of the. 
Sultan, Zendar made ſure of them by ſurpriſing 


their towns, putt; 18 * in their fortreſſes, and 
8 = ſeizin; 8 


7 


incapable of moleſting 


44 An ro . N * 7 


ſeizing. their arms; andy having nabe more to 
fear from theſe petty ſtates, which he had rendered 


* 


into the kingdom of Cariſm- A 
Mameluke was too well benin with he pa- 
cific temper of Corduba to expect ſuch vigorous 


proceedings. He had not even aſſembled his army, 


n Zendar, maſter of the field, had made ſeveral 


ſuch places as ſhut their gates againſt him: He con- 
_ tinued his approaches ſo artfully, carried them on ſo 


vigorouf] y; and ftormed the breaches with ſo much 
2 that, in a x fow ane dhe moſt an . | 


*Þ <A 


ee erer infight ee have 


Ea. the head ↄf an army much more nume- 


rous, adyanced to oppoſe his rapid progreſs. For 
ſeveral days ſucceſſively, there were ſkirmiſhes be- 
- tween large parties, in which the Teranites had 


always the advantage. The Sultan, conſidering . 
thoſe loſſes as ſo. many preſages of a general defeat, 


in caſe he ventured a hattle, made propoſals for a 
peace: The principal conditions were, That he 
would renounce his pretenſions to Almanzaris; that 
he would be the ally of him that ſhould marry her; 
that he would render On to ſhe! oi of Funn 
for the territories of C n 0 gs 

under ene, its ts» 


OH 75049 Eis 


4 


n, he Ne like a arne 


great tons open their gates to him. The General 
of the Teranites, equally ſkilful and active, attacked 


2 
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e Marines, fd any aefinquithed what 


| | hope to:obtain,!and-defired 
| - to become a vaſſal, wen he could nt hveid be- 
| | coming » fc. Tanks 
wWualls of Cariſm, and laſted the whole day, The 

- Sultan behaved like à Prince whoſe only reſource 


 Zendar acted Wang Few Captain: ot wang 

hs Relate: Ki diſared: broke tro 

to che eharge; and, by bis root 

obviated the ill conſe | 

_ dents; In fine, he Med fortune to bis amen 

his victory wWas complete. Phe Sultar 
half of his arm 

off the flower of the reſt into his capital, and there 

laut himſelf un, reſolving 11 6429919146" ue _ 
he enemy refuſed te liſten te peace. 


1 Zendar was deaf to the e i Sultaw's | 


deputies: Aﬀer letting his army reſt a few'days, he 
formed his" lines of contravallation round the city; 


bearing down all that oppoſed him, has ws | 


"RIS + on the counterſcarp, and was | preparing to 
+ | „„ force 


OY 0 F 


; ! ; 
NS 3 * - 
: 4 5 


3 5 ” 
+ oo el | 4 


ys in a victory, and performed prodigies of valour. 


lear leaving 
my dead on the Sed ot baile; brought 


2 


He amuſed the Salam wich al 3 | 


rok. od: doo. a 8 
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I. 
chan the rampart. Urged by deſpair," of - 
z0ping to retrieve all by ſingle combat, he cut his 
way up to the Prince, and challenged him. Zen. 

dar's fortune did not forſake him; his firſt blow 

1 Nam ee deed : at ial feet... The rumour'of _ 
their 2 eee my e of the con- 5 
queror, who, with great my ang of 25 550 
rious ſoldiers from the carnage. | 

At break e Zendar ſecured a « polts of the Ek 
Cariſm [awd T2 nee ſwear A: 
to him; e — more time to ſubdue 
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While Zendar filled * Tora with the” fame of is. 
rival; Korem, had an army under dis command; 
and yet he had laboured indefatigably towards the 
acquiſition of a title on which his happineſs de- 
pended; but he took a courſe different from Zen- 
dar's. His firſt care was to diſpel the fears and jea- 
louſies of the petty republics ſituated between the 
kingdoms of Balk and Teran. As pledges of his 
fidelity in keeping his word with them, he gave-- 
them hoſtages, and thereby acquired a right todes 
mand hoſtages of them. He ſent manifeſtoes into 
3 * dee Lan amines MM. 
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the war, and making Akebar the cauſe of all hd | 


calamities it might bring upon the people: Beſides 
which, he ordered truſty emiſſaries to lie concealed 
ory in the enemy's towns, to mix in company with the 
"ID Citizens, to extol the condudt_ he propoſed to ob- 
ſerve, and to exaggerate every loſs the King might 


tral republics, he made no other proviſion for his 


twenty thouſand Teranites, picked out of the moſt 
RT robuſt and docible in that part of the kingdom which 
Had been aſſigned him for making levies, he began 
| his march. The punctuality with which he paid for 
what he required, ſoon made his camp abound with 
all kinds of proviſions; the peaſants flocked to him 
wit every thing they could ſpare; and, thinking 
' themſelves happy in a war, that inriched - with- 
out expoſing them to any danger; love and gra- 
titude attached them to the General, to whom mock 
were indebted for this ſurpriſing ſcene. - 

So much caution and moderation gave Akebar 
leiſure to aſſemble his forces: He was already on 


3 1 in the leaſt that he ſhould cruſh Korem; but he 
. little knew what ſort of an enemy he had to deal 
with. This Prince, being charged to preſerve the 
7 nde from oppreſſion, contented himſelf with 
protecting them. Ever upon the wing with his little 
army, which he even frequently divided into flying 
"ta —— himſelf to . Akebar in con- 
tinual 


— 


— 


fluſtain. Thus aſſured of the affections of the neu- 


expedition, but arms and money; and, followed by 


Il the frontiers, with a prodigious army, not doubting 
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might fight only when he pleaſed: He charged his 
officers to decline every ſkirmiſh that might bring 
on a general engagement, but not to avoid any 


other action. By this conduct he ſucceeded in ſtop- 
ping, fatiguing, and conſuming that numerous army, 


whieh could not move, without being ee to the 
ſword of the vigilant Teranits. 

| Akebar, having ſeen all. his foragers cut off 0 
one of his quarters beat up and plundered, reſolved 


to bring the war to a ſhort iſſue, by penetrating into 
the kingdom of Teran. He entered the territories 


of the neutral petty republics; but, as he was not 
diſpoſed to pay for what he thought he had a right to 


exact, and as his enemy had the hearts of the people, 
he ſoon found himſelf in want of proviſions. 


| Korem, who had foreſeen all this, depended on 


the troops he had left on the frontier, for making 


head againſt the King. As for his part, having 


cauſed part of his cavalry; to take an extenſive cir- 


cuit, in order to lay under contribation the pro- 
vinces of Balk, which were quite bare of troops, he 
followed Akebar in the rear with the reſt of his army, 


inceſſantly harraſſing him, retarding the arrival of | 


thoſe convoys which he could not cut offs: and gs 5 


reducing his army to greater ſtraitse. 5 
Ihe peaſants, finding that the faldiers of Ae 


uſed them ill, annoyed them i in every. reſpect, and 
began a kind of war that was more cruelly managed 


tan 17 5 e——— » The -contributions, 1 by 
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dice of poſts where he 
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Kor 
treat home! II 


ready paſſed ſentence between the two rivals. —He 
Called together, however, the 
| Nen aſſembled, and the Deputi 
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me Teranite cavalry, Killed" the" Kikdom of Balk 

| with cor ſternation, and made all the people murmur. 
The ſupplies, which Akebar drew from his domi- 

nions, ſtopped all on a ſudden; à ſiekneſs broke out 


in His tens and, to complete his mis 


Rus ah heafes Salas Hh id wnrp.. 
In fo terrible a ſituation” Akebar ſued for peace, 


leaving Korem intirely maſter of the conditions, and : 


reſolving to die, ſhould they prove intolerable: T 


—_ 


Teranite Prince ſent him this/anfiyerss 7 
0 rake war to eſtabliſh er | 
 - Promiſe; Sir, to obſerve faithfully the alliance with 


Kings ſhould m 


Corduba and the ſucceſſor he ſhall pleaſe to a 


and repair the damage you have occaſioned to the 
neutral republics” and the Teranites. 
| TN ON ee re e Then might 


* 
2 


all be forgotten,” . 


Akebar, ſtruck with a e hors 10 tvs 
the peace; he gave ſecurity for the performance of 


articles ; and, in his march back te his capital, he 


if ; pitoclaimed every. where, that Korem's virtue was 
-  equalto his talents. The Prince, after diſbanding 


his army, repaired to Teran, to give an account of 
his expedition. Corduba, toe well informed to be 


ignorant of any part of Korem's conduct, had al- 


s of, Teran, who 


aILATE! 
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been called to fit ara — * : 
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« Intrepid Zendar, your cobrage and conduct 
have acquired me a new kingdom; but the ſubjects, 
which your conqueſt procures me, are only enemies 


in diſguiſe, whom you add to the number of my 


children. I will not, by adopting them, introduce 
diſcord into my family. Let the Cariſmites have a 


King, whoſe loye cannot * VOOR en, em ä 


and another people.” _ | bo 


„ Go, brave Zendar, g Ry adam: 7 \-Carifn. | 
The terrible effects of your valour have made you 
| dreaded and admired in that fine empire. Let your: 


great talents reſt, and add to them virtues of a higher 


value. The loſſes the Cariſmites have ſuffered by your 


means, - ought to be repaired; they will not allow 
you to indulge your genius, and to exhibit to them 


a mere conqueror on the throne of their Kings > 
| ſhew yourſelf to them as a father, and conſtrain 
them, by continual benefactions, to bleſs the hand 
tas dee Hair blages!” be eye if 

.« As for you, generous Korem, 4 . 3 Js 
10 o vanquiſh the enemies of the Teranites, and to 


procure them friends; you, who love peace, under 


ſtand the art of war, and excel in the practice of 


uſeful and amiable virtues, be my daughter's Con- 
ſort; receive my Scepter together with her Hand. 


Under ſuch. a King as you, my people have nothing 
to fear either from inteſtine. vices and diſorders, or 
8 neighbouring nations. Be their maſter, and be Hy x 


3 n are a und Len en one. 
die 655 M ‚ 1330 er 8 
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e was 6 Sir, an illuſtrious in | 11 5 
ever 1 ſhould arrive at the gh Wu an "Og yn | 
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oy oj 7 you Hina} for, indeed, ze e as 
heart chill with horror when we read of ſo many 
dreadful relations of men murdering each other, of 
the ſacking of towns, of killing poor helpleſs women 
and children, and ani 0 . 1. r 245/508 5 


p 4 N 0 a 2 ** 7 7 * - *. 1 5 * \ 3 
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l papa, can you tell me why. F 8 
and Engliſhmen don't love one another? I am al- 
ways hearing of their going to fight: and then we 
ring the bells, and make bonfires, when the Engliſh 
have killed a good many of the poor Frenchmen 
and; I am fure,. I can't gueſs why; for. all the 
' Frenchmen I have ever ſeen are ſo good-natured,' 
and ſo civil, that I can't believe they would quarrel- 
with 5 body 1 in the world * their own. Swi iN 


1 ne | ſubject we have been es Apel 
I | Ambition, my dear, is the cauſe. Neither French- 
1 men nor Engliſhmen have, of themſelves, any na- 
_ tural propenſity to hate each other, but it is the 


deſtructive. Views of a few; who inſpire | that 
Na 13 5 . . 


. Mx. Eczzrox. bins A 


x1 
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paſſlons* and encourage nations to butcher each 


other, to ſerue their own 2 "and. ambitious | 


8 e well. | CT” 


% 


MISS FokxzsrEz- Sh 
1 3 ala Sir, been a great admirer of 


ſuch Kings as were rather diſpoſed to forgive than 
to puniſh crimitals. I have heard people wy that 


no man Ow to put another to death. 


"Ms. FornESTER. 


”p hat i is a very ridiculous doctrine. I could wiſh 
thoſe who. broach it might firſt be robbed of 'their 
property : if that will not convert them, let their 
lives be attacked; and ſee what effect is wow. 


produce. 4 


/ 


99 Mu. Rein ran. | EET 
115 part of the novel and paradoxical en 


of the preſent day, in which. J am ſorry to ſay, it 
does not appear to be ſo much the endeavour of our 


reaſoners to enforce truth as to incite ſurprize; and 


in which thoſe who are incapable of attracting the 
public notice by the ſtrength of their genius, do yet 
obtain a temporary admiration by the ſtrangeneſs of 


their aſſertions. Mercy is undoubtedly a moſt hea- 
venly virtue; © It droppeth like the gentle rainfrom 
Heaven on the place beneath; i but even this di- 


vine attribute, even Mercy, may be miſapplied, 


may become a vice, may become CRu xlr Y. Te 


= criminals of a certain complexion eſcape, is to 


multiply 
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1 n Nerva, che derade of the cruel : 


*  Domitian, carried this virtue to ſuch exceſs, as even 

during his ſhort reign to become, in ſome degree; 
8 contemptible. The following anecdotes will help 
to n out the e diſtinion 1 meah' to inculcate. | 
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"OTTOMAN, the firſt Sultan! of the Turks, 


was: of ſo mild a temper, that to this day, at the 
ceremony of proclaiming the Emperors his fuer 
'ceflors,: they wiſh them his meekneſs. One day his 


officers brought to. him a man that had been found | 


concealed: in the Imperial tent with a dagger under 


his garment. The criminal confeſſed that he in- 
tended to murder the Sultan; and the officers waited 
_  inipatiently' for orders to execute the villain; But 
Ottoman, whom nothing could warp from his good - 
nature, ſaid to the officers, by the wretch 80, 1 I 


; "cannot reſolve to ſhed blood. 24 0 
:* "This inſtance of 33 e 15. ind 


5 ies though it is the effect of temper: But let us 


ſee whether clemency produced by ment * re- 


=, > 


. ocean wat” HO nk 


Aliverdi, generaliſſimo of the armies; IP Abbas he ; 

; Teng King of Perſia, and his prime miniſter, was 
as good a general and as able a politician, as he 
Was amiable in the capacity of a courtier. From 


W—à—W3S hoon rzas it was 
392, SES. e 
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radged W could ruffle the calmneſs of his 
heart; and virtue diſplayed, itſelf in him ſo grace} 
fully. and ſo naturally, that it was ſuppoſed to be 
the effect of his happy temper. An extraordinary 
incident made the world do him ien a n 
him in the rank he deſeryed- 3 
One day as he was ſhut up in his Fong palate. 
ing on affairs of ſtate the hours which other men 
devote to ſleep, a courier quite out of breath came 
in and told him, that an Armenian, followed by a 
poſſe of friends, had in the night ſurprized his pa- 
lace at Ama abat, deſtroyed all the moſt valuable 
furniture i in mY and would have carried off his wife. 
and children, doubtleſs to make llayes of them, had 
not. the, domeſties, when the: firſt fright was over, 
made head againſt him. The epurier added, that a 
bloody ſkirmiſh enſued, in which his ſervants had the 
advantage at laſt; that che Armenian's friends were 
all Killed upon the Hop but that: their en 
taken, alive, 6 n 23; ? 
I thank thee, Odin, ial Aliverdi, aac Ando. 
ing me the. means to revenge ſo enormous an at- 
tempt. What l, whilſt I, make a; ſacrifice; of my 
days and my repoſe to the good of Perſia ; while, 
through my cares and toils, the meaneſt Perſian 
lives. ſecure from injuſtice and violence, ſhall an 
audacious ſtranger come to injure me in what is 
7 maſk dear to me! Let OT | nne. a dun- | 
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geon, and give him a quantity of wretched food 
ſufficient to preſerve him for the torments to which 
I deftine him. The courier withdrew, charged 
with theſe orders to ay who h had na ' Arimentier ar 

cuſtody,” r n n 
But Aliverdi 180 growing aa again, "cried "wy 
| What i is it, O God, that I. have done! Is it thus 
that I maintain the glory of ſo many years? Shall 
one ſingle moment eclipſe all my virtue! That 
ſtranger has cruelly provoked me: But what im- 
pelled him to it? No man commits evil merely for 
the pleaſure of doing it: There is always a motive, 
which paſſion or prejudice preſents to us under the 
malk of equity; and it' muſt needs be' ſomething 
of this kind that blinded the Armenian to the'dread< 
ful _— "Double, 1 . e een the 
| wretch ! o * 44 oO * 
He Uſpatched dame an Gele to Aman. | 
: 4 with an order under his own hand, not to 
make the priſoner feel any other hardſhip than the 
privation of liberty. Still tranquil, after this act of 
moderation, he applied himſelf again to public bu- 
fineſs; till he ſhould have leiſure to ſift this »bu- 
ſineſs to the bottom. From the ſtriẽt inquiries 
he ordered to be made, he learned, that one of his 
inferior officers had done very conſiderable damage 
to the Armenian, conſidering the mediocrity of his 
fortune; and that he himſelf had flighted the com- 
| pl 8 2 im. Eaſed by this diſco- 
nuance 


* x 6441 5 


nance expreſſed more confuſion than terror, and 


paſſed this ſentence upon him. 


c Vindictive ſtranger, there was ſome ground 


for thy reſentment; thou didft think I. had juſtly 


incurred thy hatred ; I forgive thee the injury thou 
haſt done me. But thou haſt carried thy vengeance 
to exceſs; thou haſt attacked a man whom thou 
oughteſt to reſpect; nay, thou haſt attempted to 
make thy vengeance fall upon innocent heads: 
therefore I ought to puniſh thee. Go, and reflect 
in ſolitude on the wretchedneſs of a man that 
gives full ſwing to his paſſions. Thy puniſhment, . 


which juſtice requires of me, will be ſufficiently 
| tempered: by my clemency ;. and 5 e 


may Fe me to ſhorten the term.“ | 


* 
® & "ww 


HARRY. 
That Aliverdi was a very good n man, papa, be. 


cauſe he loved his wife and children. 


© 


"Mis. EoERTox. 3 
> Vas, my WS but, obſerve, though he ld chem 


very much, he would not ſuffer either love or pity 


to ſubvert Juſtice, 2 W d 


1 


i aq 


i * 


And yet, papa, I have heard that love makes 5 


n do "firange things. 


— 


„ Mx. EokR Ton. 

"Pon true, my dear; love is a powerful: ER 
the effects of which cannot be too cautiouſly at- 
. tended 
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3 BPO to and guarded againſt by young people edt 
is a paſſion which ought not to be mentioned ina 
careleſs and ſlight mat aner, nor without the utmoſt 
Furity of ſentiment. The novels, which undertake 
1 the difficult taſk of, pourtraying love, generally 
| Paint it as weak, cunning, and contemptible; but 
in perſons in whom virtue and real dignity of mind 
are gonſpicuous, it is ſimple, chaſte, and noble. 


Te The Rory of Mahmut and Idris will ſhew you what 
| it ought to be; I- muſt only caution you all to re- 
er, that, in Perſia, where the ſcene is laid, the 


s are very different from ours, and that 


: tough the refuſal of Idris to become the wife of 


Mahmut, and acting, as ſhe afterwards did, would 


bave been wong here,” there it was not 9295 Proper | 


. e e . N 
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AMON the 3 af; the palace, in the 


reign of Abbas the Great, King g of Perſia, there 
wi a young maid, named Idris, whom. the maſter 
of the revels, on the report of her charms, had ſent 
for from Caſbin to Ifpahan: Her mother being of 
_ the ſame profeſſion, ſhe had followed that way of life: 

But as the honourably diſtinguiſhed herſelf from her 


: female companions, ſhe demonſtrated that virtue 
is practicable in every 2 aer Uippery: 1 


© LS. 
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| Searcely had Idris appeared on the Adi e 
capital, but ſhe found herſelf beſet by the gta 


who ſtrove to pleaſe her by the ſame means 5 ul 
won others in that ſtation. Every one exerted his 
faculties and addreſs, in order to gain the preference 


over his rivals. But Idris was not to be caught with 


ſuch baits. At the palace, at aſſemblies, in che 


public walks, and in all places, the diſeourſe turned 
upon the new dancer: Every one talked of her 
beauty, her wit, and her engaging behaviour; and, 
which was more than they had ever ſaid of: any other 


of her profeſſion, they agreed in acknowledging her 


to be virtuous. It is the property only of the 
moſt exalted virtue to E the reſpect and admi- 
ration of young courtiers. Mahmut conceived a 
high opinion of laris-s N from: wry extraordipaty 
effect it Wed. 

Mahmut bore t che i Lords of the” 
Court the fame character which Idris maintained 
among the dancers of her ſex; proof againſt the 
defects of his equals and the vices of his ſtation. As 
ſoon as he began to appear in the world, he becane 
ſenſible of the ridiculouſneſs of that noiſy, obſtre-" 


perous giddineſs, which moſt young People Uf Ul | 


lity affect; and being happily prejudiced againſt the” 


idle life he ſaw them lead, he took care not to follow 
their example, yet without ſeeming to condemn 
them. While their days were divided between the 


« toilet, the table, viſits, ladies* bed-chambers,' and 
gaming, he ſpent the warning in his * ame 
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his . or with thoſe whoſe converſation . 
inſtruct him better. In the afternoon: he frequented . 
the manufactories, and working placeg about the. 
palace; talked with the ableſt hands in the ſeveral 


arts; and obſerved with the utmoſt attention how | 


they proceeded in their works. In the evening he 
went to the Play or other public entertainments, which 
he enjoyed with the moderation that i is ever inſepa- 
rable from taſte and diſcernment: After which he 
| repaired to ſome of the moſt brilliant aſſemblies of 
Iſpahan, as well to avoid a ſingularity that would 
have rendered him odious, as to acquire a, greater 
ſhare of the complaiſance and politeneſs which 
reigned in them. Mahmut's wit, and the uſe he 
made of it, rendered him ſuperior to thoſe who were 
his equals in birth; and beſides the advantage of a 


good figure and graceful air, he diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf no Jeſs among them by his natural and acquired 
talents. Idris could not behold this amiable Perſian 
without emotion: She immediately ſhunned all her 


1 ; importunate ſuitors ; ; and complacently fancying 


him free from all their faults, ſhe ſecretly wiſhed 
that the beauty, which they had ſo highly extolled, 
might make an impreſſion on him. Her wiſhes 
were met more than half-way : Mahmut ſoon let 
her know that he loved her moſt paſſionately; 3 and 
her anſwer to his decl aration, on account of its 
ſingularity, deſerves to be given entire. 
Doubtleſs you give the name of love ( ſaid Is 

with an n ag to that which i is only an 
L effect 
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- of your taſte! for 1 2 I will not, my 
Vordz go farther at preſent on this head: Tis your 


buſineſs. to fix my judgment. I will ingenuouſiy 


confeſs, though it will give you an unfavourable 


opinion of me, if you are not the man I take you to 


be; that I am not diſpleaſed at your liking me: yet 
5 if ever I ſee occaſion, to alter the idea I have con- 
ceived: of you, hope not that I ſhall in the leaſt in- 


dulge my inclination. I ſhall not take it ill, if you 
give your heart to a more virtuous Woman; there- 


fore do not complain of your lot, if I diſpoſe of 


29 


mine in favour of any MATION I By find n 
to T. nd dn cole oy; 2 
Mahmut, ſtruck with 8 nad Jt IHE 
with] joy, laboured to riſe to ſuch a pitch as might 
oblige Idris to be conſtant to him. He applied him- 
ſelf with;freſh vigour to acquire the arts and ſciences 
neceſſary for a man in his ſtation. He made it his 


buſineſs to relieve. indigent merit and unfortunate 


virtue. His humanity, generoſity, capacity and 
modeſty, were equally conſpicuous; and Idris abun- 


dantly rewarded him for all the pains he took to 
pleaſe her. Praiſe grounded on truth, and coming 
from the mouth of ſo charming a perſon, filled the 
tender Mahmut 8 heart with joy and ſatisfaction. 
He read in the eyes of his beauteous miſtreſs how 


dear he was to her: He talked of his attachment, and 
deſcribed its ſincerity ; ; Idris liſtened to him with 
pleaſure, vowed ſhe would make him a juſt return, 


any thus Ag him to give her no occaſion to 


r 


r 
* * 
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ether the moſt ſecret receſſes of their ſouls, Nah- 


| nt Th always: parted Under the [greateſt 
: ee to moet again. da e Ip $5939 
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| repent her enghgemento' In theſe ovec2uwings of 
teir hearts, which none but true lovers can Know 


and feel the ſweetneſs of, they tid open to each 


mut Re he took leave of Idris; 
ſence” without a viſible 


Between two neigh werful a5 the Grind 


[ : Signior and the King of Perſia, there can be no 
long peace: A war ſoon broke out, and Mahmut 
. was obliged to Tet out for the army. He w. 


upon Idris, to deplore with her the dire neceſfty 
chat forced them aſunder? But while he lay at her 
- i; he durſt not diſcloſe to her all his grief: The 
fortitude of the fair one daunted him; he was afraid 
of "leſſening himſelf in her eſteem, by eee 


N weakneſs. Idris perceived the fore conflict in n 


nen and loved him for it the more intenſely. 
Mahmut bad not been gone a month, when he 
gave way to his deſire of an interview with Idris. 


He ſlipped away privately from the army, and wit 
the help of relays which he had got ready on the 


Io; he was at the gates of Iſpahafi before they 


miſſed him in the camp. Alighting at the houſe of 


one of his old ſervants, he diſguiſed himſelf in the 
apparel of a peaſant, that he might not be 1 known in 
* city ; and, impatient ofs an Wg ks wo his 


ou he flew to her Node” WH EA APO T TWISTS] 
1 5 * K 
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\ The "Oe was e as 
Matiowt Was. advancing, andiknewihim,-notwith- 


ſtanding his diſguiſe, Grieved-3to ſee him 


üs 


neglect his glory undhis, duty, iſhe ran direct iy to 
her. claſet, charging her eſlaue ite aimit no vifitor 


her louer; Hut: OANENSOOVE 
wee bow!) iet. 


— 


Mhatever. pere rev I weakneſs'6f ; 


tak ric 29430 $19 Ft ; 


: los ige they Fb Au, N 


ien, P chat thou art ds folthit | 
at the army. Call upon Mähmüt, and tell him 


from me, that I defire him to Tecenber the 


'con- 


ditions on Whi ch the heart G fdris ib tc be ſecured.” 
Mahmut was too much confounded with theſe ER 


words, to aſk any queſtions of the flave chat 


deli- 


vered him thè billet.” He went back to his domeſtick's 


houſe, to put off his Slguile ; and fluckunting be. 


tween admiration, grief, and fear, he repaired again 


to the army with as much haſte as he bad travelled ty 


up to Iſpahan. His chief ſtudy being to make 
amends for the fault he had committed, he behaved 


the reſt of the campai gn with ſo much ardor, 


very and conduct, that he was. deſervedly promote 
to a higher poſt, which the King conferred on 1 hi 


with the moſt honourable eulogies, at . be 
the army. Idris wrote him a congratula 


95 


1 


on his promotion, in which, without mein 


his weakneſs,” ſhe gave him Ko unde ſtay 
had forgiven him. Pe roger ALTER 
Vor. I. 1 . 
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to complete his happineſs in becoming his wife. 
Your: wife, my Lord! anſwered Idris, with a kind 
of ſurprize mixed with indignation: What! would 


| inclination : But when the queſtion is to-chooſe a 


; which, create ſo great a diſparity between, us? An 


F uttering | theſe words, his countenance began to be 


wr Mahmut, tranſported with joy, haſtened — to 
Hpahan as ſoon as the army vras ordered into winter 
quarters; and liſtening to no other conſiderations 
but his eſteem for the virtuous girl, he entreated her 


Mahmut forget himſelf ſo far? In diſpoſing of your 
heart, you may indeed conſult nothing but your 


partner in your dignity and fortune, you are ac- 
countable to thoſe of whom you hold both, I that 
am ready to ſacrifice. my. life, were it neceſſary, to 
preſerve your glory, ſhall not. be 6 arent! myſelf 
in ſullying it. 99 . 
Sentiments like theſe made. the paſſionate . 

only more preſſing. What a are thoſe things, laid he, | 
inſtant may deprive - e of them; But the dowry t 
which vou will. bring me, charming Idris, is a bleſ- il - 


fing that depends not on men nor fortune. In 


41 att 


clouded with | rie : 4 reſh denials droye him to de- * 
air; : he ew his poniard, and was going t to plunge ö 
it into his l reaſt. The tender Idris could. hold out 

no, longer: Ah! Mahmut, cried, ſhe, ſtop your 1 
2 and liye: To- morrow 1 ſhall be your s; grant la 
me this ſhort reſpite. She could not utter more; 47 
rears put an enl to her ſurprize, and ſtopt her * 


wu Aſbamed of her weakneſs, ſhe broke looſe 
1 from 


* 
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* Ks lover's arms, withdrew to Fl cloſet, and 
ſoon repented the promiſe ſhe had made. „ 

In the mean while Mahmut was deſperate enough |. 


to reſolve upon death, if ſhe denied. his requeſt, | 


| The e maid, wayering between tender paſſion, and con- 


Nl 


EA, for the glory of her lover, ſoon hit upon a de- 
yice that would reconcile them. While ſhe was free, 


notwithſtanding the meanneſs of her condition, ſhe 


could. not in honour give herſelf to him, upon any 
other terms than marriage; and conſidering the diſ- 
tance which fortune had put between them, ſhe was 


ſenſible ſhe could not receive the title of wife with- 


out diſgracing her admirer. She reſolved then to 
remove thoſe obſtacles to her Mahmut's happineſs, 


at the expence of what was moſt dear to her. 
Wrapping herſelf uy therefore in a long mantle, ſhe 


left her houſe ; in the duſk of the evening, and ſold 
herſelf to a dealer in ſlaves. After this ſhe wrote 


'the following letter to Mahmut. 9 7 5 


Ae Lens, Ati e eee wt 


* Yow have not judged me unworthy to be your 


wife, and J have the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude for 


this ſignal teſtimony' of your eſteem. ' I think my 
heart and my ſentiments would not have diſgraced 


that hondurable quality: But what would your re- 


lations ay? What would all Perſia ſay, whoſe eyes | 


are upon you, and who ſee nothing in me but the | 
mean profeſſion I was bred to? I allow that in one 
OO oy be ue of every ching that 
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Makes the Feat diſparity between us: But if ever 
you ſhould be Borne down by adverſe fortune, the 
| file World would be forced to äcknowlédlge the 
injullice, ald to Piry And atthite gon. Tou lobe 
Idris: Tu are +eſolved' to die, if ee Ades not make 
herſelf yöür's: Côme then and täke her dut of che 
| Houle of che mager, to Won me as Fold Reffelf, in 
5 Stet that you yourſelf may become her maſter, She 

not qualthed t to be Your wife : | hk hey then as 
jour ve. F ? 
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| Mx.” LIED e 
TN our converſations, children, we have had ge- 


quent occaſion to mention the Eaſtern nations, 


„ from the tales which have lately multiplied among 
us; ſome of which Thave introduced here, for the ſake 

of their moral intent, as well as for variety. The 
doctrines of Mahomet being now almoſt univerſally 
| received in the Eaſt, I thought an account of the 
man, and his opinions, would tend not only to in- 
form Jour minds, but to make you tolerant in your 
principles. J have, therefore; drawn up the narrative, 


which Iamy doing to . for 9228 203 and informa- 
tion; 
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tion. Aſterwards, I mean to give you omg ad- 


vice relative, to, e * its RFP 
effects. 21 Fogty | 
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oem Manower and Mone, 


OF al the paſſions. incident to man, there. is not : 
one whoſe perverſion and ab uſe has proved ſo great a 
ſcourge as, ambition; an and of. all ambitious, men, 
there is not one, whoſe hiſtory we are acquainted 
with, who has been ſo thoroughly deſtructive to the 
rights, and privileges of men as Mahomet. Chriſ- 
tians have continued, for ages, perſecuting, burn- 
ing, deſtroying, and exterminating each other. 
Mahometaniſm has prevented this, by rendering i its 
followers ſuch, entire, ſuch abſolute ſlaves, to one 
man, that their paſſions and tempers ſeem ſunk into | 

indolence of habit, that, is ſcarcely, poffible to be 
overcome. There are various opinions geſpecting 
the deſcent of Mahomet, ſome affirming him to have 
been, originally, a ſlave, others that he was of the 
tribe of Coraſh, the moſt opulent, and powerful of 
all Arabia, and that he was born at Mecca, and the 
ſon of one of the moſt conſiderable people of that 
tribe. This laſt i is Dr. Prideaux' s account, and he 


appears to have conſulted the beſ} authorities, Ma- | 


homet, in humble imitation, as we may ſuppoſe, of 
our Saviour, has two genealogies, with abundance | 
of hard names, one of which goes, ag. far back as 
Ms Walde ee Noah, agd the Pa- 


triarchs. 


” 
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triarchs. It is certain, However, that he was poor 
in his youth, and became a ſervant to à rich mer- 
chant's widow, whoſe buſineſs he tranſacted for ſome 
time, and, afterwards, married her. This woman's 
name was Cadigha, and her wealth Was the begin- 
ning of Mahomet's good fortune: for it does not 
appear, that Mahomet had any thoughts of crecting a 
7 ingdom under the cloak of religion, til) he was | 
Eh tolerably advanced in life. There were numeldus 
events and accidents, that made the age of Mahomet 
he moſt proper of all others for elkabffthflig a Re 
| religion.” The Faſt,” inſtead of that SH flotte i It 
now enjoys, was rent into a thouſand ſets of Arians, 
| "Trinitarians, Donatiſts, Neſtorians, Pelagians, MS. 
| nothelites, Jews, Pagans, & &c. Kc. Ma lotet In bY 
_ travels into Egypt, and over the Faſt, as a "RAG? to 
. his miſtreſs, Cadiga, Rad obſerved che Violtnce Ani 
| - acrimony 'of their diſputes, and, it is moſt probable, 
| | had the good ſenſe to ſee their abſurdity.” "When, 
in conſequence of his Wife S fortune, and bis own 
intrigues, he became one of © the chi & 1 perlen IS "of 
Mecca, his ambition prompted Him- to invite men of 
every character to join him, and, f in ſome mea aſure, 
to become dependant on him. Mahomet was little 
better than the chief of a bard of robbers; that 
| Tkulked about the neighbourhood of Metca! and his 
firſt appearance in the character of a hero was at the 
bead of theſe in the wars the Emperor Heraclius Had 
with the Perſians, in which, it ſeems, he gained 
t —_— There rn 1 mutlhy mog 
the 
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the Arian: troops, too, and Mabomet put himſelf 


at the head of the factious, by which he became 
more powerful. Indeed, if we may judge from 
hiſtoricab relations, it was the verſatility of the Ara- 
bian temper, and their inherent diſpoſition to rebel 
lions and inſurrections, that firſt inſpired him with 
the deſign of becoming a King, and a Conqueror, 
by turning this diſpoſition to the advancement of his 
project; and I have no doubt but every age, every 
kingdom, afford men ſufficiently. daring, turbulent, 
capable, and ambitious, to ena& the parts of.Crom-' 


well, Mahomet, or Julius Cæſar, were the ſame op- 


portunities and circumſtances to occur. Mahomet 


was peculiarly fortunate, I mean as a reſtleſs man, 
who! panted ſor ' renown» by the 36% or the worſt of 


means. The ſectaries, that have been mentioned, 


though their hatred to each other was inveterate and 
implacable, had yet numerous particulars in which 


they were all agreed: the ſtrong truths of morality: 
were ever obvious, they ever were and ever will be 


tne ſame: Mahomet poſſeſſed an acuteneſs that. 


taught him how to turn every thing to his own ad- 
general for the baſis of his new doctrine; he pre- 


tended to have a great reſpect for Moſes, Jeſus 


Chriſt, and John the Baptiſt. He invented a very 
agreeable Paradiſe, and ſuch as man would naturally 


wiſh to enjoy, when he is told he may enjoy it with 
innocence and ſecurity. Fruits, flowers, rivers, 
Es wine, and every earthly: happiipeſs, in the 


—_ 4 | fulleſt 


| 
| 
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fulleſt perfection, were to be abundant in exceſs; and, 
on the contrary, Hell Torments were moſt liberally 


denounced againſt all unbelievers. Not even do our 


modern methodiſts make ſo terrible a uſe of future 


miſery as did Mahomet. They burn through every 


chapter of the Alcoran, | N We ene 
of the Empire, we Haw chaſed: ht Devils from 


thence; but we haue prepared an immenſe cauldron, 


and the fire of Hell for the infidels. They hear no- 
thing but the frightful and horrible voice of rage and 
deſpair, when they are firſt precipitated / there, 
when they are caſt down, when they enter into Hell, 
troop after troop, and behold the Nene; they 
lament. Thoſe who hear them ſhall: aſk, What! 


was there no perſon on earth who propheſied, who 
preached to you of the pains of Hell? Ves, alas! 


they ſhall anſwer, but: we have: given the ly& to the 
preachers ;\ we have ſaid they were not commanded 
of God, they were deceivers, who wanted us to be- 
lievs lies and abſurdities. If we had liſtened to them, 


- If we had believed them, we ſhould: not, at this day, 


have been numbered: among the damned. Thus 
they ſhall confeſs their ſins from the depths of Hell. 
Full of Hell and denunciation is the Alcoran. The 


[+ regs eee, IO pri 


itſelf on opening the book. | 
. Mahomet- was one of thoſe 6 im 
whe Gow the credulity, incapacity, and ignorance 2 
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He was afflicted with the epilepſy, 5 and had the 
hardineſs to turn this terrible diſeaſe to the purpoſes 
of fanaticiſm. A man who falls down, foams at the 
mouth, gets up and tells enormous lies, which, by 
their novelty and improbability, lead the imagina- 
tion, amazed and ſtupified with wonder without al- 
lowing it the liberty to doubt, through the wildeſt 


regions of fable: he who can do this too with ineffa- 


krontery, is well calculated to enact the part of 
pretended inſpiration. Mahomet was as familiar 
with the angel Gabriel, as Socrates was with his 
dæmon. Every thing was miraculous. Nothing 
puzzled Mahomet, for he had a fable, or rather an 
incoherent jumble of lies, to ſolve every difficulty. 
The earth was ſupported by an ox, whoſe feet were 
on 2 white ſtone ; he had his head in the eaſt, and 
his tail in the weſt; he had a thouſand teeth, and as 
MAN horns, between each of which it was a thou- 
ſand years journey. Under the white ſtone that he 


trod on, was. Zohot, a mountain of Hell, of a thou- 


ſand years journey alſo, which inhdels are obliged to 


aſcend. to be caſt down; under this are numerous 


lands and ſeas ; and, at laſt, the wind, thunder, 
and lightening ; the bloody ſea, Hell cloſed, the fiery 
ſea, the dark ſea, the cloudy fea; praiſes, glotifications, | 
the Fd wy: its en * e Aae of 


God! 


But d . e Ab 
were; Wild: and. inconſiſtent, his practical ones were 
V . dots: et in ſame inſtances where 
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the indulgence c of his own luſt or ambiĩtio 
leſs ſevere, his morality ING eee and pro- 
ductive Märder „ m eto Hh HRS i! 
Miorality is the univerſal baſis of gsen ;*'thora- 
ky is a thing ſo ſelf-evidently neceſſity do che welfare 
of communities, that we find none, 10wever barba- 
rous, without it. That it is invaciibail's on men'to 


be juſt and faithful to each other, the gods of all 


nations, whether of wood or ſtone, comprehenſible 
or incomprehenſible, ſubſtance or chimera,” univer- 
ſally allow, becauſe the men who have inade theſe 
various gods, felt themſelves liable to injury; and 
wanting protection. Hope and fear are the maſter- 
keys of the human heart, the incentives to action, 


and the engines of prieſteraſt. They are the ſword 


and ſhield of cunning, and by uſing theſe weapons 
like a maſter,” Mahomet, in reality,” : conquered 
greater armies than ever did Amadis de Gaul, Or- 
lando -Furioſo, or any other hero of romance. 
| Whoever reads the Alcoran, will frequently forget 
that he is reading a book to which he is ſuppoſed to 
be a ſtranger, and that inculcates doctrines he is 
taught to abhor. The bulk of the bock is little elſe 
than a recapitulation of Jewiſh ſtories about Moſes, 
- Joſhua, David, and our great Redeemer. "Theſe 
 are- interſperſed” with promiſes, threatenings, and 


doctrinal points. The moſt eſſential difference 


between mahometaniſm and chriſtianity is in the 

deſcription of the life to come; and however feſined, 
5 Nea platonic the S HER may be, that 

3 * 5 of 


made him 


ad. 8 


1 


hat 


fruits. 


and the year of forty thouſand days.” 
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of Mahomet is certainly much better calculated to 
; pratify the appetites, and-delight the imaginations of 


men in'a ſtate of. nature, becauſe the pleaſures of the 
ſenſes ate common to all! The rivers of Mahomet / 
flow with wine and oil, with milk and honey. The 
plains of his heaven are rich in flowers, and ſpicy 


groves, and full of the trees of concupiſcence, ſidras 


and telech: His. groves abound with birds of beau- 

tiful plumage, the moſt enchanting ſong, and the 
fineſt flayour, The trees yield the moſt- delicibus 
The fountain Zelzibil contains a wine of 
the moſt exquiſite taſte; which neither cauſes head- 
achs nor drunkenneſs; and every thing is ſerved up 


to them by young men handſomer than the angels. 


To make theſe delights ſtill more deſirable, they are 


to have virgins beautiful as the hyacinth or pearl, 
free from every blemiſh, and entirely unpolluted ted by 


angel, man, or devil; ſitting in the ſhades, with 


breaſts in a and large beauteous black? 


eyes fixed upon their huſbands, with whom they 


continue in amorous dalliance for fifty years; and 
are to have their fill of pleaſure in the preſence of 
God, who is not aſhamed. Another account of 


Mahomet's beaven ſays; the ground is of gold, en- 
ame lech withemera)ds and hyacinths, planted with 
every fruitful tree, fertilized with: ſtreams of: wine, 
with milk and honey. The day is of 'a thouſand years, 
The moment 
te aſd dane dan, nden be nagel u 
ſhall be cloathed j in all colours except green, which 
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is the holy colour of Mahomet! They ſhall all be 
and ſhall- never increaſe or diminiſh. As ſoon as 
they enter Paradiſe, the dainty liver of the fiſh al- 
bellbut ſhall be fet before them, and whatever elſe 

| Ueſire. They ſhall have no more need to ex- 
e than the child in the womb, for they ſhall 
vent all ſuperfluities by perſpiration, which ſhall be 
as ſweet as muſk. They ſhall eat for delight but not 
for hunger. They ſhall eat of all * Len 
fleſ of ſwine, which is unclee. 

Loet the mind be once impreſſed wi ihe truth ef the 
Mahometan' docttine, and the reality uf ſuch a hea- 
ven, and it will aſſuredly wiſh to become an inhabitant. 
After painting ſo luxurious a place, Mahomet, to 
further his e dune bn xl ante ww 
| tes mancould die aue dime bo come that | 

mec ions away rene eee 
whom chere was no ſalvation.” It was impoſſible to 
conceive a ſtronger incitement to courage than On 
auen and ſuch a certainty of enjoyment. 
| His hell was as trememdous i bis bene vi. 
viting ; there were fountains of ſcalding water for 
the damned to drink the tree execum for them to 
feed upon, Which ſhould burn in their-bellies like 
fire; they were to have chains of ſeventy cubits in 
length, * * nnn 
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ſafe, !, The, cinders/that the fire of hell. caſt forth, 


were as large as towers; the floor was of burning 


brimſtone, that ſent forth ſtinking and ſuſfocating 


flames it was full of pits. of boiling pitch and ſul- 
phur, in which the damned were daily dipped ; every 
thing was loathſome, every thing terrible; à cel- 


lection Ane row: which at enn 
| horror. | 


Mahomet Cane to poſſeſs every art of ft 
the imagination, of the enthuſiaſt into the world of 
wonders. Thus his Alcoran was ſo powerful, that 
verted ; nay more, they were ONCE to hear it, and 
ock to repent. Whoever would read the Alcoran a 
thouſand times over, ſhould have women with gye- 
brows as large as the rainbow. The virgins who 
one of them to come forth at midnight, in the ab- 
ſence of the ſun, ſhe would illumine the whole earth, 


and were ſhe to ſpit into the ſea, the ſalt water 
would inſtantly become ſweet. The keys of para- 


diſe were, in number, threeſcore and ten thouſand, 


each ſeven thoufand miles lang, and kept by the 


angel Gabriel, who was-not able to open one of the 
gates without invoking |. the name of God, and of 
Mahomet the friend af God. The Armament is 


| ſupported'on the horn of 2 buffalo, who, when he 


ſas \Mahomet, he is obliged to ſmear by beings in- 


_ ferior-40 himſelf, as by che blowing winde the 


# 
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kingdoms, the empires and the powers? Then 
mall he taiſe up Seraphiel, and ſay to him, take thou 


watery clouds, the ſailing ſhips, the'twilight and as: 
dawn, the guilty ſouls, the devils, the order of angels, 


the Alcoran, &c. The following is the Mahometan 
Hiſtory of the Laſt Day: At the Day of judgment 


| God ſhall command the angel of death to ſlay every 


creature; and God ſhall aſk if any thing remain 


1 alive? Adriel, the angel of death; ſhall anſwer “no- 
thing but myſelf ;”. and God ſhall fay, go thy ways 


between Paradiſe: and Hell, and kill thyſelf; and 


; Adriel ſhall go, with his foul wings, and, proſtrate 
on the earth, ſhall ſtrangle himſelf with ſuch hide 
ous bellowing, that the very angels would be terrified 
were they alive, and the world ſhall be empty forty 
yearz. Then God ſhall aſk, where now are the migh- 


ty men, the princes of the people? whoſe is now the 


this trumpet (the length of the trumpet is five hun- 


dred years journey) and go to Jeruſalem, and ſound; 
and he ſhall ſound, and all ſouls ſhall come forth, 


and the bones of the dead ſhall be gathered together; 


and forty years after that, he ſhall found again, and 


the bones ſhall be cloathed with fleſh and ſinews; and 
after forty years, he ſhall blow a third. blaſt, and all 


|  fouls/ſhall repoſſeſs their bodies; and a fire from the 


weſt ſhall drive every, creature to Jeruſalem, where 


they ſhall ſwim in their own moiſture forty years. 


Alter which they ſhall come, with much vexation, 


to Adam, and ſhall ſay father Adam father Adam! 


wherefore: baſk, thou. begotten ws to. theſe wiſeries 
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| and toxments? why fuffereſt ou us to hang be- 


tween hope and fear? Pray to God that he will 
determine for us between paradiſe and hell. And 


Adam ſhall excuſe himſelf by reaſon of his unworthi- 


neſs and diſobedience, and ſend them to Noah; and 


Noah ſhall fend them to Abraham, and Abr to 


Moſes, and Miſes to Jeſus Chriſt, and they ſhall 


ay to him, oh! Spirit, Word, and Power of God, 
let thy pity move thee to make interceſſion for us. 


And he ſhall anſwer, that which ye aſk ye have loſt. 
J was indeed ſent in the power of God and the word 
of truth, but ye have erred; ye have made me God, 


Which is more than ever I preached unto you; but go 
to'the laſt and greateſt of prophets, go to Mahomet. 


'Then ſhall they turn to Mahomet, and fay, oh! 


faithful meſſenger! oh! friend of God! we have 
| ſinned; hear us, holy prophet, thou art our only 


hope. Then ſhall Gabriel and Mahomet go to the 
throne of God; and God: ſhall ſay, I know where - 


fore ye are come; far be it from me that T ſhould 


not hear the prayer of my Faithful One. Then ſhall 
a bridge be made over hell, whereon ſhall be ſet a 
balance, in which every man's works ſhall be 
weighed; and thoſe who are ſaved, ſhall paſs ſafely 


"over. the bridge; and the reſt ſhall fall into hell; 
3 and in that day there ſhall be an hundred and twenty 
troops of men, and every troop ſhall be in length the 

| Journey of a thouſand years, and in breadth five 


hundred; and three troops only ſhall be found faithful. 
1 ſhall death be transformed i into a ram, and they 
| _ | 
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| ſhall place kim between heguen and hell, and there 
hall ariſe much ftrife between the inhabitants of hell 
and the inhabitants of heaven concerning death, but 
45 e heaven fhall prevail, and ſhall lay 
ter e AD N et 0 + fr 


? 
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No 1 my children, can od. wi 3 ac- : 


count of the Day: of Judgment without admiring the 
ſublimity and grandeur gf the images that are there 
colleted. -- It is taken from à dialogue between 
Mahomet and Abdallah Ebn Salam, a a Jew, who 
yas ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted him in compc 
_ Alcoran. Many partic Lite ited 


en, and many from the Alcoran e 11191 


Ore. en enn eee 


* 118 * 
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is r en indeed, Sir; but apa 
— muſt have been exceedingly wieked to make 
tte people believe _ W ud een em that 
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know no wickedneſs equal to that of diſſeminating 


| Hes under the maſk of religion: that i is, of propa- 


_ gating incoherent and. contradictor opinions, o 
infuſin x mental terrors into che mf inds h 
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Gin, are. ken from the egg unt en by Com- 
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and the ignorant, and .of C2 u | 
hate, and exterminatereachiother for ages to come, 


in ſupport of doctrines which are ſo involved in 


myſtery, abſurdity and falſehood, that no two men, 
even among thaſe-who imagine they AO 
dats; were ever of, ons belief. 


Everacs. 


eee Mn ee redes dite Miſes 
or deſpiſe en think ee dern our- 
felves. 1 42 if i „ n + 
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* — he Rufans believe St. Nichalon 
ſwam. . down the river Volga on a en, the. 


Gentoos worſhip, 2c cow; the: Egyp 
Papiſts a wafer... Theſe things tee hut 
not per niclous, till they are rendered fo. by the arts 
of ambition, or the asal of enthuſiaſm, Superſtition 
ſhould be. pitied, not perſecuted. | A King, of Siam 
had a white elephant, which he ſuppoſed was poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſupernatural pe wers, and he, therefore, made 
it the object of his adoration. The King of Peg: 


was a cunning. and ambitious Prince, that wanted a 


pretext to make war upon the King of Siam. For 
this purpoſe he likewiſe pretended: to believe in the 


white elephant; ordained it ſagriſices, paid it di- 


vine honours, andz at laſty ſent te demand it of 
the King of Siam, that it might be ſeen and wor- 


ſhipped by all che people of Pegu. The dewand 
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was peremptorily refuſed by the King of Siam. 
; This was foreſeen by the King of Pegu, who had 
i previouſly taken his meaſures; and having a vaſt 
army in readineſs, immediately invaded Siam, which 


he eonquered; added it to his own kingdom, and 


took the white elephant, which, that he might ſeem 
to be conſiſtent, he cauſed all his ſubjects to adore. 
The religious wars of Chriſtians, Jews, and Turks, 
are not unlike the war of the white elephant; reli- 
gion i is the pretence, but ambition is the motive. 
Men go to battle, and afterwards, with miraculous 
effrontery, to the temples of the God of Bene vo- 
lence, to render thanks for having obtained the 
power to murder and deſtroy their on ſpecies ; 
7 na) more, they pretend to faſt, and to pray that they 
may induce the God of Merey to be of their party. 
Proteſtants themſelves are ſufficiently weak, ſuffi- 
fg ciently abſurd,” and have far,” far too much of the 
_ perſecuting ſpirit remaining among them. Let us, 
however, do them the juſtice to acknowledge, they 
are more rational, 4nd: more tolerant, than other 
ſeklaries. We are but too well acquainted with tie 
15 perſecutions of the/Catholies, their inquilitions; and 
their maſſacres ; yet do not let us cheriſfi oiitſelves; 
or endeavour to inſpire others With hatred towards 
them: their leade A Ne | and their inſtruc- 


tors only are guilty.” e 's 2 


The following Cond 4 a Turkiſh albſorcibly 


and” lamentably deſeribes the power of that'ſuper- 
# ſition of which Mahomet Was the founder. The- 
TT Eee N Sultan 
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Sultan Selim having been conſtant] y defeated i in his 


wars with the Germans, who were commanded by 


the great Eugene, and being afraid of loſing his 
crown and his life by popular inſurrections, endea- 


voured to amuſe the people, and divert them from re- 


bellious thoughts by proclaiming a Faſt, which ex- 
hibits a melancholy picture of abject yy and i inco- 
herent eruelty. 


4 8 * # 
Fy t vc 


AHA 
* 8 SHME 2 Selm, Sultan, Emperor of the Faſt 


and of the Weſt, Lord of Lords, true imitator,of the 


8 Mahomet, e. ; * 71 N Sultan 670 
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and his empire, "ſince he permits them. to be ee 


and tormented by their enemies the chriſtians, who 28 
have vanguiſhed them ſe ſeveral times,. both by ſea and 


land, and taken from them a large extent, of country; 


and an Re”! as it appears to him, becauſe the al, | 


orgy haye corrupted themſclves, and become too 
confident oft their power: To appeaſe the Wrath of 


God, therefore, and of his prophet Mahomet, he | 
expreſely orders, That on F riday, after new moon, 


in the fifth, fi xth, 'and eventh' months, all and fin- 


gular his ſubjects ſhall keep a rigorous | faſt all, that ; 


gay, and abſtain from meat and drink. from the 
Ti ing of the fun, ti till that of the ſtars. On that day, 


the Mufti, and other eccleſiaſtical ryan, cloathed 


# ] | with 
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with penitential garments of hair-clot, with down- 


4745 


 mofaterh eee 5 9 7 e. TOY the gates oy thy fa- 


- your. ] In the iſland of Mecca, the prophet” 8 coffin 
ſhall. be laid open, and expoſed to public view upon 


ſilver treſſels, perfumed with incenſe, and fi filled | with | 


the bones of ſervants and ſpahi's killed in the battle; 
that the prophet, moved by ſo great and ſo.ſenſible a 
Joſs, may be induced. to appeaſe the wrath of Heaven. 
This to be performed three, F ridays, the coffin car- 
lied through the ſtreets and in the fields; and all 
the pilgrims and inhabitants of the moſques, with the 
_ Chiefs. of the trades, ſhall make the round ſeyen 
timés, ſinging, with a doleful, voice, the Canticle of 
E on account. of, this. terrible. deftruc- 
No inſtrument of muſic. ſhall be heard, but 
cries * ſorrow and, univerſal meurning; and, on 
the laſt day of faſting, a a ems. and general pro- 
| <effion ſhall be ks 0 a roup Ae 
lowin 3 Wah 
The procefion ſhall (begin K a Coffin 
filled with dead men's hanes, | broken beimiters, 
flatted cuiraſſes, broken bows, and Hunt arrows. 
Al theſe. ſhall. be carried by ſix- hundred Turks 
cloathed in penitential habits, baje ſpate and b: 
Ng without turbays. ! 
28. Taree hundred Nene wa 12570 ai 
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their breaſts, with lamentible outeries and doleful 
howlings, SR, OT Ne 
3. Six, *houfand, Baked from their heads to 
ele eirdles, ſhall wo their breaſts and ſhoulders 
with thorns, till the blood droppeth vn. the ground, 
without. their \ wiping it off. 

4. The coffin of the prophet,” ſupported by thirty 
Spahis without turbans, ſurrounded by four hun- 
dred Baſhaws, with drawn ſeimiters, to deſtroy all 


who ſhall look on the coffin -without reſpect, and 


whe ole bodies Thall be calt to the dogs. 

5. At every quarter of a mile, an aſs and a Jew 
ſhall be killed, and left on the ground weltering i in 
their blood. 

6. Thirty land Baſk avs ſhall be without purple, 
and with pitiful turbans of a black ſtuff dipped in the 


blood of the afs and the Jew, having one hand tied 
: behind to the ſhoulder; without ſtimiters, but with 
tails of black h horſes dragging on the ground to raiſe 


the duſt, 
7. "Three *thouland Janizaries, Vichdüt arms, 


having ſticks in their hands trailing on the ground, 


ſhall cry, “ Alla haſbi fagavuri!” Ci. e. Gel! is my 
protector let him pardon "2 7 

8. A cheſt filled with flyer to be ive to the 
people, but not to be gathered, till the proceſſion be 


over, under pain of being Impaled alive. 


9. In ne, this procefien'ſhall be clofed by a in 
nümerable fintttude o people, in che malt of whom | 
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with knives ſhall cut off the fleſh of their arms, their 
breaſts, and their faces, the better to appeaſe the 
wrath of the great God and his prophet Mahomet; 

and, at every quarter of a mile, they ſhall lift up 
the right-hand, and cry, With all their ſtrength, 
« Alla ſifai ſededni Ahday.“ 900 (i. e. . invoke God 
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with my mouth, that he may fortify r me e my 


energie. | 1 JJ OY Serb ein og . TX 
fe Werde e rel pg ev. e eee 
bor; is a 8 barbarous and cruel | ceremony, 


fi 5 Mx. A | 927A 
PH; my dear, ſo much fo, that I would not — 


5 ſhocked your cars with ſo black a relation of human 


depravity, but that I wiſh to inſpire a univerſal de- 


teſtation of the perſecuting ſpirit of ſuperſtition, 


We will cloſe this ſubject with the fictitious travels 


of Scarmentado, which, though done in the form 


of 4 novel, contain a true and melancholy collection 


* 2 en . 4 


of facts. A. 5 a 
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MY name is 5 my father was 'g0- 
vernor of the city of Candia, where I came into 
the world in the year 1600, and 1 remember that 
one, „ro. a Rupld and ſcurrilous p , vrote a copy 
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of dogerel verſes in my praiſe, by which he proved . 
me deſcended from Minos in a direct line; but my 


father being diſgraced ſome time after, he wrote 


another poem, by which it appeared I was no longer 


a- kin to Minos, but the ae of ire and 
her e,, ii 


When I was. Gam, years 3 my FFI an me 


to Rome, to finiſh my ſtudies. Monſignor Profonde, 
to whom I was recommended, was a ſtrange kind of 


man,. and one of the moſt terrible ſcholars breath- 


ing; he took it into his head to teach me the cate- 
gories of Ariſtotle, and I narrowly eſcaped his throw- 
ing me into the category of his minions. I ſaw 
many proceſſions and exorciſms, and much oppreſ- 


ſion. Signora Fatelo, a lady of no rigid morals, 


was fooliſh enough to like me: ſhe was wooed by 
tro Fouthful manks, the Rev. F ather Poignardini, 


and the Rev. Father Aconiti, but ſhe put an end to 
the pretenſions of both of them, by granting me her 
good graces z yet, , at the ſame, time, I narrowly os 
eſcaped being excommunicated. and poiſoned. | 1 


left Rome, exceedingly. well pleaſed with the archi- 
tecture of St. Peter's church, 1 


- went to France, i inthe reign of Lewis, PE aha | 


the Juſt; the firſt thing I was aſked was, whether 


1 choſe A reliſh of the Marſhal, d'Ancre, whoſe body . 
the public had roaſted, and which was diſtributing % 
very cheap to ſuch as deſired the happineſs of taſting. 


| This nation was at that time torn to pieces by civil 


Wart, occaſioned ſometimes by ambition, ſometimes | 
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eee nf ud uk, were the 
| liberties:iof: the Gallican church: (the Preneh, faid 
I, are naturally wiſe; what maltesithem dev rate from 


that character? They are much given to joleing and 


pleaſantry, and ꝓet they eemtmit al muffaere; happy 


chat age nn neee ring 


e a 
From henee 1 Ae bat bor England z-che Ame 8 


| Hatical temper excited here the ſame furious zeal ; 


A ſet of devout Roman Catholies, had refolved, * for 


the good of the church, to blow up the King, the 


royal family, aid the'parliament, with gunpowder, 
and thereby free the nation from- thoſe heretics. I 
was ſhewn the ſpot where theꝭ bleſſed Qveen Mary, 


daughter to Henry VIII. had caufed above fe hun 
 Ured*6f her fübjekcts to be burnt alive. A pious 
Hibernian prieſt aſſured me, it was a very lau dable | 
Action, *fitt, 'beratſe* thoſe they had burned were 


*Englthh ; and; ſecondly, becauſe they were wretches 


ho never took any a _— e Nn 
in St. Patrick. F | 


From England T went to-Holland; FEY 


Ang more peace and tranquillity among a more fleg- 


imitic people. At my arrival at the Hague, was 


eentertzined with tie beheading of a venerable old 
f patribt, the prime miniſter Barnevelt, who was the 


"moſt deſerving” man in the” republic. Struck with 


he nge alten tat bis crime was, ufd 


Ms on whether 


her 
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whether he had betrayed. the ſtate? He has done 
worſe, replied a preacher with a black cloak, he 
believes that we can be ſaved by good works, as 


well as by faith, You are ſenſible, that were ſuch 


ſyſtems ſuffered to prevail, the commonwealth could 
not long ſubſiſt, and that a ſevere law is neceſſary 
to check and refute ſuch ſcandalous errors. A deep 
Dutch politician told me with a ſigh, that ſuch com- 
mendable actions could not laſt for ever: Alas, Sir! 
faid he, our people naturally incline towards tole- 
ration; ſome day or other they will adopt it; I 
ſhudder at the thought: believe me, Sir, purſued he,. 
it is a mere chance that you actually find them ſo 
laudably and zealouſſy inclined as to cut off the 
heads of their fellow- creatures for the ſake of reli- 
gion. Such were the lamentable words of the 
Dutchman; for my own part, I thought proper to 
abandon a country, whoſe ſeverity had no compen- | 
ſation, and therefore embarked for Spain. | 
I arrived at Seville in the fineſt ſeaſon in the year. 
The court was there, the galleons were arrived, and 
all ſeemed to proclaim joy, abundance, and profu- 
ſion. I eſpied at the end of a beautiful alley, full 
of orange and lemon- trees, a vaſt concourſe round 
an amphitheatre richly adorned; the king, the queen, 
the infants and infantas, were ſeated under a ſtately _ 
canopy, and over againſt that auguſt family, another 
throne, higher and more magnificent, had been erect- 
ed. I told one of my travelling companions, that 
unleſs that ſuperb chrone were dedicated to the Dei ity, 
You. II. D 85 I could 
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. not ſee the uſe of it; but theſe indiſcreet words, 


being overheard by a grave Spaniard, I paid dear for 


having. uttered them. In the mean time, I imagined 
we were to be diverted with a carouſal, wreſtling, 
or bull-baiting; when I perceived the grand inqui- 
ſitor aſcend that throne, and beſtow his blefling upon 
the king and people. Then appeared an army of 


monks, filing off two by two; ſome. were white, 


others were black, grey, and brown; ; ſome were 
ſhod, and ſome bare - footed; ſome had beards, and 
ſome had none; ſome were with cowls, and ſome 
without. Then came the executioner, followed by 
about forty wretches, guarded by a world of gran- 
dees and alguazils, and covered with garments, upon 
which were painted flames and devils. Theſe fel 
lows were Jews, who would not altogether be com- 
pelled to abandon the law of Moſes; and Chriſtians 
who had married their godmothers, or perhaps re- 
fuſed to worſhip Neuſtra Dama d' Atocha, or to part 
with their money in favour of the brothers Hiero- 
"2 nymians. Prayers were ſaid very devoutly, after 
which all thoſe wretches were tortured and burnt : 
which concluded the ceremony, to the great edifi- 
cation of all the royal family. 1 


The ſame night, while I was s going to bed, two : 


meſſengers from the inquiſition came to my lodg- 
ings with the holy Hermandad. They embraced 
me tenderly, and, without ſpeaking a word, carried 
me out of the houſe, and conducted me into a dun- 
Bon, not beirn by heat, adorned with a cu- 
ö | | _ 7" 
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rious crucifix, and a mat inſtead of a bed. After I. 


. 
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had been there ſix weeks, the father inquiſitor ſent 
his compliments, and deſired to ſee me: I obeyed 
the ſummons: he received me with open arms, and 
after having embraced me with more than paternal 
fondneſs, told me, he was: very ſorry they had put 
me in ſo bad a lodgings but that all the apartments 
bappening to be full, it was impoſſible to give me a- 


nother; adding, however, that he hoped I ſhould be 


better taken care of another time. He then aſked 
me very lovingly, vhether I knew why I was put in 
there. I told the reverend father, 1 ſuppoſed it was 
for my ſins. Well, my dear child, replied he, but 
for what ſin! make me your confident—ſpeak. I 
did all I could to bethink myſelf of ſome miſde- 


meanor, but in vain; upon which, he made me re- 


collect my imprudent words: in, ſhort, 1 recovered 
my liberty, after having undergone a ſevere diſci- 
pline, and paid 30, O00 reals. I went to take leave 
of the grand inquiſitor; he was a very polite man, 
and aſked me how I reliſhed the holidays they had 
given me? I told him they were delightful, and at 
the ſame time went to preſs my companions to quit 
this enchanting country. They had time enough, 
during my confinement, to learn all the great at- 
chievements of the Spaniards, for the ſake of reli- 
gion. They had read the memoirs of the famous 
biſhop. of Chiapa, by which it appears, that ten 
lions of infidels had been murdered i in America to 


| convert kn reſt. I imagined that biſhop might ex- 
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aggerate a little, but ſuppoſing the victims were but 
half that number, the ſacrifice was ſtill admirable. 
- Notwithſtanding the diſagreeable adventures I had 
met with in my travels, determined to finiſh my 
tour, and accordingly embarked for Turkey, fully 
reſolved never more to intermeddle with other people's 
affairs, nor give my judgment about public ſhews. 
Theſe Turks, ſaid I, to my companions, are a ſet 
of unbaptized miſcreants z and of courſe more cruel 
than the reverend fathers of the e 1 758 
us be ſilent among the Mahometans. ir: 
arrived at Conſtantinople, where I was 8 
furprized to ſee: more Chriſtian churches than in 
Candia; but much more ſo, to ſee alſo a numerous 
train of monks, permitted to offer their prayers 
freely to the Virgin Mary, and to curſe Mahomet, 
fome in Greek, others in Latin, and ſome in Arme- 
nian. How reaſonable are the Turks] exclaimed. 
I. Whilſt the Chriſtian world ſtains a ſpotleſs. reli- 
Sion with blood, theſe infidels tolerate doctrines 
which they abhor, without moleſtation or inhuma- 
nity. The Grecian and Latin Chriſtians were at 
mortal enmity in Conſtantinople, and like dogs that 
® quarrelled in the ſtreets, perſecuted each other with 
the utmoſt violence. The Grand Vizir protected 
the Greeks, whoſe patriarch accuſed me before him 
of having ſupped with the Latins, and T was moſt 
charitably condemned by the divan, to receive one 
hundred blows with a lath, upon the ſole of the foot, 


ber N ä to be excuſed for 500 ſe- 
„ . | Wins. 
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ut quins. The next day the Grand Vizir was ſtrangled; 

— and the day following, his ſucceſſor, who was for 

ad the Latin party, and who was not ſtrangled till a 

LY month afterwards,. condemned me to the fame pu- | | 
ly niſhment, for having ſupped with the Grecian pa- +" 
s triarch: and, in ſhort, I was reduced to the ſad ne- | 

OY _ ceflity to frequent neither the Latin nor the Greek 1 
et church. To make myſelf amends, T determined to 
el make love toa young Turkiſh laſs, who ſeemed to bane ; | 
et 1 diſpoſition as gentle, kind, and compaſſionate in | 
„ private, as it was pious and devout in the moſque. i 
ly One night, as I was pleading my paſſion, and com- | | 
in plaining of her cruelty, ſhe ſuddenly exclaimed, Oh ' | 

us alla, alla, alla. Theſe are the ſacramental words of | 
rs the Turks, which I miſtook for the. ſoft tranſports | 
"IS of love, and therefore cried out in my turn, C05 | 

e- alla, alla, alla; upon which ſhe faid, « Let Mahomet N 
ed be glorified, you are a Turk,” In the morning the | 
li- iman came to perform the i initiating ceremony, but as 
[25 ] made ſome reſiſtance, the cady, who certainly was | 

a- a very loyal gentleman, told me he intended to have 1 
at. me impaled. 1 preſerved my religion, &c. by A | | 
at . [thouſand ſequins, and fled into Perſia, firmly re-- | 

th ſolved never to go to the Latin or Grecian maſs, | 
ed * to ſay alla, alla, alla, in Turkey. 4194: | | 
im At my arrival at Iſpahan, I was aſked which I 1 
oſt was for, white or black. ſheep? I anſwered, that 

ne the fleſh of a white, or black ſheep was equal to me, 

ot, Provided it was. tender. It ſhould be known, that 


ſe-⸗ the Liege of the white and black ſheep ſtill di- 
ns. wr 9 1 8 1 £88 D 3 | vided 8 
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aggerate a little, but ſuppoſing the victims were but 
half that number, the ſacrifice was ſtill admirable. 
Notwithſtanding the diſagreeable adventures I had 
met with in my travels, determined to finiſh my 
tour, and accordingly embarked for Turkey, fully 
reſolved never more to intermeddle with other people's 
affairs, nor give my judgment about public ſhe ws. 
Theſe Turks, ſaid I, to my companions, are a ſet 
of unbaptized miſcreants z and of courſe more cruel 
than the reverend fathers of the N CHIU On 
us be ſilent among the Mahometans.'' 
- Farrived at Conſtantinople, where I was enen 
furprized to ſee: more Chriſtian churches than in 
Candia; but much more ſo, to ſee alſo a numerous 
train of monks, permitted to offer their prayers 
freely to the Virgin Mary, and to curſe Mahomet, 
ſome in Greek, others in Latin, and ſome in Arme 
nian. How reaſonable are the Turks! exclaimed. 
I. Whilſt the Chriſtian world ſtains a ſpotleſs. reli- 
gion with blood, theſe infidels tolerate doctrines 
which they abhor, without moleſtation or inhuma- 
nity. The Grecian and Latin Chriſtians were at 
mortal enmity in Canſtantinople, and like dogs that 
® quarrelled in the ftreets, perſecuted each other with 
the utmoſt violence. The Grand Vizir protected 
the Greeks, whoſe patriarch accuſed me before him 
of having ſupped with the Latins, and I was moſt 


cCũharitably condemned by the divan, to receive one 


hundred blows with a lath, upon the ſole of the foot, 
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quins. The next day the Grand Vizir was ſtrangled; 


and the day following, his ſucceſſor, who was for 
the Latin party, and who was not ſtrangled till a 
month after wards, condemned me to the ſame pu- 


niſhment, for having ſupped with the Grecian pa- 


triarch: and, in ſhort, I was reduced to the ſad ne- 
ceſſity to frequent neither the Latin nor the Greek 


church. To make myſelf amends, I determined to 


make love toa young Turkiſh laſs, who ſeemed to have 


2 diſpoſition as gentle, kind, and compaſſionate in 


private, as it was pious and devout in the moſque. 


One night, as I was pleading my paſſion, and com- 
plaining of her cruelty, ſhe ſuddenly exclaimed, Oh 


alla, alla, alla. *T heſe are the ſacramental words of 
the Turks, which I miſtook for the ſoft tranſports 
of love, and therefore cried out in my turn, C5 
alla, alla, alla; upon which ſhe ſaid, « Let Mahomet 


be glorified, you are a Turk,” In the morning the 


iman came to perform the initiating ceremony, but as 


1 made ſome reſiſtance, the cady, who certainly was 


4 very loyal gentleman, told me he intended to have 


me impaled. I preſerved my religion, &c. by a 


thouſand: ſequins, and fled into Perſia, firmly re-- 
| ſolved never to go to the Latin or. Grecian maſs, 
or to ſay alla, alla, alla, in Turkey. 


At my arrival at Iſpahan, I was aſked b I 


was for, white or black ſheep? I anſwered, that 
the fleſh of a white or black ſheep was equal to me, 
provided it was tender. It ſhould be known, that 
* 6 tions: of the white and: black ſheep {till di- 
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vided the Perſians, who imagined I meant to Hugh 
at both parties, inſomuch that T had ſcarce entered 
the city gates, when J had a fad affair to extricate 
myſelf from; which I did however with a good num- 
ber of ſequins, and by N means 1 885 ang out * of 
the hands of theſe ſheep. _ 

I went as far as China with an interpreter, who 
informed me, that it was the only country where 
one might live freely, gaily, and peaceably. The 
Tartars had rendered themſelves maſters of it with 
fire and ſword, and the reverend fathers the Jeſuits, 
on one ſide, and the reverend fathers the Dominicans, 

the other, ſaid that they drew ſouls towards God 
every day, without any body's knowing it. Sure 
there never was a ſet of more zealous converters ! 
for they perſecuted one another by turns; and ſent 
to Rome whole volumes of calumnies, wherein 
they were reciprocally called infidels and prevari- 
cators. There was particularly a terrible quarrel 
among them, about the method of making a bow. 
The Jeſuits taught the Chineſe to ſalute their pa- 
rents afte the manner of their country; and the 
Dominicans, on the contrary, held that they ought 
to bow to them aſter the manner of Rome. I hap- 
pened to be taken by the Jeſuits for a Dominican, 
and they told his Tartarian majeſty, that I was the 
Pope's ſpy. The ſupreme council immediately or- 
dered the prime mandarin, who ordered a ſerjeant, 
who ordered four guards to arreſt and bind me, with 
. all the ceremony uſual on fuch occaſibns. I was 
| 0 7 | brought, 


sbrrnasrir o.. N 


brought, after one hundred and forty genu- flexions, 


before his majeſty, who aſked me, whether J really 
was the Pope's ſpy, and whether it was true, that 
his holineſs intended to come in perfon to dethrone 


him? I anſwered, that the Pope was a prieſt, three- 


ſcore and ten years of age; that he lived four thou- 
ſand miles diſtant from his ſacred Tartaro-Chineſe 
majeſty; that he had about two thouſand ſoldiers, 
who mounted guard with an umbrella; that he 
never dethroned any body; and, in ſhort, that his 
majeſty might ſleep in quiet. This was the laſt un- 
fortunate adventure I met with i in the whole courſe © 
of my travels. I was ſent to Macao, where I-em- 
barked for Europe. | 

I was obliged, in order to refit my thip, to N00 
into a harbour, on the coaſt of Golconda. I laid 


hold of that opportunity, to go and ſee the court of 


the great Aureng-zebe, ſo much renowned for its 
wonderful magnificence: he was then at Delhi; 
and I had the good fortune to ſee him the day of 


that pompous ceremony, in which he received the 


Heavenly Preſent ſent him by the ſheriff of Mecca, 
viz. the broom, with which they had ſwept the holy 
houſe, the Caaba, and the Beth alla. That broom 
is a ſymbel which ſweeps away all uncleanneſs of 


_ foul. Aureng-zebe had no occaſion for it, ſince. he 


was the moſt pious man in Indoſtan. It is true, he 
had cut his brother's throat, poiſoned his father, and 
put to death, by torture, about twenty rayas, and as 


| wy yet nothing was talked of but his 


WS - _ devotion, 
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devotion, which, they ſaid, was without equal, ex- 


| . cept that of his moſt ſacred majeſty Muley Iſmael, 


the moſt ſerene emperor of Morocco, who never 
175 failed to ſtrike off ſeveral heads, Rey Friday after 
Prayers. | 
To all this ! 3 not a word; my travels and 
adventures had taught me to bridle my tongue ; and 
I was very ſenſible, it was not mine to decide be- 
Tween the piety of the emperers of India and Mo- 
rocco. | 
I had not yet ſeen Africa; but whilſt I was de- 
1 with myſelf, whether it was better to ſatisfy 
this laſt inclination, or fail for Italy, my ſhip Was 
taken by the negroes, and I was, of courſe, carried 
thither. Our captainrailed againſt the captors, aſking 
them the reaſon why they thus outrageouſly violated 
the law of nations? They replied, Your noſe is long, 
and Our's is flat; your hair is ſtraight, and our wool 
is curled; you are white, and we are black; con- 
ſequently we ought, aceording to the Heres and 
unalterable law of nature, to be ever enemies.— 
'You buy us on the coaſt of Guinea, as if we were 


not human creatures, then treat us like beaſts, and 


* SHS Sos ira 
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with repeated blows conſtrain us to an eternal dig- 
; ging into the mountains, in-order to find a ridicu- 
lous yellow duſt, of no intrinſic value, and not worth | 

a good Egyptian onion; therefore when we meet 
with you, and happen to be ſtrongeſt, we make you our 

| flaves, and force you to till our ground, or elſe we 
cut off 11 858 . or ears. We had nothing to oy 
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againſt ſo wiſe a, diſcourſe. - I was employed to till 
the ground of an old | negro woman, having no incli- . 
nation to loſe either my noſe or my ears; and, after 
a twelvemonth's lavery, was redeemed * ſome 
friends I had written to for that purpoſe. ' 

Having thus ſeen the world, and all that 1 grove; 
good, and admirable in it, 1 reſolved to return to 


- Candia, where 1 married preſently after my arrival, 


and ſoon became an example to devotees and jealous 


huſbands, by the profound taciturnity and tranquillity 


which I obſerved upon all occaſions. To ſay the 


truth, I found matrimony, when compared to what 
4 had ſeen and n a very tolerable evil. 


- 
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0 Un were fo good yeſterday, sir, as to th 
the. ill conſequences of ſuperſtition, and the 


;njuitice of perſecution. This brought to my mind 


the tory of the flying cheſt, which I read ſome time 


| ago; and I thought very diverting. As it is founded 


on ſuperſtition, will you give me leave to read it ? 
Rwy Fw ee e . 
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3 willingly, Charles; for though PEO, is more 
7 of diverſion than inſtruction i in this tale, yet, as you 
may be innocently merry at the incidents, and as 
innocent mirth is very. deſirable, I gladly give my 
conſent. Neither is it without a moral; it will 
caution you againſt, credulity, and teach you not to : 
N A ao aſſent to bold and raſh een, 0 
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852 the Story of Mazzx and the Ba Sent ur. 


I AM the only fon of a rich merchant of . 
A little while after his death, I ſpent the beſt part 
of the wealth he left me. I was making an end of 
the remainder with my friends, when a ſtranger that 
paſſed by Surat, to go, as he ſaid, to the Iſle of 
Ceylon, by chance dined at my table. They hap- 
pened to talk about travelling. Some commended 
the uſefulneſs and pleaſure of it, others repreſented 

the dangers, Some of the company gave us an 
-account of their travels. T he curious things they 
had ſeen excited me to travel; but the dangers they 
5 had run through, hindered me Röm reſolving on it. 
©" Aﬀer T had heard them all, I faid, one cannot 
bear you ſpeak of the pleaſures you have had in 
going over the world, without feeling an extreme 


|  defire of travelling. But the dangers that travellers 


are expoſed to, take from me the inclination of 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing ather countries. If one could, WONT * | 
ſmiling; go from one end of the world to the other, 


without meeting with unlucky accidents on the way, I 
ſhould ſet off to-morrow from Surat. At theſe words, 
which made all the company laugh, the ſtranger 


aid to me; Seigneur Malek, if you have a deſire 


to travel, and if the danger alone of meeting with 
robbers hinders you from reſolving to do ſo, I will 
teach you, when you will, a way to go from king 
dom to kingdom, without any danger. I believed 


he was in jeſt; but after dinner he took me aſide, 


and told me that the next morning he would come 

to me, and ſhew me ſomething very extraordinary. 
He did not fail: he came again to me, and ſaid, 

1 will keep my word with you; but you will not ſee 


the effect of my promiſe theſe two or three days, for 
it is a work that cannot be done to-day. Send one 


ef your ſlaves for a joiner, and let them both bring 
boards with them; which was done immediately. 
When the joiner: and the ſlave were come, the 


| ftranger bid the joiner make a cheſt ſix feet long, 
and four broad. The workman went preſently to 


work; the ſtranger, on his part, was not idle; he 
made a great many pieces of the machine, the 


vices and the ſprings. They worked all day long, 


and the joiner was diſmiſſed: the ſtranger ſpent 
the day following to n che fprings, and to _— 
by work! = 
At three days al the cheſt was finiſhed ; it was 
covered with a Perſian carpet, and carried into the 
Ei | 0 0. country, 
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country, whither I went with the ſtranger : who 
A aid to me; ſend away your ſlaves, and let us ſtay 
here Kun I will have none near but yourſelf to be 
Witneſs of what I do. I ordered my ſlaves to go 
home, and I. ſtaid alone with the ſtranger. I 
longed to know what he would do with this ma- 
chine; he at length got in it, and at the ſame time 
the cheſt raiſed itſelf up from the ground, and cut 
the air with incredible ſwiftneſs; 3 in one moment it 
ſprung a great way from me, and the next was 9 25 
" my feet. | 
I cannot tell you bow 8 10 was sſurprized at this 
prodigy. You ſee, ſaid the ſtranger to me, getting 
£2; out of the machine, a very eaſy carriage, and you 
ought to be perſuaded, that, travelling after this 
manner, one need not fear being robbed on the road. 
This is the method I would have you take to travel 
in ſafety. I will make you a preſent of this trunk; 
you may make uſe of it when you have a mind 
to go into foreign countries. Think not, con- 
tinued he, that there is any inchantment in what 
vou have ſeen: tis not by cabaliſtick words, nor 
by virtue of a taliſman, that this cheſt raiſes itſelf; A, 
the air. Its motion is made by an ingenious arti- 
ice, that ſhews the power of n of which 
8 4 am a perfect maſter, - | 
5 I thanked the ſtranger for fo. rare a us, and 
pave him, as an acknowledgment, a purſe full of 
ſequins. Inform me, fald I to him afterwards, how 
7: nun ſet this chelt in motion: Nen teach 
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you that c anſwered he. At theſe words 
he made me go into the machine with him; 
touched a ſpring, and preſently we were lifted up in 
the air, Then ſhewing me what method was to be 
taken to guide it right; in turning this vice, ſaid he 
to me, you go to the right, and in turning that, 
you go to the left; by touching this, ſtring you 
aſcend,” and by touching that you deſcend. 1. 
made trial of it myſelf; I turned the vices, and 
touched the ſprings; the cheſt, effectually obedient . 
to my hand, went which way I pleaſed, and haſtened 
or ſlackened the motion as I managed. After having 
made a great many wheelings about in the air, we 
took our flight towards my houſe, and deſcended 
into my garden; which we eaſily did, becauſe we 
had taken off the carpet that covered the machine, 
which had a great many holes through it, as well 
to admit the air, as to look through, . 
We were at Wome before my Haves, who were 
enough ſurprized to ſee us return. I locked: the 
cheſt up in my apartment, where I kept it with as 
much care as if it had been a treaſure z and the 
..Rranger went away as content with me, as I was 
with him. I continued to divert myſelf with my 
friends, till T had ſpent all my patrimony. I began 
alſo. to borrow, inſomuch that J inſenſibly found 
mylelf loaded with debts. As ſoon as it was known 
in Surat that T was ruined, I loſt my credit, nobody 
would lend me any thing; and my creditors, impa- 
tient to have their prone ey again, gave me notice to 
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pay it. Not knowing any longer which way to 
turn myſelf, and by conſequence being liable to 
troubles and affronts, I had recourſe to my cheſt: I 
drew it one night out of my apartment into my 
yard, I got into it, with ſome proviſions, and the 
little money TI had left. I touched the ſpring that 
made the machine mount; then turning one of the 
vices, I went far enough from Surat, and from my 
1 without fear 23 their NOS any officers 
_— me. 2 
I made the cheſt go all that night as faſt as 1 
Gble, and I believed that I ſurpaſſed the wind in 
fwiftneſs. At day-break, I looked through a hole 
to fee where I was, and perceived nothing but moun- 
| tains and precipices, a dry country, and a frightful 
dieſert; I could diſcover no appearance of an habi- 
tation. I continued to travel through the air all that 
day and the night following, The next day I found 
myſelf over a very thick wood, - nigh which there 
was a very Was! town ſituated in a 2 = eg 
1 P ed S194 
I ſtopt to look at the town, as well as at a mag- 
mificent palace, that offered itſelf to my view at the 
end of the plain. I deſired paſſionately to know 
Where I was, and had already thought on a way to 
ſatisfy my curioſity, when I ſaw in the fields a 
peaſant tilling the ground. I deſcended in the wood, 
where I left my cheſt, and went towards the huſ- 
- bandman, of whom I aſked: how they called the 
town. Young man, anſwered he, one may ſee you 
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are a ftranger, ſince you know not that this town is 


called Gazna; the equitable and valiant King Ba- 


haman makes it the place of his-refidence. And 
who lives, ſaid I to him, in that palace that we ſee 
at the end of the plain? The King of Gazna, re- 
plied he, has built it to keep his daughter the 


Princeſs Schitine i in, who is threatened” by her ho- 


roſcope to be deceived by a man. Bahaman, to 


elude this prediction, built this palace, which is of 


marble and furrounded* with deep ditches of water. 


_ The gate is ſteel of China; and beſides that, the 
King keeps the key of it; there is a numerous guard 


that watches night and day, to hinder any man 


from going in. The King goes once a week to ſee 


the Princeſs his dau ghter, and then retu rns to 
Gazna, Schirine has no company in this palace, 
but a governeſs and ſome maiden-ſtaves. 

I thanked the peaſant for his information, and 
went towards the town. When I was almoſt ar- 
rived there, I heard a great noiſe, and preſently ſaw 


many horſemen, magnificently cloathed, and all. 


mounted on very fine horſes that were richly-ac- 
coutred, I perceived, in the middle of that ſtately 


cavaleade, a luſty man, who had on his head a 


crown of gold, and whoſe cloaths were covered with 
diamonds. * judged that he was the King of 
Gazna, who was going to ſee the Princeſs his bs 
daughter, and I underſtood in the town that I wad 


not rayon in my * 
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After 1 had taken a turn or two about the town, 
and ſatisfied my curioſity a little, 1 remembered my 


| | cheſt ; and though I had. left it in a place where 1 
had reaſon to think it ſafe, yet I was uneaſy. I 


went from Gazna, and J could not be ſatisfied, till 


4 came where it was. Then I was at eaſe, I eat 


with a good appetite what was left of my provi- 


fion, and the night coming on, I reſolved, to ſpend 
It in the wood. J doubted not but 1 ſhould ſleep 
well; for neither my debts, nor the ill condition I 
found myſelf i in, gave me much uneaſineſs: never- 
theleſs I could not ſleep; what the peaſant had told 
me of the Princeſs Schirine. was: always in my 


thoughts. Is it poſlible, ſaid I, that Bahaman ſhould 


be afraid of a frivolous prediction? Was it neceſſary 


to build a palace to ſhut up his daughter in? Was 
ſhe not ſafe enough in his? Beſides, if aſtrologers 


can dive into the obſcurity of what is to come, if 
they can read futurity in the ſtars, it is in vain to 
endeavour to elude their predictions, they muſt of 


neceſſity be accompliſhed. If the Princeſs of Gazna 


be predeſtined to be deceived by a man, it is in. vain 


for any one to pretend to prevent it. 
I was ſo taken up with thinking on Schirine, ho 
I fancied to myſelf was handſomer than all the ladies 


1 had ſeen, though at Surat and Goa I had beheld 
many of the moſt beautiful women, who. had con- 
: tributed not a little to ruin me. But I had a 
great deſire to try my fortune. y will, faid I, 
| en myſelf to the . of the Princeſs' — —4 
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and endeavour to get into her apartment. Perhaps 
I am the mortal, whoſe fortunate attempt the aſtro- 
Jogers have ſeen written in the ſtars, 

I was young, and by conſequence heedleſs; I 
wanted not courage: I formed this raſh deſign, and 
executed ĩt immediately, I raiſed myſelf in the air, 
and guided my cheſt towards the palace. The dark- 
neſs of the night was ſuch as I could deſire. I 
paſſed, without being perceived, over the ſoldiers 
heads, who being poſted about the ditches, kept a 
ſtrict guard. I deſcended upon the roof of the pa- 
Jace, nigh a place where I ſaw a light. I got out 
of my cheſt, and flipt in at a window, that was open 
to receive the freſhneſs of the air, into an apartment 
richly furniſhed, where the Princeſs Schirine was 
lying on a brocaded ſopha. She ſeemed to me of a 
dazzling beauty; I found her far excelling the idea 
I had formed of her. I went near to behold her, 
but I could not look on ſo many charms without 
tranſport; I fell on my knees before her, and kiſſed 
one of her delicate hands. She waked that inſtant, 
and | perceiving a man-in ſuch a poſture, -was fright- 
ened. She gave a ſhriek, and preſently her go- 


yerneſs, who lay in the next chamber, came running 


to her. Mahpeiker, ſaid the Princeſs, come and 
help me. There is a man! How got he into my 
apartment? Or rather, are not you an accomplice 
of his crime? Who I? replied the governeſs, your 
ſuſpicion wrongs me! I am not leſs aſtoniſhed than 
you, to ſee this audacious youth here : Beſides, if I 

| would 
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| After Thad taken a turn or two about the town, 
9 and ſatisfied my. curioſity, a little, 1 remembered my 
cheſt; and though I had. left it in a place where ! 


1 had reaſon to think. it fafe, yet I was uneaſy. 1 


went from Gazna, and J could not be ſatisfied, till 
I came where it was. Then I. was at caſe, I eat 

with a good appetite what was. left of my provi- 
fion, and the night coming on, 1 reſolved, to ſpend 


it in the wood... J doubted not but I ſhould ſleep 


well; for neither my debts, nor the ill condition [ 
found myſelf i in, gave me much uneaſineſs: never- 
theleſs I could not ſleep; what the peaſant had told 
me of the Princeſs Schirine was: always in my 
thoughts. Is it poſlible, ſaid I, that Bahaman ſhould 


be afraid of a frivolous prediction: Was it neceſſary 


to build a palace to ſhut up his daughter in? Was 


ſme not ſafe enough in his? Beſides, if aſtrologers 
can dive into the obſcurity of what is to come, if 
they can read futurity in the ſtars, it is in vain to 


endeavour to elude their predictions, they muſt of 
neceſſity be accompliſhed. If the Princeſs of Gazna 
be predeſtined to be deceived by a man, it is in vain 
for any one to pretend to prevent it. ; 
I was ſo taken up with thinking on Schirine, ho 
I fancied to myſelf was handſomer than all the ladies 
1 had ſeen, though at Surat and Goa I had beheld 
many of the moſt beautiful women, who. had con- 


| tributed. not a little to ruin me. But I had a 
great deſire to try my fortune, I will, ſaid I, 


auler wa to the top of the Princeſs's palace, 
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and endeavour to get into her apartment. Perhaps 
F am the mortal, whoſe fortunate attempt the aſtro- 
Jogers have ſeen written in the ſtars, , 

I was young, and by conſequence heedleſs ; 1 
wanted not courage : I formed this raſh deſign, and 
executed it immediately. I raiſed myſelf in the air, 
and guided my cheſt towards the palace. The dark- 


neſs of the night was ſuch as I could deſire. I 


paſſed, without being perceived, over the ſoldiers 
heads, who being poſted about the ditches, kept a 
ſtrict guard. I deſcended upon the roof of the pa- 


lace, nigh a place where I ſaw a light. I got out 


of my cheſt, and ſlipt in at a window, that was open 
to receive the freſhneſs of the air, into an apartment 


richly furniſhed, where the Princeſs Schirine was 
lying on a brocaded ſopha. She ſeemed to me. of a 


dazzling beauty ; ; I found her far excelling the idea 
I had formed of her. I went near to behold her, 


but I could not look on ſo many charms without | 


tranſport ; I fell on my knees before her, and kiſſed 


one of her delicate hands. She waked that inſtant, 


and percelving a man in ſuch a poſture, Was fright- 
ened. She gave a ſhriek, and preſently her go- 


yerneſs, who lay in the next chamber, came running 


to her. Mahpeiker, faid the Princeſs,, come and. 


help me, There is a man! How got he into my 
apartment? Or rather, are not you an accomplice 


of his crime? Who I? replied the governeſs, your 


ſuſpicion wrongs me! I am not leſs aſtoniſhed than. 
you, to ſee this audacious youth here : | Beſides, if I 
would 


— 
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would have favoured his boldneſs, how could I have 
deceived the vigilance of the guards that are about 
this caſtle? You know there are twenty ſteel doors 
to open, before any can get into. this apartment ; 


| that the royal ſignet is upon every lock ; and that 
| the King your father has the keys: I cannot com- 


prehend how this young man has ſurmounted all 


theſe difficulties. 4 


While the governeſs was thus ſpeaking, I thought 


on what I ſhould fay to them ; and it came in my 
head to perſuade them that I was the prophet Ma- 
homet. Charming Princeſs, ſaid I to Schirine, let 
not yourſelf, or Mahpeiker, be ſurpriſed to lee me 
here; I am not one of thoſe lovers who make uſe of 
gold, and employ every artifice to accompliſh- their 
wiſhes. I have no deſires that your virtue need 
to be frightened at ;' far be all guilty thoughts from 
me. I am the prophet Mahomet. I could not, 
without pity, ſee you condemned to paſs your youth- 
ful days in a priſon, and T come to give you my 
promiſe, that I will ſecure you from the prediction 
which Bahaman your father is afraid of. Let him 
and yourſelf be both eafy henceforth as to your future 
deſtiny, which cannot but be full of glory and hap- 

pineſs, ſince you ſhall be Mahomet's wife. As ſoon 
as the news of your marriage ſhall be ſpread abroad 
in the world, all the Kings of the earth will fear the 
father-in-law of the greãt at prophet, and all he 5 Prin- 
ceſſes will envy your condition. 
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Schirine and her governeſs looked upon one ano 
ther at this diſcourſe, as if to conſult what they 
ought to think of it. 1 had reaſon to fear, I confeſs, 
that they would. not believe me; but women are apt 
to give into wonders. If you are the holy prophet 
Mahomet, ſaid  Schirine, you are pure, and free 
from evil intentions; you will. firſt reconcile my 
father fo the match, and then, on an appointed day, 
perform the ceremonies proper to marriage: but if 
you are an impoſtor, you will betray your wicked 
deſigns. My governeſs ſhall wait in the next apart - 
ment whenever you viſit me, till this be accompliſhed ; 
one ſhriek from me will alarm her, and ſhe will call 
the guards, if your actions ſhould ſhew you are not 
what you pretend. I anſwered the Princeſs by com- 
mending her virtue, applauding the juſtice of the 


teſt ſhe propoſed, and fixing on that day month for 


the ſolemnization of our nuptials, as J hoped by that 
time to find ſome lucky means of deceiving her 
father into the ſame belief. Accordingly Mahpeiker 
and her miſtreſs gave credit to my ſtory, and be- 
lieved me to be Mahomet. After having paſſed the 
beſt part of the night with the Princeſs of Gazna, 1 


went out of her apartment before it was day-light, 


not without promiſing her that I would come the 
following. evening. I made haſte to my machine, I 
put myſelf in it, and raiſed myſelf very high, that T 
might not be ſeen by the ſoldiers. I deſcended in the 


wood; I left my cheſt, and went to the town, where 


15 beugt proviſions «fox eight days, with magni- 
| ficent 
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ficent apparel, a fine turban of Indian linen, with 
ſtripes of gold, and a rich girdle. I did not forget 
eſſences and the beſt perfumes. I laid out all my 
money i in theſe purchaſes, without perplexing myſelf 
to know where I ſhould get more: I thought | 
could want for e after ſo ee an 
adventure. 
I ſtaid all that day in the wood, es I em- 
ployed myſelf in perfuming and ſetting myſelf out, 
When the night was come, I got into my cheſt, and 
| returned to the top of the Princeſs Schirine' s palace. 
1 introduced myſelf into her apartment as the night 
before. The Princeſs declared ſhe waited for 
me with 3 impatience. O great prophet, ſaid 
the, I began already to be uneaſy, and I feared 
you had forgot your ſpouſe. My dear Princeſs, 
_ anſwered I, could you give ,way to. ſuch a fear! 
Since I have plighted you my troth, ought not you 
to be perſuaded that I would love you always? But 
tell me, replied ſhe, why have you ſo young a look! 
I thought that the prophet Mahomet was a venerable 
old man. You were not deceived, anſwered I, tis 
| the idea you ought to have of me; and if I ſhould 
appear to you ſuch as I ſometimes ſhew. myſelf to the 
faithful, to whom I deign that honour, you would 
ſee me with a long white beard and a bald head; but 
1 thought you would better like a form not ſuper- 
| annuated : And, for this reaſon, I have borrowed 
the ſhape of a young man. The governeſs;j joining 
chen i in our . told me, chat 1 had done very 
| | well; 3 
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well; and that whoever would perſonate a huſband, 
cannot appear too agreeable. 


I went again from the caſtle towards the end of 


the night, for fear it ſhould be diſcovered that I was 


a falſe prophet. I returned the next day, and be- 
haved myſelf always fo cautiouſly, that Schirine and 
5 e could not ſuſpect the leaſt deceit in 

It is true, the Princeſs took inſenſibly ſuch a 


king to me, that it contributed very much to make 
her believe all that J faid to her. When we are 


favourably prepoſſeſſed, we miſtruſt not ſincerity. 
In a few days, the King of Gazna, attended by 


his officers, went to the palace of the Princeſs his | 
daughter, and finding his doors all ſhut, and his ſeal 
on the locks, he ſaid to his viſiers that were with 


him, all is ſaſe; while the doors of the palace are in 
this condition, I ſhall not fear the misfortune my 
daughter is threatened with. He went alone into 


the apartment of Schirine, who could not conceal 


her confuſion at the ſight of him. He perceived 


it, and was willing to know the cauſe of it. His 


curioſity augmented the Princeſs's confuſion, who 


ſeeing herſelf at laſt obliged to fatisfy him, told 


him all that had paſt. 


' You may imagine how much King Bahaman way 
ſurprized, when he underſtood he was Mahomet's* 
father-in-law. Oh abſurdity! cried he, Oh! my 
daughter, that you ſhould be ſo credulous ! O Hea- 
ven, I now ſee very plain, that it is in vain to en- 
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deavour to ſhun tlie misfortunes, you; have reſerv- 
ed for us. The fate of Schirine is inevitable. A 


traitor has deceived her. In ſaying this, he ruſhed 
out of the Princeſs's apartment in afffiction, and 
ſearched the palace from top to bottom, But his 
ſearch was to no purpoſe, ſor he found no marks 
of diſcovery. At this his ſurprize increal ed. Which 


way, ſaid he, did this audacious fellow get into the 
caſtle ? "Tis what I cannot Conceive... 


Then he called his viſiers and his * 


T hey ran at his call, and ſeeing. him, Agitated, 
they were afraid. What is the matter, Sir? 
| faid his firſt Miniſter to him; you ſeem trou- 


bled. What misfortune does the: concern that 


appears. in your looks, declare to us? The King 
told them all he had been informed of, and aſked 


them what they thought. of the ſtory: The 
Grand Viſier . ſpoke firſt. He ſaid, that the in- 


; tended marriage might be true, though. it bad the 
appearance of a fable. That there were ſome noble 
families in the world, who made no difficulty to aſ- 


cribe their origin to ſuch like events, and that for 
him he locked on the communication that the 
Princeſs had with Mahomet, as a thing very likely. 


The other viſiers, in complaiſance perhaps to him 
mat ſpoke firſt, were of his opinion: but one of the 


courtiers declared himſelf againſt it, in theſe terms; 


15 1 am ſurpriſed to ſee ſenſible men give credit to a 
ſtory, . ſo little worthy, of belief. How can it enter 
into the heads of men of ſenſe, that our great pro- 


phet 
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phet ſhould be capable of coming to ſeek women in 
this world, who in his heavenly abode is encom- 
paſſed by the moſt beautiful ones. It is contrary 
to common ſenſe; and if the King will take my 
advice, inſtead of giving ear to ſo ridiculous a ſtory, 
he ſhould examine thoroughly into the affair. I 
am perſuaded, that he would preſently diſcover the 
deceiver, who, under that ſacred name, has the 
audaciouſneſs to endeavour to ſeduce the Princeſs. 
Though Bahaman was naturally credulous; though 
he took his firſt Miniſter for a man of great judge- 
ment; and though all his viſiers believed that 
Schirine was actually betrothed to Mahomet; he de- 
clared himſelf nevertheleſs for the negative. He re- 
ſolved to be informed of the truth of it; but being 
willing to act with prudence in this affair, and to 
endeavour to ſpeak with the pretended prophet, in 
private, he ſent his viſiers and his courtiers back to 
Gazna. Go back, ſaid he to them, I will ſtay 
alone to- night in this caſtle with my daughter. Go; 
but come hither to me again to-morrow. They 


all obeyed the King's orders. They went back to 
the town, and Bahaman waiting for the night, began 
| to aſk the Princeſs new queſtions. He aſked her if 
I had eaten with her. No, Sir, ſaid his daughter, 


I offered him in vain meat and drink, he would not 


touch them, and I never ſaw him take the leaſt nou- 


riſhment, nor commit the leaſt indelicacy, ſince he 
has uſed to come hither. Relate to me again this 


adventure, replied- he, and hide not from me any 
ohe . 
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one particular. Schirine gave him a renewed account 
of it, and the king, attentive to her relation, careful 
weighed every circumſtance. = | 
In the mean while, the night came on; Wien 
ſat himſelf on a ſopha, and wax candles were lighted, | 
and placed before him 'on' a marble-table. He 
drew his ſcimitar to uſe it, if there ſhould be 
occaſion, to waſh away in my blood the affront done 
to his honour. He expected me every. moment, and 
in the expectation he was, of ſeeing me appear all 
on a ſudden, I cannot VII he was without 
| 3 | ; 25 

It happened that AAA to Mn. very much. A 

great flaſh chanced to dart full in the king's eyes, 
and made him ſtartle. He went to the win- 
dow which Schirine told him I came in at, and per- 
ceiving the air all on fire, he was much perplexed 
in his thoughts. 'Fhough he ſaw nothing that was 
unnatural, he could not look on thoſe meteors; as the 

effects of exhalations kindled in the air; he rather 
believed that the flames announced to earth, the 
deſcent of Mahomet, and that the gates of heaven 
unfolding to let out the 8 made the air one 
luminous body. 

In the diſpoſition che king O mind was, 1 pre- 
ſented myſelf without danger before that Prince. 
Far from ſhewing himſelf furious when 1 appear- 
ed at the window, he was ſeized with reſpect 


and fear, He let fall his ſeimitar, caſt himſelf at 


nc feet, and kifing chem, ſaid to me: O great 
. 9 


. 
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nn am I, and what have I "TOY todeſerve 


the honour to be your father-in-law.? 1 judged by 


theſe words, what had paſſed between the king and the 


princeſs, and I found that the good Bahaman was 
not more difficult. to be deceived than his daughter. 


I was charmed, to perceive that J had nothing to do 


with one of thoſe penetrating heads who. would have 


made the prophet undergo an examination that 
would have puzzled him. 


Taking advantage of 
his weakr eſs, O king, faid I to him, raiſing him 
up, you are of all the Mahometan princes, the moſt 
firm to my ſect, and by conſequence, he that ought 


to be the moſt acceptable to me. It was recorded in 


the Book of Fate, that your \daughter ſhould be de- 


ceived by a man; this your aſtrologers. very truly 


diſcovered by their ſublime ſcience, but I have 


prayed the moſt, High. to, exempt ,you. from that 
mortal affliction, and to blot out this misfortune from 
. the predeſtination of mankind. This he was Pleaſed 
to do for my ſake, upon wer that 8 Schirine 
ſhould. become, one of my wives. Eq, this I con- 
ſented, to recompenl: n the good deeds: you. go 
eyery day. 4 11 „ ot oct birt 941 00 
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King 1 Was not in 1 a, condition of os 


ceiving himſelf. . That weak prince believed all I had 
told bien and overjoyed at this alliance with the 


great prophet, he caſt himſelf at my feet, a ſecond. 
time, to ſhew me the ſenſe he. had of, my kindneſs. 


1 raiſed him up again, embraced him, and aſſured 


Vor. I, | E him 
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'him of my protection, while he could r not find work | 


to to expreſs the [gratitude « of his mind. 


The next morning the viſiers and the courtiers 


returned to the Princeſs? s palace. They aſked the 
king if he waSinformed of the truth of what he de- 
fired to know.” 'Yes, ſaid he, I know now to what 
"T5 am to truſt. I have ſeen and ſpoken to the great 
4 'proptiet himſelf; he is to be my daughter's huſband, 


: *Nothing i is mote true. Upon this the viſiers and 


the courtiers, turning towards him that had oppoſed 
'x "pd bility of this marriage, reproached him with 
ine ri dulity; ; but they found him reſolute in his 
? opinion': He maintained it with obſtinacy, what- 
ever the king could ſay to perſuade him that Ma- 
"Komet was married to Schirinè; till at laſt Bahaman 
became almoſt angry with this incredulous + 
Who Was made the jeſt of the council. 
my The heavens conſpired, as it were, to deceive the 
"Ki ing. An aceident that happened the ſame day, con- 
firined the viſiers in their opinion. As they were re 
turning to the town with their maſter; a ſtorm ſurpriſ 
ed them in the plain. The lightning flaſhed in their 


faces, and the thunder roared in ſo terrible a manner, 


chat they feared it Was the laſt day. It happened 
* Hat the ineredulous courtier's horſe took fright; ; he 
Py " pranced,: Hung his'maſter'\ on the ground, and broke 
his leg with the fall. This event was looked upon 
as an effect of the wrath of heaven. O miſerable 


5 vreteb, cried the king, ſeeing the courtier fal, thi 
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is the fruit of your obſtinacy; you would not believe 


me, and the prophet has puniſhed you! 
They carried the lame courtier home, and Baha- 


man was no ſooner returned to his palace, but he 
cauſed it to be publiſhed at Gazna, that all the in- 
habitants ſhould celebrate with feaſting, the day 
appointed for the marriage of Schirine with Ma- 
homet. 


I took a walk in the town; and was in- 
formed of this news, as well as of the accident of 
the caurtier's falling from his horſe. It is not to be 


conceived how credulous and ſuperſtitious the people 


were; they made public rejojcings, and ran crying 


| upand down, Long live e the min, 
of the great prophet 


As ſoon as it was night, I got to the wat; again, 
and was preſently with the: princeſs,” Charming 
Schirine, ſaid I, going into her apartment, you know 


not what has happened to day on the plain, A 


courtier, who doubted that you were to be Maho- : 
met's wie, has atoned for this doubt. T raiſed a 
tempeſt that frightened his horſe ; the courtier 8 
and broke his leg. I did not think fit to carry 
my revenge any farther 3 but 1 ſwear by my on 
which is at Mecca, that if any one hereafter dares to 
doubt of your happineſs, it ſhall coft him his life. 

After having ſaid ſome, hours with e Do 
ft EO 2280084046 


The day gering- _ king. aſſembled his ed; 


| and courtiers. Let us go all together, ſaid he to 
| them, to alk Mahomet” 8 pardon for the unhappy man 


E 2- who 
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who refuſed to believe me, and Who has received 
the chaſtiſement of his u- belief. At the lame they 
mounted their horſes, and went to the princeſs's 
palace. IT The king himſelf opened the doors, which 
The had locked and ſealed with his ſignet the day 
before. He went up, followed by his viſiers, into 
dis- daughter's apartment. Schirine, faid he, we are 
come to deſire you to intercede With the prophet for 
à man who has incurred his wrath. I know very 
well what you mean, Sir, anſwered the princeſs; 
Mahomet has ſpoken to me of it. She then re- 
b -peated to them what TI had told her oyer night, 
tmed them that I had ſworn to deſtroy all 
thoſe who doubted of her marriage 2 967 te 
8 «prophet. „ 
When the good king Binaman heard this diſ- 
| "Kobe the turned himſelf towards his viſiers and 
feourtiers, 2nd aid to them. "Had we not hitherto 
given credit to What we have ſeen, could we, after 
Sthiis, diſbeliere that Mahomet is my ſon-in-law, 
Fou find iat he himſelf told my daughter, that he 


hac raiſed the ſtorm to revenge himſelf of that faith- 


Jeſs! man. All the miniſters and others were con- 
vinced that ſhe was the prophet's wife; they cal 
| #Hlierfifelves before her; they humbly beſought her to 
intercede with me in behalf of the wounded courtier; 
and ſhe promiſed them ſo to do. 
During this time, Thad conſumed all my proviſions 
| A having no money leſt, the poor prophet Mabo- 


met e net to know what to do. — 
myk 


| 


CREDULLTY. + 


myſelf Y an expedient, My princeſs, faid I, one 
night to Schirine, we have forgot to obſerve one 
formality concerning our wedding; you have brought. 
me no portion, and that omiſſion troubles me. 
Wellz my dear ſpouſe, anſwered ſhe, Iwill ſpeak of it 
to-morrow to my father, who, without doubt, will 
offer to you his treaſures. No, no, replied I, there 
is no need of ſpeaking to him of it; I value not. 
all his riches : they are of no uſe to me. It will, 


be ſufficient to grant me ſome of your jewels; which 


is all the portion I aſk. of you. Schirine would have, 
loaded me with all her jewels, to make her portion, 


the handſomer ; but 1 was contented with two great. 


diamonds, which I fold the next day to a jeweller of 
SGazna. I put myſelf by this means, in a condition, 


-- 
= 


to continue to perſonate Mahomet, | 
Juſt at this time, unluckily for me, an n 


arrived at Gaana, on bebalf of a neighbouring king, 


to demand Schirine in marriage. He had preſently, - 
audience, and when he had declared the ſubject of his 


embaſly, Bahaman ſaid to him, I am ſorry I cannot 


Line my daughter to the king your maſter, I have 


promiſed; her to the prophet Mahomet. The am- 


baflador judged, by this anſwer, that the king of : | 


Gazna was mad. He took leave of that prince, and 


returned to his maſter, who believed at firſt, as well 
as he, that Babaman had loſt his ſenſes. At length, 
imputing this refuſal to contempt and ſlight, he be- 
came angry, flew to his army, and invaded the. 


kingdom of Caana. 


— 
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That king, who was named Cacem, was much 


-ſuperior in ftrength to Bahaman ; who moreover 


prepared fo flowly to receive his enemy, that he 
could not hinder him from making a great progreſs, 
Cacem fought ſome troops that would have oppoſed 
his paſſage ; he came forward with all ſpeed towards 


the town of Gazna, and found Bahaman's army in- 


trenched inthe plain before the caſtle of the princeſs 
Schirine. The deſign of this provoked lover was to 
attack him in his intrenchments; but his troops 
having need of reſt, and he atctolng not in the plain 
till towards gh, Pun off cs Week till the next 
morning. "2; 364-4048 
In the mean while the POR of f Guns being in- 
formed of the number and valour of Cacem's troops, 
began to be afraid. He aſſembled his council, where 
the courtier, who was hurt in falling from his horſe, 
ſpoke in theſe words: I am amazed that the king 
ſhould be in the leaſt uneaſineſs on this occaſion; 
what cauſe of diſmay can the father-in-law of Ma- 


homet have, not only of Cacem, but of all the 


princes in the world put together? Your Majeſty, 


Sir, has nothing to do but to apply yourſelf to your 


ſon-in-law; implore the affiſtance of the great 
_ prophet ; he will preſently confound. your enemies. 
He can do no leſs, ſince he is the cauſe of Cacem's 
coming to trouble the repoſe of your ſubjects. 


Though this was ſpoken in derifion, it inivited f 


Bahaman with confidence. You are in the right, 
_— he to. the courtier, 'tis to the prophet T ought to 
addreſs 


P 


23 


— 


addreſs myſelf; I will pray him to drive away my, - 
haughty enemy, and I dare promiſe myſelf he will. 
not reject my prayer. At theſe words he went to 
Schirine; daughter, ſaid he, to-morrow morning, 


as ſoon as day appears, Cacem deſigns to attack us; 


I fear he will force our intrenchments. | I am come 
hither to implore the aſſiſtance of Mahomet. Make 
uſe of all the intereſt you have with him, to engage 
him to defend us. Let us join in our interceſſions to 
render him propitious to us. Sir, replied the prin- 


ceſs, it will not be very difficult to engage the 


prophet on our ſide. He will ſhortly diſperſe the 
enemy's troops, and all the kings of the earth will 
learn, at Cacem's coſt, to reſpect you. However, 
replied the king, the night is come, and the prophet 
Fa not appear. He has. forſaken us! No, no, 


my father, replied Schirine, think not he will abandon . 


us in neceſſity; he ſees from heaven the army that 
beſieges us, and, perhaps, he is this moment going 
to ſtrike them with terror and diſmay, 
This was indeed what Mahomet had a great deſire ; 
to do. I had all that day obſerved the troops of 
Cacem afar off. I had regarded their diſpoſition, 
and above all had taken great notice of the king's 
quarters. I picked up great and little flones ; I filled 
my trunk with them, and in the middle of the night 
I raiſed myſelf up in the air. I went towards Ca- 
cem's tents. I diſcovered without trouble that where 
the king lay, it was a very high pavilion, finely. 
gilt, made in the form of a cupola, and ſupporiee by 
„ E 4 =D twelve 
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. up! with boughs of ſeveral ſorts. of trees twiſted to- 
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tcelve Roſs of painted wood, that were driven into 
the ground. The intervals of the pillars were fled”. 


gether.” Towards the top there were two windows, 
ohe to the eaſt, and the other to the ſouth. 

All the ſoldiers that were about the tent were 
aftoey/ which gave me an opportunity to deſcend to 
one of the «windows without being perceived. ] 
{hw the! King lying on a ſofa, with his head on a ſattin 
cuſſion: I got a little out of my trunk, and throw- - 
ing a great ſtone at'Cacem; I truck him full in the 
forehead, and wounded him dangerouſſy. He gave a 
loud cry, which preſently waked his guards and his 
officers.” They ran to that prince; they found him 
all over blood, andalmoſt ſenſeleſs. They called out, 
the quarters took the alarm, every one afked what 
was the matter. The report went that the king was 
wounded; but they could not tell by whom. While 
they n inquiring out the author, I raiſed myſelf 
up almoſt to the clouds, and let fall a hail of: ſtones. hi 
upon and about the royal tent. Some foldiers were IM fc 

wounded; and cried: out, that it rained ſtones. This n. 
news: ſpread itſelf abroad, and to confirm it, I flung re 
ſtones all about. Then a A panic fear ſeiſed the whole en 
army; ; the officers, as well as ſoldiers, believed the ch 
prophet” was angry with Cacem, and that he declared ee 
his wrath by this prodigy. + At laſt the enemies of fff © 
Bahama were {truck with'difnay; and fled with fuch I v1 


precipitation, that 8 75 left their cquipage hi tents ba 
3% 3 DU SEA ES a OI IS OO 7 "behind 
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behind dle crying, we are undone. an, will . 


deſtroy us. 
The king of Gazna was very much — 
lay-breaks: when, inſtead of ſeeing himſelf attacked, 


he perceived that the enemy was making off. He 
preſently purſued them with his beſt ſoldiers. He 
made a great ſlaughter of the fugitives, and overtoolg 
Cacem, whoſe: wound hindered him from making 


ſpeed, Why, ſaid he to him, did you come into my 
dominions againſt all right and reaſon ? What cauſe 
had I given you to make war againſt me? Baha- 
man, anſwered the vanquiſhed king, I thought you 
had refuſed me your daughter in contempt and diſ- 
dain, and T'was reſolved to revenge myſelf on y 
could not believe that the prophet Mahomet” was 
your ſon-in-law ; but I doubt it not now, ſince it is 
he that has wounded me, and diſperſed my army. 

- Bahaman ceaſed to purſue his enemies, and re- 
turned to Gazna with Cacem, who died that day of 
his wound. They divided a booty which was ſo con- 


ſiderable, that the ſoldiers returned home loaded wit 


riches. Prayers were made in all the moſques, to 
return thanks to heaven for having confounded the 
enemies of the kingdom; and when it was night, 
the king went without any attendants to the prin« 


ceſs's palace. Daughter, ſaid he to her, I'am come 


to return thanks to the prophet; you haye been in- 
formed, by the courier I ſent you, of what Mahomet 


has dons for us; I am ſo ſenſible of his goodnels | 
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to us, that I die with, impatience: to embrace is 


| knees. | 


Fe ſoon had the atisfaction he def as ths . 
be the uſual window into Schirine's apartment, 


where I expected to find him. He flung himſelf at 


my feet, and kiſſed the ground, ſaying, O great 

Prophet, no words can expreſs the gratitude I feel. 
Read in my heart my acknowledgments. I raiſed 
Bahaman up, and kiſſed his forehead. Prince, ſaid 
I, could you think I would refuſe you my aſſiſtance in 
the ill circumſtances you were reduced to for my ſake? 
I have puniſhed the proud Cacem, who deſigned to 
have made himſelf maſter of your dominions, and to 


have taken away Schirine to place her among the 


flavesi in his ſeraglio. Fear not from henceforth, that 
any potentate in the world will dare to make war 
againſt you. Tf any one ſhould have the boldneſs to 
come and attack you, I will pour on his troops a 
rain of fire, that ſhall reduce them all to aſhes. 
_ After having aſſured the king of Gazna afreſh that 
: I would take his kingdom under my protection, I 
told him how the enemy's army was frightened. when 
it rained ſtones on their camp. Bahaman, on his 
part, repeated to me what Cacem had told him, and 
retired,” That princeſs, who was not leſs ſenſible 
than the king her father of the important ſervice [ 
had done the ſtate, declared to me her acknowledg- 
ments in ſo tender a manner, that I had very 


nearly forgot che time: for the day appeared as 1 


\ 


been undeceived. 


ing myſelf to be the prophet, after baving routed an 


army. 


cent burial, the king ordered public rejoicings to be 
made in the city, as well for the defeat of the ene- 
my's troops, as to celebrate ſolemnly the marriage 
of the princeſs Schirine with Mahomet. The mor- 
row was the day 1 had appointed upon which I 
thought I could do no leſs than ſignalize, by ſome 
prodigy, a feſtival that was obſer ved in honour of me. 
To this end I bought in Gazna ſome white pitch, 


and cotton-ſeed, together with a little ſteel to ſtrike 
fire with. I ſpent the day in the wood to to prepare my 


fire- works. I ſteeped the cotton- ſeed in the pitch; 
and at night, when the people were rejoicing in the 
ſtreets, tranſported myſelf above the town; I raiſed 


myſelf as high as was poffible, for fear they ſhould , 


diſcern my machine by the brightheſs of my artificial 
flame; then ſtruck fire, and lighted the pitch, which, 
with the cotton- ſeed, produced a wonderful effect. 
This done, I retired into my wood. The day ap- 
pearing a little afterwards, I went into the town, to 


have the pleaſure. of hearing what they faid of me. 


Was not deceived in my expectation; the people 


talked Coe pas of the trick I had. Played them; 


* E 6 ſome 
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ct to my trunk 3 but I paſſed ſo well then for 
Mahomet in every body's opinion, that if the ſol- 
diers had ſeen me in the air, they would not have 
I could hardly forbear think- | 


— — 
* * . 


Two days. after, when they had interred: Fry - 
to whom, though an enemy, they gave a magnifi- . 


* 
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ſome aid it was Mahomet; who, to ſhew that whos 
feſtival was agreeable to him, had made celeſtial fires 
appear; and others affirmed, that they faw the pro- 
phet in the middle of thoſe new meteors, with a 
. and a venerable __ as "ey! 
fancied. by 
All this diſcourſe wis ame diverting to me; ; 
but}: alas! while I was taking this pleaſure, my 
trunk, my dear trunk, the inſtrument of all my 
wonders, was burnt in the wood. In all appear- 
ance, ſome ſpark; that 1 did not perceive, took hold 
of my machine” in my abſence, and conſumed = 
When I returned, 1 found it reduced to aſhes. 
ſather, who, returning home, ſhould ſee his only — 
pierced ina thouſand: places, and weltering in his 
blood, could not be more ſhocked than I was. The 
wood e again with my cries and groans. 1 
tore my hair, and rent my cloaths. Tkhow not how 
1ipared my own life i in the rage of my deſperation. 
Thus ended my adventure with the princeſs 
Schirine, at the very time when Thad nearly accom- 
pfiſned my plot; and which, though I was then in 
deſpair, I have ſince been happy to relies on it did 
DN N any falten. ONES 
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7 of * wha Ecrx ron, 2 | 
. The 8 ſtory, my children, er ex- 
travagant and fabulous, is no bad ſatire upon Cre- 
duliry; and may teach us, that though fear and ſuſ- 
1 51 are 46 you proper degree of doubt- 


and 


a f 0 Um u. cir M9 


au circumſpection are neceſſary, as the following 
little anecdote may ſerve to confirm. One Sunday, 


in the afternoon, as two ladies were knocking at a 


door, a very genteel looking man came up to the 
houſe, bowed, and followed them in. Aſter ſome 
converſation, tho gentleman began to wonder that 
his aunt did not return from church, and to ſuppoſe | 


that the ſermon muſt be longer than ordinary. 
Peda afterwards, however, the lady was heard 


at the door, and the gentleman inſtantly, with 
great glee, propoſed a ſcheme to frighten the old 
lady, his relation: I will flip, ſaid he, into the next 
room with the ſilver tea-kettle and lamp, ſo that as 
ſoon as ſhe calls for them, to make tea, ſhe may 
conclude they are ſtolen. This was no ſooner ſaid 
than done, and our dextrous hero, covering his 


prize with his hat, and hiding himſelf till the old 
lady was paſt, bade the maid let him out, and told 
her he ſhould be back preſently, Compliments 
being paſt, the bell was rung, and tea ordered: this 


ſet the viſitors a tittering, and the old lady a won- 


dering, but ſhe preſently found out the cavſe; the 
maid could find neither kettle nor lamp, and the 
ladies in the parlour were ſo full of the joke, that 


they burſt out into a loud laugh. As ſoon as their 


mirth would permit, the matter was explained,” the 
old lady's. nephew mentioned, and the plot unra- 


velled: but the cataſtrophe was not happy; for the 
tea-kettle-and the nephew, as you may ſuppoſe, never 


made their appearance in that houſe again, But, 
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my children, as it is neceſſary we ſhould not im- 
mediately believe every thing we hear, neither ſhould 
we doubt of every thing which we cannot at firſt 
' comprehend. Fhe ſtory. of Chahabeddin, though a 
mere _ is intended to * ſuen extreme. In- 


INCREDULITY: 


Or che : Story of Cazc. — 


TH E Sultan of 8 a ee all the 
learned: men of his kingdom to meet on a certain 
day in his palace, there aroſe a diſpute among them. 

It is faid that the angel Gabriel, having one night 

taken Mahomet out of his bed, ſhewed him what- 
ever is in the ſeven heavens, in paradiſe and in hell; 
and that the ſame great prophet; after having had 
fourſcore and ten thouſand conferences with the 
Deity, was brought back again into his bed by the 
ſame angel. Some of the doctors have advanced, 
that all this was done in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, 
that Mahomet at his return found his bed ſtill warm; 
| and that he tobk up a pot of water, which yas not 
yet run out, though the pot had been thrown down 
the very moment that the angel Gabriel carried 


Mahomet out of his chamber. 


The Sultan, who preſided in this 8 main- 
? xii that this was impoſſible ; You teach; ſays he, 

| that there are eve heavens; 3 between each of which 

| there 


—— 
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there is a diſtance no leſs than a man can well tra- 
vel in five hundred years; and that each heaven is 
as thick as it is diſtant from the next to it: how 


then is it poſſible, that Mahomet, after having paſſ- 


ed through all theſe heavens, and after having had 


ſourſcore and ten thouſand conferences, ſhould at 


his return find his bed ſtill warm; and the pot thrown 
down, with the water not ſpilt ? Who can be cre- 


dulous enough to believe ſo ridiculous a fable? 
Know you not that if a pot full of water is thrown 


down, you will find no water in it? The literati an- 


| ſwered, that this indeed could not naturally be; but 


all things were poſſible to the Divine Power. The 
Sultan of Egypt, who was obſtinate, and had made 


it a maxim never to believe any thing contrary to 
Treaſon, gave no credit to the miracle; and the learn 
ed broke up their aſſembly. 3 555 


— - 


- This diſpute made a great noiſe in Egypt ; wad 


hb news of it came to the ears of Chec Chaha- - 
beddin, who, for reaſons not aſſigned in the hiſtory; 
could not be preſent. at the aſſembly: however, he 


went to the Sultan's palace in the heat of the day. 
The Sultan, informed of the Doctor's being come, 
carried him into a ſtate chamber, and ſpoke to him 
in this manner: Vou need not have given yourſelf 


the trouble of coming hither; it had been enough 
to have ſent one of your ſervants; for we ſhould 
have granted him any thing in your name: Sir, an- 
fwered the Doctor, I am come in hopes of having 
* moment 8 n on with 18 1 The 


Ar e Sultan, 
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him great nn en ny nen of com- 
am BE 0 4 | 
The room ey were in Pee four: . on 


each ſide one: the, Doctor deſired the King to or- 


continued for ſome time in converſation; after which 


the Doctor deſired that one of the windows, which 
had the proſpect of a mountain called Kzeldaghi, 
or the Red Mountain, might be opened, and then 
bid the King look out. The Sultan put his head 
to the window, and ſaw on the mountain and in the 


plain a body of horſe, more in number than the 


ſtars of heaven, armed with bucklers and coats of 
mail, with their ſwords drawn, advaneing full ſpeed 


towards the palace. The Prince changed colour, 
and in great diſmay cried-out, Heaven | what dread- 


ful army is this, coming to attack my palace? Be 


2 afraid, Sir, ſays the Doctor, there's nothing in 
Saying this he ſhut the window, and opening 


* it anti the next moment, the King looked out, 


— 


the wy: of Cairo on fire, a a 


but ſaw not a Gags Mw on the ee or in 
the plain. 


Another of the cd gave a a of hs 
city, and the Doctor opened that. The Sultan ſaw 
| the flames Ons 


0 The coptemplative cqbaliial, ator of the 5 are ſp gon, 


n ie aries. from their” ; 
"when 
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| "RY who knew that this Chec was noted for-bes - 
having * haughtily in the preſence of Princes, ſhewed 
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eren to the middle region of the air. What dreads : 
- ſul burning is that? exclaimed the King. See my 


city, my fine city of Cairo, reduced to aſhes ! Fear 
not, Sir, ſaid the Chec, there is nothing in it. At 
the ſame time he ſhut the window, and opened it 
again, when the King ſaw no more of the flames. 
The Doctor opened the third window; out of 

hich the Sultan perceived the Nile overflowing 
its banks, and its waves rolling with fury to drown 
his palace. The King, notwithſtanding what he 


had experienced, was terrified at this new prodigy. - 


Alas! eried he, all is loſt; we are now undone 
indeed. This dreadful inundation will bear away 
my palace, and drown me and my people! F ear 
not, Sir, ſaid the Doctor, there's nothing in it. 
The Chec had no ſooner ſhut and opened the win⸗ * 
dow again, than the Nile . purſuing its 
courſe as uſual. | "i 
He -then EE the 1 Ss the _ 3 


wonders had not more terrified than this delighted 
the King. His eyes, that were accuſtomed. to. ſee 


nothing at this window but a barren waſte, were 
agreeably ſurprized- to behold vineyards and gardens, 
hung with the moſt delicious fruits; rivulets mur- 
muring as they glided ; whoſe banks were adorned / 

with roſes, narciſfus* and hyacinths, at once pleaſ- 
ing to the ſight, and fragrant to the ſmell ; an in- 
finite number of turtles and nightingales, ſtraining L 
their little throats with their ſweet and mournful 


ſongs. The King, charmed with the wonders 
vt wn 
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which now offered themſelves to his ſight, believed 
he beheld the garden of * Eram. What a change 
is this ! cried he, in the exceſs of his admiration : 


O beautiful garden charming abode Be not fo 
_ tranſported, ſaid the Chec, there is nothing in it. | 
The Doctor ſhut the window, then opened it again; ] 

ad and the Sultan, inſtead of theſe ne een ; 
ſaw nothing but the defart. | 


Sir, ſaid the Chec, I have ſhewn you many won- 
ders, but all this is nothing in compariſon of the 
aſtoniſhing; prodigy, of which I will make your ma- 
jeſty a witneſs. Give your commands for a tub full b 
of water to be brought hither.— The King ordered p 
it to be done. The tub was brought into the cham- 

ber. Be pleaſed, faid the Doctor, to ſuffer your- 
ſelf to be ſtripped, and let a towel be girt about 
your loins. The King conſented to have his cloaths 
taken off; and when the towel was girt about him, 
Sir, ſaid the Chec, plunge your ml into we 2 8 
ter, and draw it out again. 5 

The King plunged, and in an inſtant a him- 
felf at the foot of a mountain on the ſea-ſhore. 
This prodigy aſtoniſhed him more than the others: 
Ah Doctor, cried he, in a tranſport of rage, perfi- 

dious Doctor, that haſt thus cruelly deceived me! 
If ever I return into Egypt, from whence thou haſt 
forced me by thy black and deteſtable art, I ſwear 
4 will revenge 5 of thee. 0 mayeſt thou mi- f 
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of an ole OY "_ Judging ak his looks that he 
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ſerably periſh He continued his imprecations againſt 


the Chec ; but, reflecting that his menaces and com- 
plaints would nothing avail him, he took courage, 
and went to ſome men whom he ſaw cutting wood 
on the mountain, reſolved not to diſcover to them 
who he was. For, thought he, if I tell them I am 


a King, they will not believe me; they will take me 


for an impoſtor or a madman, _ 

The wood-cutters aſked him who he was: 'Gb64 | 
people, anſwered he, I am a merchant. My ſhip 
bulged on a rock, and was daſhed to Pieces. I have 
had the good fortune to ſave myſelf on a plank. You 
ſee the condition I am in, which ought to excite 
your pity. They were concerned for his misfor- 


tune, but the poverty of their circumſtances would 


not allow them to grant him any relief. However, 
one of them gave him an old gown, and another an 
old pair of ſhoes ; and when they had put him in this 
condition, they conducted him into their city, that 
was ſituate behind the mountain; where they no 
ſooner arrived, than they took leave of him, and, 
abandoni ng him to Providence, went ets each to 
his own hom. 

The Sultan was left alone; and chough men ko 
delight in new objects, he was too much taken up 
with the thoughts of his adventure, to give attention 
to any thing he ſaw: he walked up and down the 
ſtreets. He was weary, and, looking for a place 
to lie down and reſt himſelf, ſtopped before the houſe 


Was 


- 
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was fatigued, deſired him to come in. The King. 
did fo, and fate himſelf down on a bench that was 
near the door. Young man, ſaid the old farrier, 
may I aſk you what profeſſion you follow, and what 
has brought you hither. * he Sultan gave him the 
ſame anſwer he had given to the wood-cutters : 1 
met, added he, with ſome good people, who were 
cutting wood on the mountain; and having told 
them my misfortune, they were ſo kind as to give 
me this old gown, and theſe cobbled ſhoes, I am 
glad, ſaid the farrier, that you eſcaped being drown- 
ed: comfort yourſelf for the loſs of your goods: you 
are young, and will not perhaps be unhappy i in this 
city, where our laws and cuſtoms: are very favour- 
able to ſtrangers, that come to ſettle among us. 
Do not you intend to do ſo? I deſire nothing bet- 
ter, anſwered the Sultan, provided I. could. have any, 
_ proſpedt of retrieving my affairs. Well then, re- 
plied 1 the old man, follow the advice-I am about ta 
give you. So this moment to the public baths of 
the women; fet yourſelf down at the gate, and aſk 
each lady that comes aut, if ſhe has a_ huſband: 
ſhe that ſhall anſwer you, No, muſt be NOV 
according to the cuſtom of this country. 

The Sultan, being determined to Glow this TY 
vice, went to the gate of the baths. It was not 
long ere he ſaw a lady of exquiſite beauty. Ahl 
how. happy ſhould ] be, thought he to himſelf, if 
this lovely. perſon. be not married] were ſhe- but 
maine, 1. could forget * miſts. He. 25 

er 
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ier, 
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of it, replied the Sultan. 
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her and faid, F. air lady, have you a huſband? She 
anfwered, Ves. I am ſorry for it, replied the King: 
you would have made a fit wife for me. The lady 
went her way, and ſoon after came another, fright- 
fully ugly: the Sultan ſhuddered at ſight of her: 

What a piece of deformity is this ! ſaid he: 1 had 
rather be ſtarved to death, than live with ſuch a crea- 
ture: I will let her paſs. The old farrier, however, 
bid me aſk the queſtion of every lady. In all ap- 
pearance the cuſtom is ſo, and I muſt ſubmit: how 
do I know but ſhe has a huſband : ſome unfortunate 


ſtranger, whoſe ill deſtiny has brought him hither, 


as mine has me, may perhaps have married her. In 
"ſhort, the On reſolved to — the queſtion. She 
*2nfwered, Tes. : 

Next came out a third, as ugly as the other. 0 
i faid the King, this is more horrible than 
the laſt : no matter; ſince I have begun, I muſt go 
through with it. If this have a huſband, I muſt 
, own there are men more to be pitied than myſelf, 
As ſhe was paſſing him, he addreſſed her, and trem- 
bling, ſaid, Fair lady, are you married: Ves, young 
man, anſwered ſhe, without ſtopping. I am glad 
1 bleſs my ſtars, conti- 
nued he, that Jam free of theſe two women. But 
it is not yet time to rejoice: all the ladies are not 


come but of the baths ; nor have I yet ſeen her that _ 
is deſtined for me. . I ſhall get nothing 7 


the N at 
A fourth 
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_ fourth appeared, who ſurpaſſed in beauty the 5 
firſt, that he thought ſo charming: What differ. WM . 
ence, cried he; there is not ſo much, diſparity | be- 
tween day and night, as between this fine woman K 
and the two laſt ! Are angels and devils to be ſeen 4 

in the ſame place? He advanced to. her with eager- p 
neſs. Lady, faid he, have you a huſband? She an- { 
ſwered, No; looking on him with as much diſdain h 

as attention; then went away, leaving him in deep 3 

ſurprize. What am I to think of this, ſays. he: f 
the old farrier has certainly jeered me. | If, accord- } 
ing to the laws of this country, I am to marry this 
lady, why did ſhe leave me ſo rudely ? Why put ſhe | 
on that haughty and diſdainful air? She viewed me | 

from head to foot; and I aw in her looks the marks 6 
of contempt and ſcorn. The truth is, ſhe is not 
much in the wrong. In juſtice I cannot blame her. 

This threadbare gown, full of holes, is not over 
Proper to engage a lady's heart. 1 forgive her for 
thinking ſhe may chance to mend herſelf. {i 

While thus reflecting, a ſlave accoſted n Sir, 
aid he, I am ſent to find a ſtranger in tatters; and, 

by your air, methinks it ſhould be you. If you 

pleaſe to give yourſelf the trouble of following me, 

J will lead you to a place, where you are expected 

With great impatience, The Sultan followed the 
flave, who led him to a great houſe, and ſhewed him : 
into an apartment elegantly furniſhed. . He bid him 
wait. The Sultan ſtaid full two bours without ſee- 


ig 


who will furniſh. you at once with all vou want : 
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ing a ſoul but the ſlave, who every now and then 
came and deſired him not to be impatient. 
At length came in four ladies, who accompanied 


another, glittering in jewels, but yet more reſplen- 
dent in beauty. The Sultan caſt his eyes upon her, 


and recollected her to be the laſt lady that he had 
ſeen coming out of the batb. She drew near 
him: F orgive me, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that I have made 


you wait, I was loth to appear in my undreſs be- 


fore my lord and maſter. You are in your own 
houſe, all you ſee here belongs to you : you are my 


huſband :, command me what you pleaſe, I am ready 
to obey. Madam, anſwered the Sultan, not a mo- 


ment ago I complained of my deſtiny, but now I am 


the moſt happyof men. But ſince Tam your huſband, 
why did you juſt now look ſo diſdainfully upon me? 
Lou were ſhocked, perhaps, at the ſight of me; 
and, to confeſs the truth, I could not much blame 

you. Sir, replied the lady, I could not do other- 
wiſe; the women of this city are obliged to carry 
themſelves haughtily in public: it is the cuſtom, 


Well, ſaid the King, ſince I am maſter here, in or- 


der to exerciſe my little ſovereignty, let ſomebody 
bring me a taylor and a ſhoemaker : I am aſhamed 
to be ſeen in your preſence in this tattered gown, 
and theſe cobbled ſhoes, which ill ſuit with the rank 
I have hitherto held in the world. I have taken 
care of that already, replied the lady: I have ſent a 


ſlaye to a Jew, who ſells cloaths ready made, and 


| mean 


x 
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mean while let us take ſome A Seher, In fay- 
ing this, ſhe led him to a table covered with all ſorts 
of fruits and ſweat-meats. While they were cat- 
ing, the four attendant ladies, who ſtood behind, 
ſung ſongs, and played on ſeveral inſtruments; their 
miſtreſs took a Jute, and accompanying the muſic 
with her voice, charmed the Sultan. 
The concert was interrupted by the Jew tradef: 
man, with bundles of cloaths of different forts. They 
made choice of a white ſattin veſt, lowered with 
gold, and a gown of purple. The lady admired 
the King; was very well ſatisfied to have: found 


ſuch a huſband ; and he well e to 405 1 


with ſo beautiful a wife. 


He had lived ſeven years with chis lady, oo 3 


he had ſeveral ſons and daughters. But both of 
them taking delight in expenſive life, they. outrun 
the lady's eſtate, were obliged to put away their 
waiting ladies and ſlaves, and to ſell their furniture 
for ſubſiſtence. The Sultan's wife, ſeeing : herſelf 


reduced to want, told her huſband; As long as 


my eſtate laſted, you never ſpared it: it behoves 


you now to think of ſome way or- other to maintain 


your little family.? 
Theſe words ſtruck the King, he che 
dld farrier to afk his advice. O my father, ſays he, 
I am now in a worſe condition, than ee ee 
firſt to this city: I have a wife and children, and 
nothing for their ſubſiſtence. Voung man, replied 
5 * mow: kurier, were ant: brought upito trade ? 
| le 


„e d r oy. 


The Sultan anſwered, No. The farrier put his | 
"hand in his pocket, and giving him two! * Aqtchas, 
bid him immediately buy himſelf ſome Des, and 


d, WM wait in the place Where the porters plied. The Sultan 
eir bought them, and went to ply among the porters. | 
fic WW ' Scarce was he arrived, whent a man aſked him if 
be would carry a burthen ? I am here for that pur- 
el poſe, anſwered the Sultan. The man loaded him 
i? with a great ſack, which the King had much ado to 
ith carry, and the cords wrung the ſkin off” his ſhoul- 
red ders. He received his pay of one Airbus and car- 


tied it home. His wife, ſeeing no' more money, 
told him, that if he earned not ten times as myth 
every day, his family muſt ſtarve. i 

The next morning, overwhelmed wit! hi Refs in- 
ſtead of plying among the porters, he walked to the 
ſea- ſide, reflecting on his miſerable condition. There 
he locked very earneſtiy on the place, and, \re- 
calling to mind his ſtrange and fatal adventure, ihe 
ſunk into tears. The ceremony of þ Ablutionveiflg 
indiſpenſible before prayers, he plunged Himfelf into 
the ſea; and raiſing his head out of the water! (what . I 
aſtoniſhment ) he found himſelf again in his own | 
palace, in the middle of the tub, and ſurrounded hy | 
the all his officers. O barbarous Doctor, etied+he, | 


me *Asgteba is a coin of the value of a penny. 

and + Types are cords that porters uſe inſtead of a knot. 

ied + The Mahometans waſh their bodies before they ſay their prayers. 
AT 
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| perceiving the Chec upon the very ſpot on which he 
had left, him, doſt thou not dread that God will pu- 
nis thee, for having played this trick with thy Sul. 
tan and thy maſter ? Sir, ſaid the Chee, why i is your 
majeſty. angry with me? , You but this moment 
blunged your head. into chis water. I tell you no- 
thing but the truth; if you do not believe me, aſk 
Tt your officers, Who were eye-witneſles of it. The 
Blultan gave no credit to them. It is full ſeven years, 
. that this curſed Doctor has detained me in 
a foreign country by the force of his enchantments; 
: I married, and had children; but it is not of this! 
complain ſo much, as of my being a porter. Oh 
"villainous Chec l. couldſt thou be ſo cruel as to make 
me carry Tes: Sir, replied the Doctor, when you 
dame into this apartment, did not you leave the 
beautiful Sultaneſs, Zeineb, in the pangs of child- Mort 
. dirth? Yes, ſaid the Sultan. Lo! ſaid Chahabed- ore: 
Ain, here comes an officer to falute thee a father, hin 
but to inform thee likewiſe that the Prophet has pu- lutel 
niſhed thy infidelity, Zeinib is dead, As the Chec WM true 
- finiſhed this ſentence, the room ſhook with thun- dug 
der, .the learned Chahabeddin diſappeared, and left neſs, 
the Sultan to lament * charming rn and hs Hf 
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. * EorxTox. 


Ak ſubject which I have ſelected for this tay's 
reading is of ſo much importance to your 
decent and future conduct, that I muſt intreat you 
all to liſten with more than ordinary attention. 
Truth is the firſt duty of man, the greateſt of 
moral virtues, and the ſtrongeſt bond of ſocial af- 
fection. Whoever poſleſſes truth muſt, of neceſſity, 
be virtuous; for he will poſſeſs that permanent and un- 
ſhaken veracity which will not admit the leaſt equi- 
vocation, or mental reſervation, that ſteady ſincerity 
which will rather ſubmit to the ſhame of an indiſcreet, 
or even the puniſhment of a wrong action, than the 
greateſt of all diſgrace, the meaneſt of all vices, 
hing. It is eaſy to conceive that a man who reſo- 
lutely perſiſts in being ſincere in telling the exact 
truth, and the whole truth, though, by ſuch con- 
duct, he muſt at ſome times publiſh his own weak- 
neſs, will become exceedingly circumſpect and watch- 
ful over himſelf. Shame is a very powerful and 
ſevere ſenſation, and few'would be hardy enough to 
venture on a wrong action with a certainty of its 
becoming public. A determined adherence to truth 
Non, therefore, prevent both vice and folly, and 
1 oever can teach lincerity, will, at the fame time, 
Ss 1 other virtues. 


F:2 Strong 
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ſeſlor to be among the firſt of men. Obſerve there. 


| geo honoured, moſt reſpected, and moſt beloved, 
ue fidelity and truth of the philoſopher Xeno- 


evidence, would not ſuffer him to be ſworn; his 
word alone was ſufficient. This, my * i 


moſt deſerved his pity. All were anxious to excuſe 
themſelves, by attributing their puniſhment to the 
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Strong minds alone are capable of that inflexible 
veracity of which I ſpeak; and wherever this is 
tound, we need not heſitate to pronounce the poſ- 


fore, children, whoſoever of you gives me the moſt 
repeated proofs of plain, full, and unequiyocal ſince- 
rity, will, at the ſame time, give me the moſt un- 
doubted aſſurance of ſuperior capacity, and become 


crates were ſuch, that-the Athenians, when he gave 


true, ſubſtantial, and everlaſting fame. 

When the Duke of Oſſura was at Barcelona, he 
went on board one of the gallies, and having the 
privilege of releaſing any of the priſoners which had 
been ſent there for crimes and miſdemeanors, he 
began to queſtion them, in order to diſcover who 


malice of their enemies, or the injuſtice of the- ma- 
giſtrates, excepting one man, who, when the Duke 
aſked what was the reaſon of his being there, re. 
plied, „ I was ſent here, Sir, very deſervedly; | 


committed a robbery upon the highway near Sar 


goſſa. It is true I was not only ſtarving myſelf, but , 

had a wife and family in the ſame condition, How- _—_ 

ever, I was guilty of the fact, and deſerve my pu · ¶ ma 

niſhment,” / Way W ſaid the Duke; an 
| here's 
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here's an impudent fellow indeed ! How dare you 
intrude into the ſociety of ſuch honeſt worthy men? 
Here, knock off this fellow's irons. Get away, you 
raſcal; and, do you hear, never more let me find 
you in ſuch innocent company,” No, God bleſs 
your Grace,” faid the poor fellow ; that I wu 
be anſwerable you never ſhall,” 

I quote theſe particulars to exemplify this greet 
point, videlicet, that truth is not only virtuous but 
politic. The Orientals had a law, that whoever. 
was three times convicted of ſpeaking falſely, was 
condemned, under pain of death, never to ſpeak 
again; but continue in ſilence and reproach during 
life: ſo utterly did they deteſt falſehood, and ſo con- 
vinced were' they of its pernicious conſequences. | 
And believe me, my children, though lyars are per- 
mitted the uſe of their tongues, their puniſhment is 
little inferior among us ; for whoever is three times 
detected in lying by any perſon of veracity, will 
never be credited by that perſon again. Liſten, 
children, to the ſtory of 1 and learn wiſdom. 


T R 4 © kb: 
Or the Story of SADDYQ. 
TOG ALTIMUR-CAN, King of 9 50 


was one day told that there was, in his dominions, a 
man who was ſo great an enemy to lying that he 
en told truth, The King had a mind to have 

. | F 3 him 


* 
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him near his perſon, and made him Maſter of the 


Horſe. A courtier of ſo extraordinary a charac 
ſoon found enemies, who watched all opportunities 
to ruin him: but the King, who was not eaſily to 
be impoſed on, and who truſted to his own judge. 
ment, made trial of his Maſter of the Horſe on ſe- 


veral occaſions, and having always found him frank 


and ſincere, gave him the ſurname of _—_— or 
the-Teller of Truth, 


Of all Saddyq's enemies, the Viſier Tangribird 


was the moſt inveterately bent on his ruin. He em- 


ployed all forts of ſtratagems to diſgrace: him in the 
mind of Togaltimur : but not being able to compaſs 
his deſign, he diſcloſed one day to his daughter Hoſ- 
chendan the uneaſineſs it gave him to be ſtill diſap- 
pointed. How unfortunate/am I ! ſaid he to her: 


L have been the cauſe of the diſgrace of a thouſand 
old courtiers ;- yet 1 cannot deftroy this man, who, 


though but newly ſettled at court,. triumphs over al 
my efforts to ruin his fortune, Hoſchendan, who 


equalled her father in malice, inſtead of exhorting 
him no longer to oppoſe the good fortune of Saddyq, 


ſaid to him, My dear father, ceaſe to afflict your- 


ſelf: if you are abſolutely determined to bring Saddyq 
into the King' s disfayour, leave the care of it to my 
management. Ah! replied the viſier, what method 
will you take to compaſs it? Aſk me not that, Sir, 


faid ſhe, give me leave only to go to the Maſter of 


the Horſe, and I promiſe you I will bring him to : 


neceſſity of telling a lie to the King. Do whatever 


1 5 you 


T 
you wil, daughter, ſaid the viſer, T give you free 
leave, Provided you prove as s good 3 as 1 555 Woe 5 
no matter what it coſts. 

Hoſchendan was wholly intent to prepare herſelf 
for the execution of the project ſhe had formed. She 
cloathed herſelf in her richeſt apparel, and adorned 
herfelf with all her jewels. In ſhort, after having 
added to her natural beauty all the advantages that 
art could give, ſhe went from her father's one night, 
attended by ſome ſlaves, who convoyed her fafely to 
Saddyq's houſe, When ſhe was arrived, ſhe ſent 
back her ſlaves, knocked at the door, and told the 
ſervant that ſhe deſired to ſpeak with Saddyq about 
an affair of very great importance. They conducted 
her into his apartment. She found him fitting on a 
ſopha, approached him, threw off the veil that co- 
vered her face, and fat down on the fame. ſopha, 


without faying one fingle word. 


Saddyq who had never ſeen, not even ina dream, 
ſo beautiful a perſon, was ſtruck to the heart, and 
became motionleſs. The lady, whoſe deſign was to 
inſpire him with love, ſpared not the means 'to ac- 
compliſh it. She careſſed him with a thouſand: 
dalliances; and ſaid, O Saddyq, be not ſurpriſed that 
a woman who loves you, thus ſeeks for you in pri- 
vate. Grant me a ſingle favour. —Soul of my ſoul ! 
cried out the Maſter of the Horſe, you need only 
name it. What can I refuſe to theſe powerful 
charms, of which I am ſo enamoured ? Command 
Tn him what you: wiſh... I have a mind, 

| F 4 vets replied 
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replied Hoſchendan, with a longing 1 to 
eat ſome horſe-fleſh*.. Kill me immediately the 
fatteſt of all the King's horſes: take out the heart 
and the liver, get them roaſted, and let us eat 
them together. Charming lady, anſwered Saddyq, 
rather aſk; me my life: | I have a reſpect for every 
thing that belongs to the King my maſter. Let 
us put off this frolick till to-morrow : I will then 
buy a horſe . fat as a bacon- hog ga and we will 
regale ourſelves, like Princes. No, no, replied 
Hoſchendan, 1 muſt eat of one of the King's 
horſes: it is a fancy 1 have, taken, and you muſt 
gratify it. I cannot comply. with your. requeſt, a 
ſaid Sadcy g: 1 love the King. my. maſter too 
well to give him the leaſt uneaſineſs. Should I 
prove ſo weak as to yield. to your requeſt, I am 
certain, he would. not. fail to puniſh me. You need 
not fear chat, ſaid Hoſchendan ; 3 ſhould the King aſk 
you what was become of the horſe, ſay, that having 
found him fick, and, paſt all hope of recovery, you- 
thought it beſt to kill him, leſt he ſhould have in- 
fected the other horſes with his diſeaſe, The King, 
who by way of excellence has given you the ſurname. 
wr Saddyq, will take your word for it, and even com- 
mend your precaution. 69 

The Maſter of the Horſe began to — | 
ſhall. 1 do? faid he to himſelf. On the one hand, 
my reſpect for the King, and the fear of puniſhment, 


keep 1 me in awe : th on the other, the charms of this | 


IIs; * 


Horſe· fleſh ib a great a N Tartars; ſo likewiſe i is 
the "_ of mares  _ 


We heavenly 


— 


n. ro 


heavenly face Aare me. Hoſchendan, perceiving 
the perplexity he was in, renewed her attacks ſo 
forcibly that he condeſcended at length to her re- 
queſt, They went together to the King's ſtables. 
yg, O my Prince | ſaid Hoſchendan to Saddyq, fince 


ry. you 'grant me the favour, grant it to my wiſh; 
et pray cut the throat of this black horſe, which 
en ſtands here apart from the reſt. O my Queen! my 
vill Bultaneſs! cried the Maſter of the Horſe, you know 
ed not what you aſk. You put my love to too ſevere a 
g's trial. This black horſe is of all others that which 
ult the King loves beſt. It i is impoſſible for me to com- 
it, MW ply with your deſire,” Pitch upon any one of the 
00 "reſt, and his throat ſhall be cut inſtantly. T his i is 
1 all that I can do for you; and, indeed, all that you 
am ought to expect. But the lady was not to be re- 
ed. fuſed: on the contrary, throwing herſelf at his 
alk feet, O my Prince! ſaid ſhe, my dear Maſter of 
ng "the Horſe, I conjure you not to refuſe my ſuit. 1 
ou know well that the proof of tenderneſs, which I aſk 
in- of you, claſhes in ſome meaſure with your duty: 
185 but women, you know, are whimſical and caprici- 
me 


ous ; whatever they ardently deſire, they are obſti- 


m. nate to obtain: comply therefore, and ſatisfy my 
| humour. I will for ever love you, ing! hold you 

nat _ dearer than my life, + 

nd, | Her words were accompanied with ſo many 9 

Ns of tenderneſs, and ſuch tranſports, that the Maſter 

his of the Horſe could reſiſt no longer. He drew his 

is Enife, and cut the black horſe” 8 throat inſtantly. 
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Then taking out the hens and liver, they were 
roaſted, and ate in the bed- chamber. In the 
morning the lady took leave of the Maſter of the 
Horſe, returned home to her father, and told him 
all that had paſſed. The viſier was ſo overjoyed at 
it, that he had no time to think how dear it had coſt 
his daughter to play the part ſhe had acted; but went 
directly to the palace, and told the King the adven- 
i ture, He took: care, however, not to ſay that Hoſ- 
chendan was the lady in queſtion, or that it was to | 
ſatisfy his hatred and envy that his daughter had 
dared to temꝑt the integrity of Saddyq. 

While the viſier Tangribirdi was making this re- | | 
cital to the King, with all the malice of a ſtanch | 
courtier, who wiſhed ruin to his enemy, the Maſter of 
the Horſe had come to himſelf, and made moſt bitter } 
reflections on what he had done. How void of 
ſenſe are men, ſaid he, to give themſelves up to 
- their paſſions! I ſhould have done much better to ; 
have ſent away the lady with a flat denial, than to 
have pleaſed her in killing a horſe that was che delight 
of the King my maſter. I ſhould not then have MW 
been agitated with all the cruel thoughts which now 
_ diſturb my quiet. What ſhall J anſwer to the King 
when he aſks 1 > for his horſe ?. I, who hitherto 

| have made it a law to myſelf ever to tell truth, ſhall 
. falſehood for ſhelter, and ſhall I dare to be 
ll found a liar in the preſence of my King? This 
would be adding a new crime to that I have com- 
mitted. On the other W ſhould 1 make a true 
| cConfeſſion, 
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eonfeſſion, my ſincerity muſt coft me my lie: what 
then muſt I determine to do? To lie? Well, be it 
fo. Let me ſuppoſe thatT am at court: let me ſup- 
poſe this cap (taking it off his head, and laying 1 it on 


the floor) to be Togaltimur: let me ſhe. if I can 
have the confidence to inſiſt upon à lie in the face '6f 


the King. Entering into his preſence, I ſalute him. 


Saddyq, ſays he, let my black horſe be got ready, * 


mean to ride to-day.— Sir, an accident has defallen 
him: yeſterday in the evening he would eat nothing 
we could offer him, and he died at midnight; hob 

ean L imagine the occaſion of his death, How ! my 


black horſe, that carried me ſo well but yeſterday—is. | 


he dead? Why muſt it be him rather than ſo many 
others that are in the ſame ſtable What flory is is this 
thou telleſt me? Be gone; thou art a liar; Thou 


haſt either fold my horſe, or elſe thou haſt killed: him. 


in ſome freak. Think not to eſcape my vengeance.. 
Thou ſhalt be puniſhed according to thy deferts:. 


One of you ſtab that villain to the hoart this mo- 
ment; — hack him ii in pieces. 4. 


Togaltimur, purſued Saddya; vill 0 bebt 
ſpeak to me in this. manner; and ſuch will. be the 
reward of the firſt lie I ever told in my life. Now 
let me conſider, if, by telling the truth, T. ſhall fare: 


any better... Saddyq, let i my black horſs be ; got.ready : ft 


L will ride abroad —OKing ! you ſee ee. your. ſervant 


in the. deepeſt affliction. There came to my Houſe 
aſt night. a lady, who aſked me to have the heart 


and liver of that horſe, and I had no power to refuſe: 


Vela F 6. | her. 
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| | her. What! could you kill my fine horſe to gain 


il a lady's favdur ? One of you go for the ee, 3 
i! he ſhall do his office before mx face. - - 


. _ Behold, ſaid the Maſter of the Horſe, = re- 

| ception Iam to expect: whether I lie, or whether I 

tell truth, I am ſure to loſe my life. Wretch that! 

am | Curſed be the object whoſe charms have thrown 

85 me into this perplexity. While he was buſied with 

theſe diſmal thoughts, came one to tell him the 

King would. ſpeak. with him. He inſtantly obeyed 

the order, and found. there the. viſier his enemy. 

£ Maſter of the Horſe, ſays the King, J intend to 

13 5 Hunt . to-day , ſaddle me the black horſe. Struck 

Woith a mortal dread, he anſwered in confuſion—Sir, 

there: happened laſt night. a misfortune to your ſer- 

vant; if your. Majeſty commands me, I will tell it 

| vou. Tell it, replied the King. Laſt night, ſaid 

the Maſter of the Horſe, as I was ſitting in my 
chamber, there came to me a lady in a veil. She 

ſat herſelf down by me on 2 2 ſopha, unveiled, and 
ſhewed me a neck and face of - raviſhing beauty: 

The won my affection; and prevailed, on me 

to promiſe her the heart and liver of your black 

. horſe. I anſwered without beſitation, that I could 

not conſent to kill a horſe, that your Majeſty was ſo 

fond of. But the lady, threw herſelf, at my feet, 

and beſought me in terms ſo. moving, that I had no 

power | to reſiſt her importunity, This, Sir, is an 

ingenuous recital of my adventure. I confeſs my 

eine, and am ſo far from defiring to eſcape the 
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. I deſerve, by telling a lie, that I come 


of my own accord to ſubmit. to it.— There, Sove- 
reign, is the ſabre, — here is my head. 


The King turned towards the 1 and aſked 


him in what manner he thought it beſt to deal with 
Saddyq. Sir, anſwered the viſier, overjoyed to be 


conſulted in this affair, J am of opinion, that he 
ought to be burnt in a flow, fire. A man, who has 
dared to. ſacrifice. to his pleaſure a horſe that you 
were fond of, is unworthy of mercy. I am not of 


your opinion, viſier, replied Togaltimur: I think it 


more reaſonable to pardon a firſt fault, than to pu- 
niſh it. Then addreſſing his diſcourſe to the Maſter 


of the Horſe, ſaid, O Saddyq! I am aſtoniſhed. at 
thy ſincerity, and excuſe thy weakneſs. Had I been 


in thy place, I might not only have given my black 


horſe, but all the horſes in my ſtables. The allure- 


ments were too mighty to be reſiſted: no man 


could have been ſafe againſt them. I forgive thee 
the death of my horſe; and take it ſo well of thee, 


that thou haſt told me the truth on this occaſion, 
that I order a robe of honour to be brought for thee 
immediately. 


When the viſier Tangribirdi fave that the Maſter 
of the Horſe was rewarded, inſtead of being pu- 
niſhed, he was ſeiſed with a melancholy, that threw 
him into an illneſs, of which he died in a few days, 
and the fortunate Saddyq was made Choice of to 


tucceed . in bis Polt of Viſier. 
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"CE EINE $360 OR #4 N 
| 8 my word I began to tremble for poor 
Saddyq; I am quite happy that he did not tell 2 


Evsrace 


1 never could be thoroughly perſuaded that he 
would ſiſter, though, I own I was once almoſt in 
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"I'm. besen | 


| Rather bow Charles, that you ſhall obtain fuf- 
ficient gelen to por ſuch a trial. 12 


— 


ee eee i 
The tale you have juſt heard, my dears, points 


out to you both the magnanimity and the advantages 
of ſpeaking truth. But you muſt look further; you 
mult not only avoid inventing direct lies, but equive- 


cal ones likewiſe. They are equally diſgraceful, 
equally guilty, and oftentimes equally fatal in their 
canſequences. Theſe you mult particularly guard 
againſt. Remember, though nobody ſhould detect 
you, though you ſhould paſs with impunity in the 


W NE prong * if you can reproach. yourſelves 
| with 
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with the leaſt deviation from veracity, you ought to 
be aſhamed of your conduct, to ſhrink: from the re- 
collection of your weakneſs, and to take the moſt ef- 
fectual and poſitive method of preventing it in future. 
Remember too, it is very poſſtble for you to "WR 
of YOu without {peaking a. word. 4 1 9 1 


— 
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9 recollect reading an account of the e of 
Colonel Edmonds, who ſerved in the Dutch wars at 
Utrecht, which will teach you how. you ought! to 


act on the like occaſion. As he was one day ſtand- 
ing among his brother officers, one of his.country- 
men who had juſt arrived from Scotland, and who 
wanted to inſinuate himſelf into the Colonel's favour, 


came up to him, ſaluted him, and delivered pretend- 
ed meflages from my Lord his father, from the Earl 

his couſin, and various others of his relations, all of 
whom, he ſaid were well. Gentlemen, faid the 
Colonel, turning to his Fade. do not believe that 


fellow ; my father is a poor baker in Edinburgh, and 


1 hard for his livelihood. Jam neither related 


to lord or knight. He has made an impudent at- 
tack upan my vanity, and has wanted to engage me. 
tacitly to become an accomplice in his falſehoods, for 
which contemptible trick, every gentleman who has 
heard him, muſt, I am ſure, deſpiſe him.” 


I can never repeat too often to you that the plain | 
truth is beſt, When ſome young men were brought 


before Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, and accuſed of 
having 


\ 
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chaving libelled him, Pyrrhus aſked. them, 4 Is it 
true, young men? did you ſay ſuch things prone We 


did, Sir, replied one of the youths; and 1 am afraid 
we ſhould, at that time, have ſaid many more if we 


had had more wine.” No denial of the fact, no 
evaſive anſwers could have pleaded ſo effectually as 
the ſimple truth, Pyrrhus admired the ſincerity, 
was ſenſible of the force of the defence, and monly 
——— the error of the offenders. 

We will now read the hiſtory of Lady Forreſt, 
N is a melancholy but nes Bi any e of ie 
en of Wege park 9 5 
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The Hiſtory of Lady ronxzer, Ke. 5 


CHARLOTTE and Maria were edückted to- 
gether at an eminent boarding-ſchool near London: 
there was little difference in their age, and their 
perſonal accompliſhments were equal: but though 
their families were of the ſame rank, yet as Char- 


lotte was an only child, the was gr yer ſupe- 


Nor in fortune e e 
Soon after they were taken ag Charlotte was 

addreſſed by Captain Freeman, who, beſides his com- 

miſſion in the guards, had a ſmall paternal eſtate: 


but as her friends hoped for a more advantageous 


match, the Captain was deſired to forbear his viſits, 


_ the e lady to Wan of him no more. After ſome 
fruitleſs 


4 
© 
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fruitleſs ſtruggles they acquieſced ; but the diſcon- 
tent of both were ſo apparent, that it was thought 
expedient to remove Miſs into the country. She 

was ſent to her aunt, the Lady Meadows, who with 
her daughter lived retired- at the family ſeat, more 
than one hundred miles diſtant from the metropolis. 
Aﬀtet ſhe: had repined in this dreary ſolitude from 
April to Auguſt, ſhe was ſurpriſed with a viſit from 
her father, who brought with him Sir James Forreſt, 

a young gentleman who had juſt ſucceeded to a 
baronet's title and a very large eſtate in the ſame 

county. Sir James had good nature and good ſenſe, , 
an agreeable. perſon and an eaſy addreſs ; Miſs was, 
inſenſibly pleaſed with his company; her vanity, if 
not her love, had a new object; a deſire to be de- 

livered from a ſtate of dependance and obſcurity had 
almoſt abſorbed all the reſt: and it is no wonder that 
this deſire was gratified, when ſcarce any other was 
felt; or that in compliance with the united ſolicita- 
tions of her friends, and her lover, ſhe ſuffered her- 


ſelf within a few weeks to become a lady and a wife. 


They. continued in the country till the beginning of 
October, and then came up to London, having pre- 
vailed upon her aunt to accompany them, that Miſs 
Meadows, with whom the bride had contracted an 
intimate friendſhip, might be pratified 1 with the di- 
verſions of the town during the winter. 

Captain Freeman, when he heard that Miſs Char- : 
lotte was married, immediately made propoſals of 
marriage to Maria, watts whom he became acquaint- 


. 
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ed during his viſits to her aach and ſoon after mar- 


| Ned her. . 


adſhip of iow two young ladies "A to 
be rather / increaſed than diminiſhed by their mar- 
riage; they were always of the fame party both in 
the private and public diverſions of the ſeaſon, and 
viſited each other WONT the formalities of 3221 
and dreſs. 195 9 

But neither Sir James nor Mine. Freeman \ could re- 
flect without uneaſineſs upon the frequent inter- 

vie ws which familiarity and confidence had pro- 
duced between a lover and his miſtreſs, whom force 

only had divided; and though of theſe interviews 

they were themſelves witneſſes, yet Sir James in- 
ſenſibly became Row” of his dy; _ Mrs. M ree- 
man of her huſband. | | 

It kappened in the May following, that Sir "TIM 
went about ten miles out of town to be preſent at an 
election of a member of parliament for the county, 
and was not expected to return till the next day. 
In the evening his lady took a chair and viſited Mrs. 
Freemen : the reſt of the company went away early, 
the Captain was upon guard, Sir James was out of 
town, and the ladies after ſupper fat down to piquet, 
and continued the game without once reflecting 
upon che hour till three in the morning. Lady 

Forreſt would then have gone home; but Mrs. 
Freeman, perhaps chiefly to conceal a contrary de- 
fire, importuned her to ſtay till the Captain came 


The friend 


- 
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in, and at length, with ſome reluctanee, be con- 
ſented, | 65 

About five the 1 bole, and Lady Forreſt 
immediately ſent out for a chair: a chair, as it hap- 
pened, could not be procured; but a hackney coach 
being brought in its ſtead, the Captain inſiſted upon 
waiting on her ladyſhip home. This ſhe refuſed 


with ſome emotion; it is probable that ſhe ſtill re- 
garded the Captain with leſs indifference than ſhe 


wiſhed, and was therefore more ſenſible of the im- 

propriety of his offer: but her reaſons for rejecting 
it, however forcible, being ſuch as ſhe could not al- 
ledge, he perſiſted, and her reſolution was over- 
borne. By this importunate complaifance the Cap- 
tain had not only thrown Lady Forreſt into confu- 
ſion, but diſpleaſed his wife: ſhe could not, how-= 
ever, without unpoliteneſs oppoſe it; and leſt her 


uneaſineſs ſhould be diſcovered, ſhe affected a neg- 


ligence which in fome degree revenged it: ſhe de- 
ſired that when he came back he would not diſturb 
her, for that ſhe ſhould go directly to bed; and ad- 
ded with a kind of drowſy p 257 am more 
menen aſleep already. „„ 

Lady Forreſt and the Captain were e ee the 
Haymarket to Groſvenor- ſquare. It was about 


half an hour after five when they got into the coach; 


the morning was remarkably fine, the late conteſt 


had ſhaken off all diſpoſition to ſleep, and Lady For- 


reſt could not help ſaying, that ſne had much rather 
| dea walk into the Park than go home to bed. The 


Captain 


- 
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Captain zealouſly expreſſed the ame ſentiment, and 
propoſed that the coach ſhould ſet them down at St. 
James's Gate. The lady, however, had nearly 
the ſame objections againſt being ſeen in the Mall 
without any other company than the Captain, than 
ſhe had againſt its being known that they were alone 
together in a hackney coach : ſhe, therefore, to ex- 
tricate herſelf fromthis ſecond difficulty, propoſed 
that they ſhould call at her father's in Bond- ſtreet, 
and take her couſin Meadows, whom ſhe knew to 
be an early riſer, with them. This project was im- 
mediately put in execution; but Lady Forreſt found 
her couſin indiſpoſed with a cold. When ſhe had 
communicated the deſign of this early viſit, Miſs 
Meadows intreated her to give up her walk in the 
Park, to ſtay till the family roſe, and go home after 
breakfaſt: No, replied Lady Forreſt, I am de- 
termined upon a walk; but as I muſt firſt get rid of 
Captain Freeman, I will end down word that I will 
take your advice.” A ſervant was accordingly 
diſpatched to acquaint the Captain, who was waiting 
below, that Miſs Meadows was indiſpoſed, and 225 | 
engaged Lady Forreſt to breakfaſt. 
The Captain diſcharged the coach; but being 
| Laue at the behaviour of his wife, and feeling that 
flow of ſpirits which uſually returns with the morn- 
ing even to thoſe who have not ſlept in the night, he 
had no deſire to go home, and therefore reſolved to 
_ the fine NOSE in the Park alone, 99 fon 
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Lady Forreſt not doubting but that the Captain 


would immediately return home, congratulated her- 


ſelf upon her deliverance; but at the ſame time, to 
indulge her ler of a Ah followed him into che 
png; Dein 

The Captain had kad hs top of he 1 454 
1 back, met her before ſhe had advanced two 
hundred yards beyond the palace. The moment ſhe 
perceived him, the remembrance of her meſſage, the 
motives that produced it, the detection of its falſe- 
hood, and diſcoyery of its deſign, her diſappoint- 
ment and conſciouſneſs of that very ſituation which 
ſhe had ſo much reaſon to avoid, all concurred to 
cover her with confuſion which it was impoſſible for 
her to hide: pride and good-breeding were, how- 
ever, ſtill predominant over truth and prudence; ſhe 
was ſtill zealous to remove from the Captain's mind 
any ſuſpicion of a defign to ſhun him, and there- 
fore with an effort perhaps equal to that of a hero 


who ſmiles. upon the rack, ſhe affected an air of 


gaiety, ſaid ſhe was glad to ſee him, and as an ex- 


cuſe for her meſſage and her conduct, prattled 


ſomething about the fickleneſs of woman's mind, 


and concluded with obſerving that ſhe changed her's 


too often ever to be mad. By this conduct a retreat 
was rendered impoſlible, and they. walked together 
till between eight and nine: but the clouds. having 


inſenſibly gathered, and a ſudden ſhower falling juſt 


as they reached Spring - gardens, they went out in- 


— 
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N the Captain having bn 


* lady into a chair, took his leave. 


It happened that Sir James, contrary to nie 100 


purpoſe, had returned from his journey at night, 
He learnt from the ſervants that his lady was gone to 


Captain F reeman's, and was ſeeretly difpleaſed that 


ſhe had made this viſit when he was abſent; an in- 
eident which, however trifling in itſelf,” was by the 


magie of jealouſy, ſwelled into importance: yet upon 


recollection, he reproved himſelf for this diſpleaſure, 
ſince the preſence of the Captain's lady would ſuf- 
fliciently ſecure the honour of his on. While he 
vas ſtruggling with theſe ſuſpicions, they increaſed 
both in number and ſtrength, in proportion as the 
night wore away. At one he went to bed ; but he 


paſſed the night in agonies of terror and reſentment, 


doubting whether the abſence of his lady was the 


effect of aceident or deſign, liſtening to every noiſe, 


and bewildering himſelf in a multitude” of extrava- 
gant ſuppoſitions. He roſe again at break of day; 
and after ſeveral hours of ſuſpence and irreſolution, 
whether to wait the iſſue, or go out for intelligence, 
the reſtleſſneſs of curioſity prevailed, and about eight 
he ſet out for Captain Freeman's; but left word 


with his ſervants, that he was 1 0 to a e 


ing coffee-houſe. 
Mrs. Freeman, 00 affected indifference and 
diſimulation of a deſign to go immediately to bed, 


contributed to prevent the Captain's return had, 


during his abſence, ſuffered inexpreſſible diſquiet: 
” e the 
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ſhe had, indeed, neither intention to go to bed, nor 
inclination to ſieep; ſhe walked backward and for- 
ward in her chamber, diſtracted with jealouſy and 
ſuſpenſe, till ſhe was informed that Sir James was 
below, and deſired to ſee her. When ſhe came 
down, he diſcovered that ſhe had been in tears; his 
fear was.now more: alarmed than his jealouſy, and 
he concluded that ſome fatal accident had befallen 
his wife; but he ſoon learnt that ſhe and the Cap- 
tain had gone from thence at five in the morning, 
and that he was not yet returned. Mrs. Freeman, 
by dir James 8 enguiry, knew that the lady had not 
been at home: her ſuſpicions, therefore, were con- 
firmed; and in her jealouſy, which to prevent a duel 
ſhe laboured to conceal, . Sir James found new cauſe 
for his .] n. He determined, however, to wait with 
as much decency as poſſible, till the Captain came 
in; and perhaps two perſons were never more em- : 
barraſſed by the - preſence of each other. - While 
breakfaſt was getting ready, Dr. Tattle came to pay 
Mrs, Freeman a morning viſit ; and to the unſpeak- 
able grief of both the lady and her gueſt, was iImme- 
diately. admitted. Doctor Tattle is one of thoſe 
male goflips who, in common opinion, are the moſt 
diverting company in the world. The Doctor ſaw 
that Mrs, Freeman was low ſpirited, and made 2a 
veral efforts to divert her, but without ſucceſs : 
laſt he declared, with an air of ironical im 3 
that he could tell her ſuch news as would make her 
look grave tos ſymething ; © The Pin, ys 2 
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has juſt huddled a lady into a chair at the door of a 
bagnio, near Spring- gardens.“ He ſoon perceived 
that this ſpeech was received with emotions very dif- 
ferent from thoſe he intended to produce; and there. 


fore added, that ſhe need not, however, be jealous; 
for notwithſtanding the manner in which he had re- 


lated the incident, the lady was certainly a woman of 


character, as he inſtantly diſcovered by her mein and 


appearance : > this particular confirmed the ſuſpi- 
cion it was intended to remove; ; and the Doctor 


finding that he was not ſo good company as uſual, 


took his leave, but was met at the door by the 
Captain, who brought him back. His preſence, 
however inſignificant, impoſed ſome reſtraint upon 
the reſt of the company; and Sir James, with as 
good an appearance of jocularity as he could aſſume, 
aſked the Captain What he had done with his 


wife?” The Captain, with ſome irreſolution, re- 
5 plied, that «< he had left her early in the morning 
at her father's; and that having made a point of 


waiting on lier” home, ſhe ſent word down. that her 


couſin Meadows was indiſpoſed, and had engaged 


her to breakfaſt.” The Captain, who knew nothing 
of the anecdote that had been communicated by the 
DoQor, judged by appearances that it was prudent 
thus indirectly to lie, by concealing the truth both 
from Sir James and his wife: he ſuppoſed, indeed, 
that Sir James would immediately enquire after his 
wife, at her father 8, and learn that ſhe did not ſtay 


there to breakfaſt ; "but as it would not follow that 


they 
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ve 
they had been together, he left her to account for her 


abſence as ſhe ſhould think fit, taking for granted that 
what he had concealed ſhe would alſo conceal for the 


* CoA e. 


ſame reaſons; or if ſhe ſhould not, as he had affirmed 


nothing contrary to truth, he might pretend to have 
concealed it in jeſt, Sir James, as ſoon as he had 
received this intelligence, toak his leave with fome | 
appearance of ap 5 and was followed wy _ 
Doctor. 

As ſoon as Mrs. Freeman and the Captain were 
alone, ſhe queſtioned him with great earneſt- 
neſs about the lady whom he had been ſeen to put 
into a chair. When he had heard that this in- 
cident had been related in the preſence of Sir James, 
he was greatly alarmed leſt Lady Forreft ſhould in- 
creaſe his ſuſpicions, by attempting to conceal that 
which, by a ſeries of enquiry to which he was now 
ſimulated, he would probably diſcover: he con- 
demned this conduct in himſelf, and as the moſt 
eſfectual means at once to quiet the mind of his 
wife, and obtain her aſſiſtance, he told her all that 
had happened, and his apprehenſion” of the conſe- 
quenees : he alſo urged her to go directly to Miſs 
Meadows, by whem his account would be con- 
firmed, and from whom ſhe might learn farther intel- 
ligence of Sir James; and to find fome way to ac- 
quaint Lady Forreſt with her danger, andadmoniſh 
her to conceal nothing: 

Mrs. Freeman „ of the Captain's 
lncerity, not only by the advice which he urged her 
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to give to Lady Forreſt, but by the conſiſtency of 
the ſtory and the manner in which he was affected. 
Her jealouſy was changed into pity for her friend, 
and apprehenſion for her huſband. She haſted to 
Miſs Meadows, and learnt that Sir James had en- 
quired of the ſervant for his lady, and was told that 
ſhe had been there early with Captain Freeman, but 
went away ſoon after him: ſhe related to Mis 
Meadows all that had happened, and thinking it at 
leaſt poſſible that Sir James might not go directly 


| with ſhe wrote the os. letter to his lady: 


; 12 hy 8 
* 


« My 45 Lady F veſt; | d 4 
2 1 am in the utmoſt diſtreſs a You. Sir an 


| has ſuſpicions which truth only can remove, and of 


which my indiſcretion-is the cauſe. If I had not 


| concealed my deſire of the Captain? s return, your 
deſign to diſengage yourſelf from him, which I. 


learn from Miſs Meadows, would baue been ef- 
feed. | Sir James breakfaſted with me in the Hay- 
market; and has ſince called at your father's, from 
whence Twrite : he knows that your ſtay here was 
ſhort, and has reaſon to believe the Captain put 
you into a chair {ome hours; afterwards at Spring- 
gardens. I hope therefore, my dear lady, that this 
will reach your hands time enough to prevent your 
concealing any thing; It would have been better if 


Sir James had known nothing, for then yow would 
not mw been een but now ths! m_ know 


ia 


* - 1 5 
vx | \ 21 * 37 8 4 3 | 7 IF * 2 I — ; * To F a all, 
; * 1 1 


| ſectionately 


** 


reer i o u. i 


all, or you cannot be juſtified. | Forgive the free- 
dom with rien 1 write, and believe x me ; moſt af- 


Your's, 
T Fareman. N 


0 P. 8. 1 have ordered the bearer to fay he c came 
from Mrs. F albion the milliner. 


'T his ins was given to a eee and he was 
ordered to ſay. he brought it from the milliner's ; 
becauſe if it ſhould be known to come from Mrs. 


Freeman, and ſhould fall by accident into Sir James's 


hands, his curioſity might prompt him to read it, and 


> 


his jealouſy to queſtion ow” lady WRT communi- 


cating the contents. 


Sir James being convinced tha kis lady and the 
Captaleo had paſſed the morning by a bagnio, by the 
anſwer which he received at her father's, went di- 
realy home. His lady was juſt arrived before him, 
and had' not recovered from the confuſion and dread 


which ſeized her when ſhe heard that Sir James came 


to town the night before, and at the ſame inſtant 
anticipated the conſequences of her own indiſcretion. 
She was told he was then at the coffee-houſe, and in 
a few minutes was thrown into an univerſal tremor 
upon hearing him knock at the door. He perceived 
her diſtreſs not with compaſſion but rage, becauſe he 
believed it to proceed from the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt: he turned pale, and his lips quivered; but he 
fo far reſtrained* his paſſion as to aſk her, without 

1155 8 invective, 
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124 THE FAMILY PICTURE, 
ingeRtive, © where, and how ſhe had paſled the 
night?” She replied, “ at Captain Freeman's ; that 
the Captain was upon guard, that ſhe ſat up with his 


lady till he came in, and then inſiſting to ſee her 
home, ſhe would ſuffer the coach to go no farther 


than her father's, where he left her early in the 
morning: ſhe had not fortitude to relate the ſequel, 
but ſtopped with ſome appearance of irreſolution and 
terror. Sir James then aſked, © if ſhe came directly 
from her father's home.” This queſtion, and the 


manner in which it was aſked, increaſed her confu- 


ſion: to appear to have ſtopped ſhort in her narra- 
tive, ſhe thought would be an implication of guilt, as 
it would betray a deſire of concealment :” but the 
paſt could not be recalled, and ſhe was impelled by 
equivocation to falſehood, from which, however, 
ſhe would have been kept back by fear, if Sir James 
had not deceived her into a belief that he had been 
no farther than the neighbourhood. After theſe 
tumultuous reflections which paſſed in a moment, ſhe 


_ ventured to affirm, that © ſhe ſtaid with Miſe Mea- 


dows till eight, and then came home:“ but ſhe uttered 


this falſehood with ſuch marks of guilt and ſhame, which 


Me had indeed no otherwiſe. than by this falſehood 


incurred or deſerved, that Sir James no more doubted 
Her infidelity-than her exiſtence. As her ſtory was 


the ſame with the Captain's, and as one had 


; concealed the truth, and the other denied it, he con- 


cluded there was a confederacy between them; and 


b — n account, he 


turned 


KQUITTO2AT.T 0” 86 


turned from her GY and ans left the 


use.. 

At the door he met the chairman who had been 
diſpatched by Mrs. Freeman to his lady; and fierce- 
ly interrogating him what was his buſineſs, the man 
produced the letter, and faying, as he had been or- 
dered, that he had brought it from Mrs. Faſhion, 
Sir James ſnatched it from him, and muttering ſome 
expreſſions of contempt and nnn thruſt! it into 
his pocket. 

It happened that Sir James did not find the Cap- 

tain at home; he, therefore, left a billet, in which he 


requeſted to ſee him at a neighbouring tavern, and 
| nen that he had put on his fword. 


In the mean time, his lady, dreading a diſcovery of 


the falſchood Which the had aſſerted, diſpatched a 
billet to Captain Freeman; in which ſhe conjured 


him, as a-man of honour, for particular reaſons, not 


to own to Sir James, or any other perſon, that he | 


had ſeen her after he had left her at her father's : ſhe 
alſo wrote to her couſin Meadows, intreating, that 


if the was queſtioned by Sir James, he might be 
told that ſhe Raid with her till eight o'clock, an hour 
at which only herſelf and the ſervants were up. 

Ihe billet to Miſs Meadows came ſoon after the 
chairman had returned with an account of what hac 
happened to the letter; and Mrs. Freeman was juſt 
gone in great haſte to relate the accident to the Cap- 
tain, as it was of importance that he ſhould know 
it — his next interview with Sir James: but the 


. Captain 
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1 Captain had been at home before her, and had re. 
. ceived both Sir James's billet and that of his 


lady. He went immediately to the tavern, and, in- 


_  quiring for Sir James Forreft, was ſhewn into a 
a back room one pair of ſtairs: Sir James received 


his ſalutation without reply, and inſtantly bolted the 


door. His jealouſy was complicated with that in- 
dignation and contempt, which a ſenſe of injury 
from a perſon of inferior rank, never fails to produce; 
he, therefore, demanded of the Captain, in a haughty 
tone, Whether he had not that morning been in 
company with his wife, after he had left her at her 
father's?” The Captain, who was incenſed at Sir 


James's manner, and deemed himſelf engaged in 
honour to keep the lady's ſecret, anſwered, that 


73:2 from what he had faid in the morning, no man had 
a right to ſuppoſe he had ſeen the lady afterwards ; 
that to inſinuate the contrary, was obliquely to 


charge him with a falſchood; that he was bound to 


anſwer no ſuch queſtions, till they were properly ex- 
plained; and that as a gentleman, he was prepared 
to vindicate his honour. Sir James juſtly deemed 
this reply an equivocation and an inſult; and being 
no longer able to reſtrain his rage, he curſed the 
Captain as a liar and a ſcoundrel, and at the ſame 
time ſtriking him a violent blow with his fiſt, drew 
his ſword, and ꝓut himſelf in a poſture of defence. 
Whatever deſign the Captain might have had to 
bring his friend to temper, and reconcile him to his 


wife, when he an e the room, he was now 
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equally enraged, and indeed had füffered equal in⸗ 


dignity 3 he, therefore, drew at the ſame inſtant, 
and after a''few deſperate paſſes on both ſides, he 
received a wound in his breaſt, and reeling back- 
ward a few paces, fell down. | 


The noiſe had brought many people to the door of 
the room, and it was forced open juſt as 'the Captain 
received his wound: Sir James was ſecured, and a 
meſſenger was diſpatched for a ſurgeon. In the 

mean time the Captain perceived himſelf to be dy- 


ing; and whatever might before have been his opi- 
nion of right and wrong, and honour and ſhame, he 
now thought all diſſimulation criminal, and that his 
murderer had a right to that truth which he thought 
it meritorious to deny him when he was his friend; 
he, therefore, earneſtly deſired to ſpeak a few dad 
to him in private. This requeſt was. immediately 
granted; the perſons: who had ruſhed in withdrew, 
contenting themſelves to keep guard at the door; ; 


and the Captain, beckoning Sir James to kneel down 
by him, then told him, that however his lady might 


have been ſurprized or betrayed by pride or fear into 
diflimulation or falſehood, ſhe was innocent of the 
crime which he ſuppoſed her ſolicitous to conceal, 
He then briefly related all the events as they had 
happened and at laſt » graſping his hand, urged him 
to eſcape from the window, that he might be a friend 


to his widow and to his child, if its birth ſhould not 


be prevented by the death of its father. Sir James 
Yielded to the force of this motive, and eſcaped as 
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| the Captain had directed. In his way to Dover he 5 
read the letter which he had taken from the chair- 
man, and the next poſt incloſed At in the 8 
0 his lag. e 


My dear Charlotte, 


t ene — but I d 


not upbraid you as the caufe : would to God that 
were not more guilty than you! We are the mar- 


_ tyrs of diffimulation. | By diſſimulation dear Cap- 


tain Freeman was indueed to waſte thoſe hours with 
you, which he would dtherwife have enjoyed with 


the poor unhappy diſſembler his wife. Truſting in 
"the ſueceſs of diffimulation, you was tempted to 


venture ihto the Park, where you met him whom 


you wifhed to ſhun. By detecting diſſimulation in 


the Captain, my ſuſpicions were increaſed; and by 
diſſimulation and. falſehood you confirmed them. 
But your diſſimulation and fal ſehood were the effects 
of mine; your's were ineffectual, mine ſucceeded : 

for Lleft word that I was gone no farther than the 
coffee-houſe, that you might not ſuſpect I had learn- 


ed too much to be deceived. By the ſucceſs of a 


lie put into the möôuth of a chairman, I was pre- 


vented from reading a letter Which at laſt would 
have undeceived me; and by perſiſting in diſſimula- 


tion, the Captain has made his friend a fugitive, and 
his wife a widow. Thus does inſincerity terminate 


in miſery and confuſion, Whether, in its immediate 


| Purpoſe, it ſacceed, or be diſappointed; O my dear 
oF . e 1 Char- 
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ar- 
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dear 
har- 


* Nor ene . ay 


Charlotte! if ever we meet again, — to meet again 
in happineſs is impoffible—if ever we meet again,. 
jet us reſolve to be ſincere: to be ſineere is to be 
wiſe, innocent, and fafe, We venture to commit 
faults which ſhame or fear would prevent, if we 
did not hope to conceal them by a lie. But in the 
labyrinth of falſehood, men meet thoſe evils which. 
they ſeek to avoid, —As in the ſtrait path of truth 
alone they can ſee before them, in the ſtrait path of 
truth alone they can purſue felicity with ſucceſs. 
Adieu! I am dreadful I can ſubſcribe nothing 
1 does not reprdach and torment me Adieulꝰ 
Within a few weeks after the receipt of this let- 


8 the unhappy lady heard that her he Was 
| u po 


DIALOGUE XV. 


„ Tank ro 


ESTERDAY you beheld me very anxious 
to convince you of the abſolute neceſſity of a 
fri adherence to truth. 1 cannot, perhaps, bettet 


continue to effect this, than by ſhewing you the 
importance * cuſtoming yourſelves to filence, when 


upon 


G5 
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upon the affairs of others. This will inſenſibly give 


you habits of ſecreſy, and teach you to avoid de- 


traction, two very eſſential duties of ſociety. .. We 


will begin with the firſt, To ſhew you how: highly b 


the wiſeſt of men have always reverenced thoſe who 


were careful not to betray the ſecrets with which 
they were entruſted, I will remind you of the be- 


haviour of Papyrius, and the honour conferred on 


him in conſequence of it, by that auguſt nn 


the Senate of antient Rome. 
It was once the cuſtom for the Gr a "0 


: weir ſons with them to the ſenate-houſe, and among 


theſe did: Papyrius Præteſtatus follow his father. 


One day when an affair of great conſequence had 
been in debate, and deferred till the morrow, a par- 
ticular charge was given to all not ta mention it 
abroad. The mother of the boy, Papyrius when 
he came home, aſked him what the ſenators had been 
doing that day; to which he replied, it was a ſecret 


that muſt not be diſcloſed. This anſwer, inſtead 


of giving ſatisfaction, as it ought to have done, 


only enflamed her curioſity; „ and, when entreaties | 


had no effect, made her proceed to violence, in or- 
der to extort the ſecret. Papyrius, who was quite 
young, finding it impoſſihle to prevail, told her at 
laſt, that he might avoid diſcloſing the ſecrets of the 
ſenate, it had been. debated, whether it would be 
moſt advantageaus for one man. to have two. wives, 
or for one woman to have two. huſbands. The 
mother upon this ee v Fapyri us, and 
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running about among her female acquaintance, who 
were as weak as herſelf, perſuades them to accom- 
pany her the next day to the ſenate. The ſenators, 
hearing the uproar, enquired what was the matter! e 
Upon which Papyrius ſtood up, and told them in 
| what manner he had. been: obliged to act. The ſa⸗ 55 | 
thers were all ſo: much ſurprized and pleaſed with 9 
. the invention, the reſolution, and the ſecreſy of the Wl 
boy, that they returned him public thanks; but in- lll. 
ſtantly made a . decree, that the ſons of ſenators Wl. 
ſhould not in future be admitted to hear their deli- li 
betrations, Papyrius alone excepte ld. 1 
Papyrius you ſee, children,, notwithſtanding, HY | 
youth, had a juſt ſenſe of the dignity and import- Wo 
ance. of the truft which had been placed in him by = i 
the ſenators.: The perſon whoſe ſtory we will, o j 
794 had ander his MOR nor his Nees 
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family, but whoſe eſtate was very much encumber-- | i 
ed by the miſmanagement of his parents, was on ll] ö 
the point of retrieving his fortune by a marriage Ul 
with a lady, who, beſides eight thouſand pounds in * 
her own poſſeſſion, was the only PRs of one of che | 
moſt wealthy merchants in Briſtol. £777 | 
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fidante in the affair; the gentleman had obſerved - 
the ſame cautien, till, a few days before that which 
| The had appointed for the completion of their mu- 
- tual wiſhes, he imparted the ſecret of his approach. 
ing happineſs to'a friend, from whom before he 
| had never concealed any thing, 
This perſon had a wife whom he extremely loved, 
| ne whoſe integrity he doubted not. He knew ſhe 
wiſhed well to his friend, and that the would rejoice 
to hear of the goed fortune he was ſo near enjoying, 
therefore communicated the ſecret to her almoſt as 
ſoon as he was informed of it himſelf ; but charged 
ber at the ſame time to make no mention | of it, 
vich ſhe faithfully promiſed. eee 
It proved, however, that her mind had no ſach 
retentive quality as her fond huſband imagined. A 
young lady of her acquaintance happening to viſit 
her that ſame: day, and ſome diſcourſe on the ill 
fituation of the intended bridegroom's affairs com- 
ing on the tapiss the wife could not forbear crying 
out, — Well, well, we ſhall ſoon ſee him redeem 
all. As how demanded the other. By a 
marriage with ſome great fortune, replied ſhe. — 
4 Marriage?” reſumed the young lady, It muſt 
then be with fome worn out virgin of fourſcore at 
her laſt prayers. Not ſo, I can aſſure you, ſaid 
che wife, but a blooming young creature of fcarce 
eighteen, with a fortune of eight thouſand pounds 
in ker own hands, and heirefs to one of the firſt 
- merchants of Briſtel. Feu amaze me, returned 
BILE e | 5 7 £7 
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enjoined ſecreſy; but I can tell you, the wedding 


will be celebrated in a few days, and then all will 
In the mean time you may have leave 


come out. 


to gueſs.” 


After what ſhe had ſaid, the other could not be 


much at a loſs to diſcover the perſon ſpoken of.— 


© You certainly muſt mean Miſs ****, The de- 
ſcription. you give. correſponds with no other wo- 
man in this town. You are perfectly right,” re- 
plied ſhe; © but be ſure you tell nobody.“ 

Little did this unhappy wife imagine, to whom 
ſhe had blabbed fo dangerous a ſecret. This lady 


had been courted by the gentleman in queſtion, but, 


her fortune net agreeing with his circumftances, the 


match did not ſucceed. She had loved him, and her 
reſentment for his not reſolving to ſuffer every thing 
for her fake, was adequate to the tenderneſs ſhe had 


before had for him; and the opportunity now given 
her for rendering bim as unhappy as he had made 
her, filled her with an ill- natured ſatis faction. 
She no ſooner got home, than ſhe wrote an ano- 
nymous letter to the father of der rival, acquainting 


kim with the whole {tory of his daughter's intended 
marriage. The old gentleman was equally ſurpriz- 
ed and enraged; he ſearched his daughter's cabinet, 
and found letters which confirmed the truth of the 
advice he had received, 
the young _O into her chamber, Tulfering no one 


He immedi lately locked 


to 


133 
the dther,— Pray who is ſhe? . You muſt ex- 
euſe mie for that, my dear, anſwered ſhe, © I am 
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to come near her, but an aunt, who was as inflexi- 
ble to compaſſion for the woes of love, as a Spa- 
niſh Duenna. On the third day, which was agreed 
3 upon by the lovers for the celebration of their nup- 
tials, he ſent her to a place, where it was pretty 
certain ſhe could hold no correſpondence unknown 
Win 9 


* . 


Some hours before her . ſhe . means 


to write to her lover. — The contents of n * 
e ee b t ce c eee ne 


9 The day, which I thought ſhould have given 


me to you, tears me from you for ever; — the com- 
munication between us, by ſome means, is diſco- 


dered to my father, and I am to be ſent to baniſh- 
ment; but to what part, or whether out of the 


kingdom, am not able to inform you 3 only find, 


by the preparations making, chat. I am going a long 


Journey. —I am carefully watched, and have juſt 


time to bid you eternally farewel, and that you muſt 


now give over all ee of N ever es 2 


yvour's. 


| RE. As I find the diem af our . Bas 


been made to my father by a letter from an un- 
known hand, I wiſh the misfortune. may not be 


owing to yourſelf, in having truſted ſome perſon 


unworthy of the ſecret, fince it has never eſcaped - 


bas d 


my lips, even to the faithful ſervant who brings you 


this, and. will inform you of all my ſufferings for 


 . theſe three crue): days,—Once more. Foc ſhall * 


always wiſh you rr. 


he 


: 4 £ 
Ke. 14 ddl 


* 


The poor lady had but 8 time to inſtruct her 


maid what ſhe ſhould ſay on the delivery of this 
letter, when, though it was no more than four 


| ofclock in the morning, ſhe was called down ſtairs, 


and, accompanied by her aunt, hurried into a 

coach, and carried, ;—no one in the family knew . 

whither. | oj | | - 
The maid about ſix executed her commiſſion. . 


The diſtraction of the lover, on hearing the ac- 


count, and reading the letter, may more eaſily be 
conceived than deſcribed;—he knew he had made 
but one confident, and therefore it muſt have been 

that confident, by. whom he was betrayed. He flew 
directly to his houſe, rouſed him from his bed, and 


eried out with 2 voice ſcarce intelligible through 


rage and deſpair.—“ You have undone me ;—I be- 
lieved you my friend, and a man of. honour Vun 
| have baſely wronged my credulity, and are a ſcoun- 


drel and a villain!” _ 
The other, knowing this was the day- agreed on 
for the marriage, had imagined that he had been 


called upon to be witneſs of it; but was now ſo 


much ſurprized, that he had no power to make the 
leaſt reply. The lover threw down the letter he had 
Juſt received from Miſs, ***#, and went on,—* Read 
that, and, if you can borrow effrontery enough from 
dell, deny your perhdy,, your baſe abuſe of friend- 
The gentleman looked at the. letter in the utmoſt 


conſternation, was extremely ſorry for the accident. 
but 
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XS THe FAMILY PICTURE. 
but certain it had not happened through his fault; 
adding, that he had never mentioned the affair to 
a ſingle ſoul but his wife, whoſe en, he could 
ka 1 upon... 

If anything could have added to the lover's tits, 

it muſt have been the acknowledgment made by the 
other, of having told the ſecret to his wife. © You 
have ruined all the hopes I had on earth,” purſued 
the lover, © your blood is the only atonement you 
can make! With theſe words he drew his ſword,— 
the other did the fame,—they exchanged feveral 
'thruſts ; — the claſh of their weapons preſently 
brought the ſervants into the room, but not time 


enough to prevent both the antagoniſts from being 


"wounded. 


The wife, on this dreadful alarm, jamped out of 


bed, and, with only a looſe night-gown about her, 


"came running in, crying, What has oecaſioned 


this ſhocking ſcene ! hope, replied her huſ- 


Band, that you yourſelf have not occaſioned it ;— 
and that you never mentioned what I told you in 


relation to this gentleman's courtſhip with Miſs 
*? Oh Heavens l' returned The, © is it on 


this ſcore that you fight ?— Anſwer not one 
queſtion with another,” reſumed he fiercely, © but 


ſpeak the truth at once. - 

She then confefled, that, in chatting with Miſs 
1, ſhe had unwarily dropped ſome hints in re- 
gard to that affair, and that the other had gueſſed 
the reſt, It is“ 5" mighty well,” aid the deſpairing 


lover; 


ne. 137 


[ 


lover; © the diſcovery is made, and I am no longer 


to ſeek for the author of that cruel letter, which has 
undone me ; =I know the reſentment Miſs L-—— 
has to me, and muſt own, you could not have taken 
more effectual meaſures to compleat my ruin,” 

The huſband, who felt more ſmart from his wife's 
confeſſion; than from the wounds he had received, 


was beginning to reproach her in the moſt bitter 


terms, when he was interrupted by the entrance of 
a ſurgeon, who had been ſent for by the fervants, 


to whom turning, he ſaid, <= You ſee here, Sir, two 


perſons who have need of your help ;—but I deſire 


you will firſt examine the condition of my friend. 
This complaiſance the other was far from returning, 


he would not ſuffer himſelf to be touched, ſaying, 
he would feceive no aſſiſtanee in a houſe, the owners 
of which had To baſely betrayed, him ;—and with 
theſe words flew down ſtairs, bleeding as he was. 


Fortunately, however, neither of their wounds 
proved mortal,” nor even dangerous, and both were 
ſoon cured; but the friendſhip between them was. 


never again cemented, though the huſband, con- 


ſcious of having been the aggreſſor, frequently en- 
This diſunion with a perſon whom 


deavoured it. 
he truly valued, made the folly, which occaſioned it, 


appear in its worſt colours; and, though he conti- 
nued to live with his wife, he never could bring 


himſelf either to love or even to behave towards her 
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As for the lover, having ſought his miſtreſs in 
every place he could think of, without being able 
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to get any intelligence of her abode, he retired to the 
Jouthern parts of France, in order to retrieve his 
affairs, by living cheap. The young lady, as it was 


afterwards known, had been carried into Wales, where 


labouring under the weight of her father's diſplea- 
ſure, the diſappointment of her love, and the depri- 
vation of all thoſe ſatisfactions her youth had been 


accuſtomed to, ſhe fell into a ldguiing en 
| which ſoon So her from the world. 


\ 


a” 


Nancy. 18 I | 3 
To be able to keep a ſecret, Sir, 1s te 4 


very neceſſary duty; but, I obſerve, that the want 
| of Rereſyt is always attributed to the poor women. 


2 
* 


Ms, Eczaron. 


| You miſtake, my dear; in the inſtance before us 
the men were weaker than the women. The young 
lady kept her own ſecret; and had either her lover, 
or his friend, had the ſame Aen. they might 
have been happy. | | | 
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Would not you have a huſpand, ir, be com- 


municate his thoughts to a wie © 2 
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Bs: tm if theſe thoughts are + concerning 
others; ; he has no right ſo to > do. Metellus, a very 
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wiſe man, ſaid, that if he Gough his ſhirt was privy 


to his ee he would tear it off, and W it. 


Mas. EctrxTov. 
2 5 chat wife muſt very ill underſtand bh 


duty, who makes i improper enquiries ; and ſhe muſt 


be exceedingly weak, ſhould ſhe think herſelf ne- 


glected, becauſe ſuch enquiries meet a repulſe from 
her huſband, _ 
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We will now proceed to another e of 


55 keeping a guard upon the tongue, Detraction. 
I need not take much trouble to convince you of the 


meanneſs of this folly, which, if once indulged, de- 
generates into deteſtable vice. But though you 
may perceive its ill effects, and behold it with con- 
tempt in others, if you be not very careful, you 
may eaſily fall into it yourſelves. There is no weak- 
neſs more common, nor more catching, than De- 
traction; yet there is not any one more univerſally 
decried. However, there is no making you avoid 


this odious practice by maxims alone; if you have 


not a mind ſuperior to detraction, you will infallibly 


become detractors; and 7 you have, nothing but a 


long experience can give you the power to remain 


totally innocent in this reſpect. But remember, that 


there is no ill quality which more effectually lowers 


the character of the poſſeſſor, or which more cer- 


tainly turns to his own ne Let us attend 
004 the 2 „ las ol roy re 
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The HERDSMAN. A Fane. x 


As certain herdfman. ql the maxim that 
© every man may acquire a character in his ſtation,” 
His reputation, which was the reſult of honeſty and 
plain ſenſe, made him conſiderable in is village, 
All men confided in his word. Matters of property 
in diſpute were depoſited in his hands, till the cauſe 
was decided. His benevolence of temper diſpoſed 
him always to reconcile animoſities, and his ſtrength 
of underſtanding qualified him for a right deciſion,” 
— his neighbours appointed him arbitrator. 
us a clear ſky gradually diſpels black clouds, and 

| evlightens the whole hemiſphere ; fo the report of a 

good name extends to remote parts, and is univer- 

fally well received. The King, who at that time 
ruled over the country, was 2 mild and judicious 
Prince. He diſpenſed his favours impartially to 
men of merit. He ſent for the herdſman, tried his 

- honeſty at one time, and his underſtanding at ano- 

ther; and, as the latter improved, he raiſed him 


- -from one employment to another, till our herdſman 


arrived, without artifice or ambition, as it were 
with the wings of a gentle breeze, to the higheſt 
pitch of fortune ; and had ſuch weight and authority, 
that no reſolution of conſequence. was taken, with- 
out previouſly conſulting: him. Good counſel is 
the compaſs, by which a Prince fteers his courſe, 
' Whilſt he follows that, all his meaſures ſuccecd; 


which was the caſe here. The King was in no 


danger, 


' 
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danger, for he was beloved. The people reſted in 
peace, for the labourer was ſecure of his pay. In- 
nocence was free from anxiety, for {ſhe could rely 
upon protection. Vice only trembled, for ſhe was 
proſecuted ; and envy {at watching and diſturbed by 
her ſide, for virtue was crowned by fortune. 

It happened, during this general tranquillity, 
that an aged man, who had formerly an intimacy 
with the herdſman, returned home after a diſtant 
journey. His firſt inclination was to ſee the-court, 
in order to worſhip that ſun which diffuſed ſo fruit- 
ful a warmth over all the country. He was not a 
little ſurprized to fee. the herdſman exalted to the 
King's right hand ; while the herdſman, whoſe-mind 
continued invariably the ſame, rejoiced, in the midſt 
of his grandeur, at the arrival of his friend. | 

In the evening, when they were retired to private 
converſation, the old experienced man thought him- 
ſelf obliged to admoniſh his friend. Vou are now, 
{21d he, in the ſlippery road of honour, and reſemble 
the blind man, who in ſearching for the ſtaff he had 
loſt, among ſtones and buſhes, picked up a ſerpent 
tiff with cold. A prudent traveller, who was paſſ- 
ing by, adviſed him to throw it away; but the un- 
happy blind man rejected his counſel, and thought 
himſelf happy in a ſafe ſupport; till the ſerpent was 
refreſhed, and bit him mortally. Your own: good 
ſenſe, eontinued he, wa en vou to make the 
anne 
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The herdſman was ſomewhat affected by the ſtory, 


but being conſcious of no evil himſelf, and not ap- 
prehenſive of any deſign againſt him, perſevered in 


the faithful and diligent diſcharge of the duties of his 


office. He might have continued in the ſame to the 
day of his death, had not the artful practices of the 
envious, after ſeveral far-fetched attempts, at laſt 
ſucceeded to render him ſuſpected by the King. 
Their firſt pretence was, that the herdſman had 
built himſelf a ſumptuous houſe, by extorting money 
from the poor; and gratifications from the rich, 
Fhe King was determined to believe no eyes but 
his own, in a matter which concerned the reputa- 
tion of an honeſt man. He made a viſit to the 


herdſman, and ſurveyed his dwelling, but found 


neither the building, nor the decorations, nor the 
furniture unequal to his ſtation, nor the expence 
greater than conſiſted with the liberal rewards him- 
ſelf had conferred upon him. The herdſman was 
therefore commended for not diſgracing his rank, 
and for adminiſtering to the laborious part of man- 


kind that ſupport, Which they have a right to expect 
from men of power and fortune. The King ſum- 
moned the envious accuſers, and remonſtrated to 
them on the falſity of their charge. They invented 


another falſehood to excuſe the former; for no ini- 
quity is ſo fruitful as this; one deceit dagen another) 
unleſs: the firſt be ſtifled in its birth. It is very 


true, Sir, ſaid they, he is cautious of expoſing his 


treaſures to NY view; but there is a cheſt by his 
bed- 
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bed-ſide, filled with gold and jewels; which con- 


tain more property than all your ſubjects pof- 
ſeſs.“ The King, being a lover of truth, repaired 
once more to the herdſman's ' dwelling. - He 
found the cheſt, and commanded him to open it; 


the herdſman begged to be excuſed, aſſuring him 


that it contained nothing worthy of any one's curio—- 
ſity ; but the King's ſuſpicions were heightened by 
the earneſtneſs with which he declined the order. 
The cheſt was Pp and what can you imagine 


were the contents? No more than a plain herdſ- 
man's coat, and a ſtaff ſtripped of its bark. The 
herdſman, upon this, depoſited his fine cloaths in 


the cheſt, and, recollecting his friend's fable of the 


blind man and the ſerpent, put on his former dreſs, 
walked to his native home, and could not be pre- 
vailed with, by the intreaties or promiſes of the 
King, t6. depart from his reſolution of finiſhing his 


days in the cottage where he had nm his nee 


breath. 8 


MR. EGERTON. 
In this fable you may perceive detraction was the 
child of envy; and ſo will it ever be. A leſſon 
ad n ny learn moe the ſtory's of Dorantes. 
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young: lady of equal birth and fortune, and who, - 
without being a celebrated: beauty, was perfectly 
agreeable. He behaved with great tenderneſs to- 
_ wards her, —ſhe was paſſionately fond of him ;—no 
couple could live more happily together, till an un- 
lucky propenſity, to which women are too prone, 
diſſolved the cement of their union, and made both 


as wretched as before they had been bleſſed. 
. The wife of Dorantes was extremely intimate 


with a young widow, to whom I ſhall give the name 


of Clara ;—they were acquainted in their childhood, 
and the change of their conditions afterwards had 


made no alteration in the ſentiments of either. Sel- 
dom two days paſſed, without their ſeeing each 


other; and, as Dorantes ſtaid pretty much at home, 
he was very glad of a third pn to n vp © party 
for ombre, 1 

Clara was very eee a he ſet of 
. hair. — fine teeth; — and, above all, a 
remarkably delicate complexion.Dorantes had ſe- 


veral times, occaſionally, mentioned thoſe perfections 


in her to his wife; which, though, as will appear 
by the ſequel, they not a little diſpleaſed her, ſhe 


ſeemed. not to take notice of, till one day, as they | 
were talking together on the beauty of ſome ladies 
If their aequaintanee, he ſaid, “ Well, I fee none 


chat are half ſo agreeable as your friend Clara.” — 

„ Clara looks very well altogether, replied ſhe 
gravely ; but it coſts her a great deal of pains to do 
1822 — * cried he.“ 3 to tell 
* Þ 325 


8 


believe you, if you did.“ 
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you the truth, reſumed ſhe, all thoſe things you ad- 
mire in her are nothing but mere art;—ſhe has ſeven 

or eight falſe teeth, to my knowledge ;—then, as to 
her hair it is naturally inclined to red ; but ſhe dyes 
it with a certain water, which turns it to that fine 
black it now appears; and, for her complexion, 
the uſes both white and red; beſides, ſhe dat 
ſleeps in a night- maſk, to repel pimples. * Im- 
poſſible, my dear!” reſumed he, I have eyes as 
well as you, and can eaſily diſtinguiſh between what 
is natural and what is artificial.” _ | 
„ You men are often - deceived. in theſe things, 
anſwered 'ſhe; if you were to ſee her in a morning, 
you would be convinced of the truth of what I tell 
you, and a great deal more; but I love Clara, and 


would not, for the world, fay what I have done to 


any one, except yourſelf.” —< You are in the right, 
ſaid he with ſome ill humour; for IN would 


% 


I am ſorry, then, I ever mentioned it to you. 


fad the a little haughtily.”—< It might have been 


better you had not, replied he ſternly ;—becauſe- it 
gives me no very favourable idea, either of your ge- 
neroſity or your ſincerity ; and but confirms what I 


have often heard of your ſex that no one wo- 


man ever fpoke well of the beauty of another.“ — 
With theſe words, he ſnatched up his hat, and went a 
directly out of the houſe. 
The wife, who had never before been 0 to 
in this ſharp manner by her Rang now, doubtleſs, 
"8 I. II. LE. repented 
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repented of what ſhe had ſaid; but the words were 
gone out of her mouth,—ſhe could not call them 
back; and pride and ſhame would not ſuffer her to 
confeſs ſhe had been guilty of uttering a falſity.— 


From this time forward, ſhe perceived a viſible decay 
in that tenderneſs: and reſpect with which ſhe had 


been treated by Dorantes, and began to hate the 


Innocent Clara for a misfortune which ſhe had in- 
tirely brought upon herſelf; ſhe behaved to her with 


great coldneſs, and, at length, ordered her ſervants 
to ſay ſhe was not at home, whenever ſhe came, 


The fair widow, on this, diſcontinued her viſits; 
and, as ſhe knew ſhe had done nothing to deſerve 


the uſage ſhe received, , it beneath her to 


inquire into the cauſe. 
From what ſmall beginnings FR en the 


greateſt feuds and diſcontents ariſe —Dorantes, 


finding that Clara did not come to the houſe as 


uſual, doubted not but that his wife had either per- 


fonally affronted her, or ſpoke of her, to others, in 


the ſame manner ſhe had done to him; and, reflect- 
ing deeply on the injuſtice of the thing, could not 
keep himſelf from entertaining a ſecret contempt, 


mixed with indignation, for the author. 

Chance contributed to heighten in him this ill 
humour towards his wife: —he met Clara one day 
by accident, and, accoſting her with his accuſtomed 
politeneſs, aſked the reaſon why his wife had been 
fo long deprived of her agreeable company.—To 


” which the 5 n ee hat ſhe had made 
ſeveral 
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2veral viſits, none of which being lined” ſhe 
could not flatter herſelf that her company was any 


longer acceptable. Oh, madam, faid he, I beg. 


you will not ſo far wrong your own merits, or our 


juſt ſenſe of them, as to harbour ſuch A thought. 


] am extremely ſorry: for my wife's: remiſſneſs; but 
J ſuppoſe ſhe depended on the intimacy between you 
for an excuſe. I hope you will have good-nature 


enough to forgive it, and convince us, that you do 


ſo, by letting us ſee you ſoon,” “ Sir, anſwered 
ſhe, when your lady thinks fit to let me know that 
ſhe will be at home, I ſhall wait on her.” She 
concluded with a curtſey, and turned ſo haſtily away, 
that he had no e of n any _ 
further, ary 

On his return 1 be wad what had paſſed 
to his wife; and added, that, as he found there was 


no pretence for breaking off the acquaintance, he 


would have her. ſend an invitation to her. Her 


complexion grew red as ſcarlet on the firſt mention 


of Clara's name; and, when he had given over 


ſpeaking, “ I do not underſtand what ſhe means, 


ſaid ſhe, by giving herſelf theſe airs ; I never forbad 
her my houſe, and, if ſhe thinks fit to ſtay away, I 
have no reaſon to intreat her preſence ; yet, ſince I 
find it will ſo much oblige you, I ſhall ſend to her.“ 
— Oblige me !” cried he in an angry tone. 
“Ves! ſince you intereſt yourſelf ſo far in this 
affair.“ Thie put him beyond all patience. He 
told her, that ſhe behaved very ill; that ſhe diſco- 
„„ * | vered 
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ver̃ed a mean diſpoſition; and that, if ſhe perſiſtes 


in it, ſhe would render herſelf ang either of 
love or reſpecdte. 


« I ſee, cried ſhe; that Rave forfeited both with 
you; but it is not to my diſpoſition, it is to Clara's 
more prevailing charms, chat I àm indebted for fo 


great a misfortune.— Ungrateful, inconſtant man ! 


Is this the return for all the tender affection 1 have 


had for you? 


Men can ill bear veprduches, eſpecially when] in- 


nocent of the cauſe, as Dorantes really was. He 
replied in the moſt bitter terms, which, ſhe being 
unable either to endure or retort, half- ſuffocated 


her with rage. She flew into the garden, and, 
throwing herſelf upon a green bank at the further 


end, there gave A lople to her tears and com- 


plainings. 
One of the FOR b to be at a dw, 


ſaw where ſhe lay, and 'had the diſcretion to run 


haſtily down and remind her, that, ſome rain having 


lately fallen, the dampneſs of the earth might en- 
danger her health. The poor lady was as cold as 


marble; though the inward agitations ſhe was in, 
Hindered her from feeling any exterior inconvenience. 


She roſe, however, and went into her chamber, but 
fell into ſuch violent agitations, as obliged her to 


go to bed, where ſhe continued very ill the while 


night. 
Dorantes came . very FI and, being told 


thar his wife was indiſpoſed, ſlept in another cham- 
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ber. On hearing, in the morning, that ſhe: was 


much worſe, he ſent immediately for a phyſician, 
who attended the family. 

He found her in a fever, and delirious; all that 
could be done for her was in vain; her diſtemper 
every hour increaſed, and, in two days, her life was 
deſpaired of. On the third, ſhe ſeemed, to all appear- 
ance, better; the violence of her fever abated, and 
her ſenſes were perfectly reſtored. Alas! the cruel 
diſeaſe had left the outward frame only to prey with 
greater force upon the nobler parts.—Death had 
now ſeized her, ſhe was ſenſible of it, and aſked if 
Dorantes was at home. Being told he had lately 
left her chamber, ſhe deſired he would come in 
again; which he preſently did. 

He had no ſooner ſeated bimſclf on wide bedſide, | 
than ſhe made a ſign to thoſe who were in the room 
to withdraw; and then, taking hold of his hand, 
ſaid to him: — “ My dear Dorantes, I feel I am no 
longer for this world, but cannot leave it without 
confeſling, that I have been guilty: of the greateſt 
Jnjuſtice to. Clara, Vet was it not malice that made 
me ſo: I endeavoured to make her odious in your 
eyes, only becauſe I feared ſhe had appeared too 


amiable. It was a fault indeed, but it was the fault 


of love as ſuch, forgive it.“ It was a weak- 
neſs, anſwered he, which I was ſorry to obſerve in 
you; for, upon my honour, I never had a thought 
of Clara, or any other woman, to ow prejudice” of 


"_ klkection I have yowed to 2 —* How kind 
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is this aſſurance! cried ſhe, it gives me pleaſure, 
even in death.“ Talk not of death ! interrupted 


he, tenderly embracing her; live, oh live, and be 


as happy as a huſband's 0 can make you!“ 
It is too late,“ faid ſhe;— and, that inſtant, ng 


ing into to-fang e n under them, 


DIALOGUE XVI. 


COKE 7 
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- fidence requiſite, my children, between man and 
man. To be too credulous is a weakneſs, but to be 


too ſuſpicious is ſordid and contemptible. If we have 


proved a perſon's fidelity in a ſingle inſtance, it would 
be mean and unjuſt ever to ſuſpect him, unleſs he 


obliges us to it; but if after a long intercourſe no 


cauſe of diſtruſt ariſes, but many of punctuality and 
ſincerity, to doubt is then to deſerve treachery. 


When the Emperor Trajan was told that his moſt 
dear friend Surra had formed a conſpiracy againſt 
his life, he went the ſame evening, uninvited, at- 
"tended only by two friends, and ſupped with him; 


was ſhaved by his denn and conſulted his phyſi- 


* g : cCian. 
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cian. When he theme he was again cautioned; 
Trajan ſmiled, and told them they did not- know 


actually put himſelf in Surra's power, and returned, 


as he knew he ſhould, ſafe and unhurt. Thus, inſtead 
of meanly ſuſpecting the man whoſe love and friend- 
ſhip he had had ſo many proofs of, he ſhortly after 
made him Tribune; and when, according to cuſtom, 
he delivered the naked ſword, he ſaid, © I give you 


this, my friend, die defend me, if I rule well; if not, 


to diſpatch me.” — 

But it is not every perſon in a you muſt place 
ſuch abſolute confidence: few only are worthy of 
the facred name of Friend, and thoſe few cannot be 
reſpected too highly, cannot be cheriſhed too inti- 
mately. Once well aſſured of a friendſhip like this, 
no doubt ſhould be made of its capability to do or 
ſuffer all things. That friend, who makes a diffi- 
culty even of death itſelf in the cauſe of honourable 
friendſhip, is unworthy the name. 

Eudamidas, Aretæus, and Charixenus, were 
friends 3 the two latter were rich, the former ex- 
ceedingly poor. Eudamidas died, and left the fol- 
lowing will: „To Aretæus I bequeath my mother, 
to be kept and foſtered in her old age. My daughter 
to Charixenus, to be married, with a dowry as great 


as he can afford. But if, in the mean time, death 


mould happen to either of theſe men, my will is, 
that the ſurvivor ſhall perform what the other ſhould 


have done, had he lived.“ The poverty of the teſ- 
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tator was known, the duties of friendſhip were but 
little underſtood, and thoſe who heard the will of 
Eudamidas departed, laughing at the legacies which 
Aretæus and Charixenus were to receive. But 
thoſe to whom the bequeſts were made, had different 
ſenſations; they came, acknowledged, and ratified 
the will. Charixenus died within five days, and 
Aretæus, who had taken the mother of Eudamidas, 
immediately ſent for the daughter likewiſe, educated 
her, beſtowed her in marriage, and of the five ta- 
Jents which his eſtate amounted to, gave two to her, 


and two to his own daughter, and had their ante 


both celebrated in one day. 

Such are the duties and privileges 0 friendſhip, 
ſuch are the obligations you enter into. when you 
fay to any one, IA your FRIEND. —If, therefore, 
vou ſhould ever rally make ſuch a profeſſion, and 
find yourſelves. unequal to the character, inſtantly 
recede; it is more honourable than to deceive : go 
and ſay to whoever your pretenſions may have im- 
poſed upon, < I releaſe: you from your obligations, 


and muſt intreat the ſame. of you: I feel my weak 


ness, and am forry N —_— be 


a friend.. 
'Ev $TACE,. 


I think, Sir, I could rather fi fer death than bes 
fray 1 my friend, 815 
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I ſhould have a very indifferent opinion of you, 
Euſtace, if at your age you did not think ſo: 
however, you know I think very highly of you. 
We have declared a friendſhip fs for each other, and 
I can give you no- greater proof of my eſteem, 
As we are both under an obligation of openneſs and 
ſincerity, of having no reſerved pleaſures, no par2 
tialities of which the other is ignorant, 1 am not 
afraid that you will form any improper friendſhips, ; 
becauſe I am certain you would firſt conſult me, as 
I always conſult you, when there i is any thing on my 

mind in which either of us is intereſted. 88 


„1 


'E vs T A E. 
Tam ſenſible, Sir, of the honour you. 5 me, and. | 
es often felt the benefit of fo near and dear a end 
I ſhould, indeed, be unworthy, if 1 concealed the 


leaſt thou ney from you. 


Ma, EGERT ON. 


I am \ fatisfied, my Euſtace, of 3 your ſincerity, and 
the generous ER you repoſe in me. I ſhall 
now be obliged to you, if you will read this Arabian. 
| anecdote. —Tt ; is the picture, children, of men n worthy 
e- to be friends. | | „ 6 
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FRIENDSHIP: 


An ARABlAN ANECDOTE, 


ALI- IBN- ABBAS, favourite of the "FM 
Mamaun *, and lieutenant of the police in the reign 
of this prince, relates, in theſe terms, a ſtory that 
happened to himſelf. < I was one evening with the 
caliph, when a man, bound hand and foot, was 
brought in. Mamoun ordered me to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the priſoner, and to bring him the next 
day. The caliph ſeemed greatly irritated ; and the 


' ® Mamoun, fon of the Caliph Aroun-Alrachid. His name 1s 
famous all over the Eaſt; and he is reckoned the greateſt prince of 
the Abbaſſidies family. He reigned twenty-eight years and eight 
months. He was a great warrior, of a ſweet diſpoſition, and liberal 
to exceſs; but what moſt immortalized him, was his love of learn- 
ing. He was himſelf deeply verſed in every ſcience, but more eſpe- 
cially in philoſophy and aſtronomy. This is the prince that cauſed 
-the moſt valuable books to be tranſlated from the Greeks, their firſt 
maſters, The Mahometan doctors have reproached him with in- 
_ troducing philoſophy, and the other ſpeculative ſciences, into Ma- 
| hometaniſm; for the Arabians of his days were not accuſtomed to 
read any other books but what related to their'own religion. This 
prince ſhewed equal favour to every man of knowledge, let his reli- 
gion be what it would. The queſtion about the creation, or eter- 
nity, of the Alcoran, was ſtarted in his time, and occaſioned much 
| effuſion of blood. He, with the ſmalleſt number of doQors, held 


it to be created. But the other doQors inſiſted, that the Alcoran 


being the word proceeding from God, was eternal like himſelf: this 
ſentiment is embraced by the preſent Mahometans, who conſider all 
that deny that doctrine as infidels. 8 


fear 
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fear of expoſing myſelf to his reſentment induced me 
to confine the priſoner in my haram, as the moſt 
ſecure place in my houſe. 

„ I aſked him what country he v was of. He laid, 
Damaſcus ; and that his habitation was in the quar- 
ter of the great moſque. - May heaven, cried I, 
ſhower down the choiceſt of its bleſſings upon the 


city of Damaſcus, and particularly upon the quar- 


ter where you reſided! He was ſolicitous to know 
the motive that ſo much intereſted me for that diſ- 
trict. Ie is, ſaid I, that Lowe my life to a man that 
lived there. | 

« "Thoſe words exeitia his curioſity, and he con- 
jured me to gratify it. It i is many years ſince, con- 
tinued I, that the caliph, diſſatisfied with the vice- 
roy of Damaſcus, depoſed him. I accompanied the 
perſon whom the prince had appointed his ſucceſſor ;. 
and at the inſtant we were taking poſſeſſion of the 
governor's palace, a quarrel broke out between the 
new and the old governor; the latter had poſted. 
ſoldiers, who aſſaulted us: I eſcaped out of a win-- 
dow, and, finding myſelf purſued by other aſſaſſins, 
took ſhelter in your quarter. I obſerved a palace 
open, and ſeeing the maſter at the door, ſupplicated: - 
him to ſave my life. He immediately conducted me 
into the apartment of his women, where I. conti 
nued a month in peace and plenty. 

66 My hoſt came one day to inform me, that a 2+ 
caravan was ſetting out for Bagdad; and that, if. I 
wiſhed to return to my own. home, I could not avail 
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15206 of a more favourable opportunity. Shame 


held my tongue; and I had not courage to confeſs 


my poverty; I had no money, and, for want of that, 
thould be forced to follow the caravan on foot. But 


how great was my ſurprize, when, on the day of de- 


parture, a very fine horſe was brought me, alſo a mule 
loaded with all ſorts of proviſions, and a black ſlave 


to attend me on the road! My generous hoſt preſent- 


ed me at the ſame time with a purſe of gold, and con- 
ducted me himſelf to the caravan, where he recom- 


mended me to ſeveral. of the travellers, who were 
his friends. Theſe are the kindneſſes I received in 


your city, and that render it ſo dear to me: all my 
concern is, that I have not hitherto been able to 
diſcover my generous benefactor. I ſhould die con- 
tent, could I find an opportunity of ing my 


gratitude. 
&« Your wiſhes are coal. cried my. pri- 


foner in a tranſport, I am he that received you 


in my palace. Do- you not remember me? The 


time that had elapſed ſince that event, and the grief 
into which he was ſunk, had greatly altered his 
face: but, on a more cloſe examination of his fea- 
tures, I eaſily recollected him; and ſome circum- 


ſtances he brought to my mind, left me not the leaſt: 


room to doubt but that the priſoner, who was then 
in danger of loſing his life, was the very perſon who 
had ſo generouſly ſaved mine. I embraced him with 
tears in my eyes, took off his chains, and aſked him 


by what _— he had incurred * caliph's diſple:- 
5 1 f ſur C. 
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ſure. Some contemptible enemies, he replied, have 
found means to aſperſe me unjuſtly to Mamoun : I 
was hurried away from Damaſcus, and eruelly de- 


nied even the conſolation of embracing my wife and 


children: I know not what fate attends me; but as 
I have reaſon to apprehend my death is determined, 
I requeſt you to acquaint them with my misfortunes. 


6 No, ſaid I to him, you ſhall not die 3 1 Song 5 
give you this aſſurance; you ſhall be reſtored to 
your family; be at liberty from this moment. I 


preſently provided ſome pieces of the richeſt gold 


ituffs of Bagdad, and begged him to preſent them 
to his wife: depart immediately, added I, preſent- 
ing him with a purſe of a thouſand ſequins; haſte 
to rejoin' thofe precious pledges of your affection 


which you left at Damaſcus ; let the caliph's in- 


dignation fall on me; I dread it riots if 1 am happy 


enough to preſerve you. 
« What a propoſal do you make me! anſwered 


my priſoner ; and can you think me capable of ac- 


cepting it? What! ſhall I, to avoid death, ſacrifice 


that ſame life now, which I formerly ſaved? Endea- 
vour to convince the caliph of my innocence: this 
is the only proof I will admit of your gratitude : if, 
you cannot undeceive him, I will go myſelf and offer 
bim my head: let him diſpoſe of my life at his plea- 
ſure, provided your's be ſafe. I again entreated 


him to eſcape, but he continued inflexible, 
I did not fail to preſent myſelf the next morn- 
ing before Mamoun, + The prlajce was dreſſed in a 
CcCrimſon 
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crimſon coloured mantle, the ſymbol of his anger. 
As ſoon as he ſaw me, he enquired where my pri- 
ſoner was? and at the ſame inſtant ordered the 
Executioner to attend. My lord, ſays I, throwing 
- myſelf at his feet, ſomething very extraordinary has 
happened with regard. to the perſon you yeſterday 
committed to my cuſtody. Will your majeſty per- 
mit me to explain it? Theſe words. threw him into 
a paſſion. I ſwear, cried he, by the ſoul of my an- 
ceſtors, that thy head ſhall pay for the priſoner, if 
thou haſt ſy#ered him to eſcape. Both my life and 
his are at — majeſty's diſpoſal: vouchfafe to hear 
me. Speak, ſaid he. I then related to the prince, 
in what manner that man had ſaved my life at Da- 

maſcus; that, deſirous to diſcharge the obligation J 
lay under to him, I had offered him his liberty; but 
that he had refuſed it, from the fear of expoſing me 
to death. My lord, added I, he is not guilty; a 
man of ſuch generous ſentiments cannot be ſo. 

Some baſe detractors have calumniated him to you; 
and he is become the unfortunate victim of their ha- 
tred and envy. The caliph appeared affected, and 
having naturally a greatneſs of ſoul, could not help 
admiring the conduct of my friend. I pardon him, 
ſaid Mamoun, on thy account: go, carry him this 
good news, and bring him to me. I threw myſelf 
at the prince's feet, kiſſed them, and made my ac- 
knowledgments in the ſtrongeſt terms my. gratitude 
eould ſuggeſt : I then conducted my priſoner into the 
caliph's preſence. Ties monarch ordered him to he 
eee clothed 
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clothed with a robe of honour, preſented him with 
ten horſes, ten mules, and ten camels, out of his 


own ftables; to all which favours he added a purſe of 
ten thoufand ſequins for the expences of his journey, 


and gave him a letter of recommendation to the go 


vernor of Damaſcus.“ 


Mas © ae, 


To ſhew you, that I entirely approve and W 
the ſentiments of your father on the duties of Friend- 
ſhip, and the liberal principles by which it is ac- 
tuated, I will read you the little hiſtory of two 
French peaſants. I hope when you have heard it, 
you will admire and imitate the diſintereſted, gene- 
rous Colin, while you avoid and pity the conduct of 
the _ miſled 1 


"FRIENDSHIP AND FORGIVENESS: 


Or I EAN OT and COLIN, 


MAN Y perſons worthy of credit have ſeen 


Jeanot and Colin at ſchool, at the town of Iſſoir, 


in Auvergne, a place celebrated through the whole 


world for its college and its kettles. Jeanot was 


the ſon of a horſe-dealer of high renown, and Colin 
derived his birth from an able huſbandman, who 
cultivated a neighbouring farm, and who, after he 


had paid the taxes, was not eee rich as - 


the year's end. 
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Jeanot and Colin were comely lads for Au- 
vergneſe, and had a great friendſhip for each other; 
they had their little ſchemes and their Z&e-&-tetes, 
upon which they reflected, with en even en 
in other company 

The time of their being at ſchool was nearly. ex- 
pired, when a taylor brought Jeanot a ſuit of figured 
velvet, with a letter directed to Monſieur de la 
Jeanotiere. Colin admired the eloaths without 
envy, but Jeanot aſſumed an air of ſuperiority, which 
grieved him to the heart. From this moment Jea- 
not threw aſide his book, was continually gazing in 
the looking- glaſs, and ſeemed to deſpiſe the world. 

Some time after a valet came poſt with another 
letter directed to Monſieur le Marquis de la Jano» 
tiere, which contained an order from Monſieur his 
father for his coming. to Paris. Jeanot, as he got 
into-the- chaiſe, took Colin by the hand, and gave 
him a ſmile of protection with the air of a great 
man. Colin, touched with a ſenſe of his own in- 
keriority, melted into tears; and Jeanot drove away. 
in all the glory of his new dignity. | 

Thoſe readers who love to comprehend every | 
thing as they go on, ſhould be informed, that Jea- 
not, the father, had ſuddenly acquired an immenſe 
fortune. If it ſhould” be aſked how: immenſe for- 
tunes are acquired, the anſwer. is ready, by being 
fortunate. Monſieur Jeanot was a likely fellow, 
and madame was by no means without her charms. 
It ha that, wall ſhe was Gill: in. her bloom, 

they 
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they were brought to Paris by a law-ſuit, which to- 
tally ruined- them; but Fortune, who delights in 
the capricious abaſement and exaltation of mankind, 
juſt then threw them in the way, of a commiſſary, 
who had contracted to furniſh the military hoſpi- 
tals during the war. This commiſſary was a man 
of talents, and could' boaſt of having killed more 
ſoldiers in one year, than gun-powder had killed in 
ten. The wife of this extraordinary perſon was 
ſmitten with Jeanot, whilſt he himſelſ was ſmitten 
with, Jeanot's wife. Jeanot ſoon came in for a 
ſhare of the contract. When once a man gets into 
the middle of the ſtream, the tide will carry him 
along; thus Commiſlaries and Contractors get im- 


menſe wealth without trouble. Such was the good 


fortune of Jeanot the father, who became: i imme 
diately Monſieur de la Janotiere ; and ſoon after 
having bought a marquiſate, which at once enno- 
bled him and his children, he ſent for the marquis 
his ſon from ſchool, that he might place him among 
the beau- monde of Paris. | 

Colin, who remembered his old ſchool-fellow 
with a tender ſenſibility, wrote him a few lines of 
congratulation : the new Marquis ſent no anſwer, 
and Colin fell fick with grief. | 
In the mean time the father and mother procured 
a tutor for their ſon; this tutor was a man of a 
genteel appearance, but who knew little, and con- 
ſequently could teach little. The father was deſi- 


rous the fon thould learn Latin; the mother op- 
poſed 
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poſed it. After much debate, it was agreed that 
the queſtion ſhould be referred to a certain cele- 
brated author. Sir, ſaid the maſter of the houſe, 
« as you are a Latin ſcholar, and a man of the 
world“ I a Latin ſcholar !”? ſays the bel eſprit, 
I don't know a word of the language; and fo 
much the better for me; thoſe people certainly 
ſpeak their own language beſt, whoſe attention is 
not divided among ſeveral. Conſider only the la- 
dies, how 'much more pleaſing is their wit than 
ours] their letters are written with infinitely more 
elegance; and this ſuperiority is grp tows to 
their not having learned Latin.” T | 
Very well,” ſays madame, © am I not then in 
the right? I would have my ſon a man of wit; ! 
would have him make a figure in the world, and 
you ſee plainly that if he learn Latin he will be 
undone. Are operas and plays, I'd fain know, per- 
formed in Latin? Do the lawyers ſpeak Latin at 
the bar? or do young We make love in 
Faun Io e745 4 | 

Monſieur de la Janotiere being wholly unable to 
reſiſt this amazing force of argument, immediately 
paſſed ſentence, and it was concluded that the young 
Marquis ſhould not loſe his time in getting ac- 
OT, with Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. 

But then what ſhall he learn? for, certainly, he 
mis learn ſomething. May he not be taught a 
little geography? Of what ſervice will that be,” 

_ the tutor? When the Marquis ſhall think 


- 


. proper 
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proper to viſit his eſtates, do you think the poſtilions 
will not know the road? take my word for it, they 
are in no danger of loſing their way. A man of 
faſhion can travel very well without a quadrant, 
and go with great conveniency from Paris to Au- 
vergne, without knowing what latitude he is in.“ 

« You are certainly right, ſays the father; - but 
I have heard ſomething of a fine ſcience, which, I 
think, they call Aſtronomy. ——< Tis pity,” ſays 
the tutor, you ever heard of it all; what occaſion 
is there for people in this world to regulate their 
motions by the ſtars? Is it fit that a young Mar- 
quis ſhould be fatigued to death by the calculation 
of an eclipſe, when he may find the time exactly 
by conſulting an almanack; which will alſo ac- 
quaint him with all the moveable feaſts, the age of 
the moon, . the age bs re nee nens 
in Europe. 40 211 8 

Madame emtitely WH ; ie Marquis her ſon 
was overjoyed, and the father was in ſuſpence. 
« What then, ſays he, mult my ſon learn? * To 
be amiable,” replied the friend they had conſulted, 
« if be knows the art of pleaſing, he knows all that 
is worth knowing; and this art he cannot fail of 
learning under his mother's eye, though neither ſhe 


nor you ſhould 1 Wen . leaſt ow 


about it.. a 
Madame was Aelisbted with aidemeip tent, and 

embraced the dunce who had paid it. Ah! Sir, 

We NO it is uy to diſcover that you are wiſer than 
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the world; my ſon will be wholly indebted to you 
for his education. But, perhaps, after all, it woull 
not be amiſs. ſor him to know a little of Hiſtory,” — 
Alas, madam, rephed the oracle, what good can 
that do him? Certainly, no hiſtory is either uſeful or 
pleaſing but that of the day. All ancient hiſtory, 
as a certain author has juſtly obſerved, is nothing 
more than fable artfully put together; and as for 
modern hiſtory, it is a chaos impoſſible to be re- 
duced to order. Of what importance is it to your 
ſon, that Charlemagne inſtituted; the twelve: peers of 
France? And that his fon. had an impediment. in his 
| ſpeech? And never was obſervation more juſt, than 
that the young mind is too often buried under a load 
of uſeleſs learning, by which its native powers are 
firſt reſtrained, and then deſtroyed; but of all that is 
abſurd among what are called the ſciences, the moſt 
abſurd is Geometry. The objects of Geometry are 
ſurfaces, lines, and points, which have no exiſtence 
in nature; and a hundred curve lines are fancied 
between a circle and a ſtrait; line that touches it, 
though in reality there 3 is not room for a ſtraw, In 


1 


Though Monſieur and Madame es. underſtood 
one word of this, ingenious argument againſt Geo- 
metry, it made a great impreſſion, and they declared 
themſelves entirely of the tutor's mind. - 

A noble Lord, continued the Tutor, like Mon. 
i le Marquis, ought not to puzzle his brain with 
mm ſpeculation. Should he have occaſion for the 


moſt 
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moſt ſublime part of this ſcienoe, to lay down a plan 
of his eſtates, he may have them ſurveyed for a little 
money; would he trace his nobility back to the re- 
moteſt ages, he may, without difficulty, find a Be- 
nedictine monk that will do it. The ſame may be 
ſaid of all the arts. A young Lord of illuftrious 
birth is neither a painter, a muſician, an architect, 
nor a ſtatuary; but he makes all theſe arts Aouriſh 
by his munificence and it is certainly better to pa- 
tronize than practiſe them. It is enough for the 
Marquis to have taſte; it is the duty of artiſts to 
exert their {kill 'for his pleaſure and advantage; it 
has been well ſaid that perſons of quality, I mean 
thoſe who are very rich, know all things without 
learning any; their taſte enables them to judge of 
every thing for which they can pay. 

Vou have obſerved, madam, ſays he, that the 
great purpoſe of life is to pleaſe; but will any man 
pretend that this purpoſe can be anſwered by the 


ſciences? Who is there that would think of men- 


tioning Geometry in good company ? Would any 
body aſk a gentleman what ſtar roſe in a morning 
with the ſun ?—Certainly not, replied the Mar- 
chioneſs, whoſe charms had introduced her to the 
beau monde; and it is by no means fit that my ſon 
ſhould - cramp his genius by the ſtudy of all this 
trumpery. But what is it that we ſhall teach him? 
For certainly, as his father has obſerved, a young 
gentleman ought to be qualified to ſhine upon occa- 
fon, 1 remember to have heard an Abbé ſay, that 
„ 8 there 
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there was one ſcience extremely agreeable and 
genteel; I cannot recolle& the name of it, but it 
began with a B. With a B, madam ? fays the ge- 
nius, it could not be Botany !-—No, replied the 
lady, it was not botany, yet it ended ſomething like 
that too. O! I know what it was, ſays he, it was 
Blaſonry ; but I aſſure you it is by no means the 
mode. At preſent, the ſtudy of heraldry would be 
infinite, for there is not a barber that has not his 
coat of arms; and when a thing becomes common, 
you know people of faſhion ſhould always diſregard 


it. Upon the whole, this ſagacious arid illuſtrious 


ſociety having fairly diſcuſſed all the ſciences, | it was 


determined that Monſieur le Marquis de la Janotiere 


ſhould learn to dance. | 

Nature, however, which indeed does every thing, 
had given this flower of nobility a talent which very 
ſoon diſplayed itſelf with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. This 
happy talent was that of ſinging a good ſong, the graces 


of youth, joined to ſo ſuperior an endowment, drew 


attention, and he was a favourite among the ladies. 
Having his head full of ſongs, he formed new ones out 
of old, and was continually repeating them; but as 
his vefſes had commonly a foot too little, or too 
much, he was at the expence of having them cor- 
reed ; and he at laſt got into the RT annals of 
the time.. | 

The Marchionef a herſelf as * pa- 
Ca of wit, gave ſuppers to the wits of the town; 


n young man's head was turned; he acquired the 
29112 ; art 
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art of ſpeaking without knowing what he would ſay, 


and by habit became perfect in being fit for nothing. 

When his father found him thus amazingly elo- 
quent, he very much regretted that he had not taught 
kim Latin, as he then might have purchaſed for him 
a conſiderable department in the law. His mother, 
who looked {ſtill higher, undertook to get him a 
regiment, and in the mean time the young gentle- 
man himſelf thought fit to make love. 

Love ſometimes coſts more than a regiment; his 
expences were very great ; and his parents run out 
their fortune by living like people of the irn qua- 
lity. 

But as the ſtate of their finances was known only 
to themſelves, a young widow of great rank, but 
{ſmall fortune, ſuppoſing them to be very opulent, 
reſolved to ſecure their riches, by making the young 
Marquis her huſband. 

She accordingly threw out a lure, and bunt 
him to her houſe; ſhe convinced him that he was 
by no means indifferent to her; led him on by de- 
grees ; and at length ſo faſcinated him by her wiles 
and her charms, that the conqueſt was compleat. 
At the ſame time ſhe gave him ſo many commenda- 
tions, and ſo much good advice, that the father 
and mother conſidered her as the beſt Fiend they 
had in the world. 

An old lady in the neighbourhood bead A the 
marriage on the part of the widow, and the father 
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and mother, dazzled with the ſplendor of ſuch an 
alliance, accepted the propoſition with joy. 

He was kneeling one morning at the feet of the 
dear angel, when a ſervant of the Marchioneſs his 
mother arrived in great haſte, and with looks as 
wild as if he had ſeen an apparition: I am come, 
ſays he, with news very different from what you 

| think of; the Sheriff's officers are in poſſeſſion of 
my Lord's houſe, they have ſeized his goods, talk 
of ſecuring his perſon, and, as I have not a moment 
to loſe, I am going to ſecure my wages. 

Don't be in ſuch a hurry, ſays the Marquis, let 
us ſee a little into this affair. — Do, ſays the widow, 
run this inſtant, and puniſh the wretches for their 
inſolence, 

He haſted, and found that his father was et 
carried to priſon, and the ſervants were gone off, 
each having: carried away what he could lay his 
hands upon. He ſaw his mother totally deſerted, 
without ſuccour and without comfort, drowneqc; in 
tears, with nothing left but the remembrance of i. 
her fortune, her beauty, her follies, and her faults. 
- "After her ſon had wept with her till the tumult of 
his mind a little ſubſided, and he was able to ſpeak, 
He endeavoured to alleviate her diſtreſs by a reflection 
that had ſoothed his own. Do not let us deſpair, 
ſays he, the widow whom I was about to marry, is 
yet more generous than rich; I will anſwer for all 
that is in her power; I'll fly 90 her chis moment, and 

bring her hither, 


FF 


He 
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He flew to his miſtreſs, and found her tete-as 
tete with a handfome young officer. What is it 
you, Monſieur de la Janotiere ?—ſays ſhe—what in 
the name of wonder have you to do here? How 
could you think of leaving your poor mother? Go 


back to her, for heaven's ſake, and tell her how : 


forry I am for her misfortune, I always wiſhed her 
well; ande as my woman is going away, I ſhall not 
think of another till J have given her the refuſal or 
the place. — My good lad, ſaid the officer, you ſeem 
to be well made; if you will enter into my corps, 
I wit enliſt you upon good terms. 

The Marquis, truck ſpeechleſs with rage ES, in- 
dignation, burſt away without reply, to his old tutor, 
to pour his ſorrows into his boſom, and derive com- 
fort from his advice. The tutor propoſed. that he 
ſhould undertake the education of children. Alas, 


ſays the Marquis, I know nothing — you have 


taught me nothing— and that has been the ſource. 
of all my misfortunes.— Write novels, ſays another; 
it is an excellent expedient to get money. 
Sunk deeper in deſpair than ever, his laſt reſource 
was to a monk who had been his mother's confeſſor. 
The Monk ran to him in a rapture of ſurprize and 
joy; Monſieur le Marquis! what do you do here on 
foot? where is your coach? The unhappy youth 
replied by giving him an account of the ruin of his 
family. The Monk became grave, indifferent, and 
important: my ſon, ſaid he, we may pow ſee plainly 


what heaven intended for you; riches ſerve' only to 
Vo I. II. 5 I 


corrupt 
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corrupt the heart : heaven has therefore reduced you 
to beggary ; 3 my ſon, adieu] a lady of n is now 
waiting for me at court. 

The poor Marquis, as he ſtood ruminating in the 
Atreet, ſtupified with misfortune, ſaw a kind of cover- 
ed carriage coming rumbling along, followed by wag- 

5 gons heavily laden. In this vehicle ſat a young man, 
coarlely clad, with a freſh coloured girl by his ſide, 
Bleſs my ſoul, ſays he, ſurely this is Jeanot ! | The 
Marquis ſtarted, looked up, and the driver inſtantly 


ſtopped. - Yes, by my faith, ſaid he, it is even. 


Jeanot himſelf; and inſtantly caught him in his arms. 
Jeanot was covered with confuſion and tears. Tou 
have forſaken me, ſays Colin, but I am determined 
to love you for all that. Jeanot told him a part of 
his hiſtory. Come home with me, ſaid Colin, you 


ſhall. tell the reſt at your leiſure ; ſalute my little 


wife; this i is ſhe ; let us make haſte to dinner. 
Pray, ſays Jeanot, what is all this baggage; does 
it belong to you? Yes, ſays Colin, to me and my 
wife, we are juſt come out of the country; I am at 
the head of a great manufactory; I married the 


daughter of a man who had acquired very conſider- 
able ſubſtance ; 5 ; we work hard, providence has 


bleſſed our endeavours, we continue to get forward 
in the world, are happy in ourſelves, and have it in 
- our power to aſſiſt our friend Jeanot. Be a Marquis 
no longer; all the great folks in the world are not 
worth one true friend: you ſhall live with me in the 

duntry, you ſhall learn * trade, and be my part- 


ner, 


1 
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ner, and we will live chearfully in the. obſcure but 
happy retreat where we were born. 

Jeanot heard this propoſal with ſenſations not to 
be deſcribed ; his heart was divided between grief 
and joy, tenderneſs and ſhame; and, turning to 
Colin, he ſaid, in a low voice, © when all my gay 
fiends have deſerted me, Colin, whom T injuriouſſy 
neglected, has afforded me that comfort which I did 
not deſerve.” | 

What a lecture is this for thoſe who are entering 
into life? The virtue of Colin, called out that virtue 
which lay hidden in the breaſt of Jeanot, and which 
all his habits of folly and diſſipation had not deſtroyed. 
He felt a ſecret repugnance to deſert his father and 
mother. We will take care of them, ſays Colin. 
Jeanot at length married Colin's ſiſter, who made 
him happy; and Jeanot the father, and Jeanot the 
mother, and Jeanot the ſon, were made ſenſible 
that happineſs is not to be found in vanity. 


DEAL 0.9048. Junk 
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A CERTA IN honeſt TIT OPT was poſſeſſed of 
a fine watchful houſe-dog; a friend to his ſer- 
rants, no enemy to his gueſts, and the terror of 
n His fidelity was ſo well known in the ne'gh- 
12 : bourhood, 
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* chat, after few ſucceſsleſs attempts, not 


a ſingle rogue had, for many years, dared to come J 


within the ſphere of this excellent centinel. 

One evening, as the good man and his wife ſat 
round the fire, talking of their ceconomy, 4 J have 
been thinking, wife, ſays the farmer, that this great 

dog of our's is an uſeleſs expence to us: he takes a 

deal of keeping, his collars and chains coſt money, 
we ſhall ſoon be obliged to build him a new kennel, 
our brooms are worn out in keeping him clean, 
beſide 1 many a truſs of ſtraw that ſerves for his bed; 
and all this in a place where, for many years 7 we 
have neither heard of murder nor theft, FU | have 
long thought of the ſame thing, replied the wife; 
our girls have other buſineſs than to wait on an idle 
creature; beſides, here is my little favourite can 
bark as loud as the largeſt maſtiff,” | Ws 
Sentence was quickly paſſed, and the Faithful cen- 
tinel was put to death ; but he was ſcarce covered 
with earth, before a band of thieves were gathered 
to conſult on the beſt means to execute their deſign, 
Night came on; they broke into the houſe, and while 
the pampered favourite ſlept upon his cuſhion, rob- 
bed the farmer of all his money and furniture. 

I have no doubt, my children, you all underſtand 
the moral of this fable, and that you think © the peaſant 
and his wife deſerved their puniſhment. Ingratitude 


is a vice which, like lying, every body is aſhamed, 


of, and yet almoſt every body practiſes. The fact 
is, people deceive themſelves in ſumming, up the 
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account of reciprocal obligation ; g they omit ſo many 
particulars which they ought punctually to remem- 
ber, and inſert ſo many which it becomes them to 
forget, that the ballance is but too generally er- 
ronecus. It is our duty to be equally exact in 
debts of gratitude as in thoſe of trade ; 3 Nay, more io, 
for an omiſſion of pecuniary commerce may ſome- 
times be honourably accommodated, but the fin of 

ingratitude can never be expiated. ; 

"Pip of Macedon ſent one of his courtiers on a 
voyage to tranſact an affair of ſome conſequence, 
but a ſtorm coming on, the courtier was ſhip - 
wrecked, and muſt indubitably have periſhed, had 
it not been for the hoſpitality of a peaſant who lived 
on the ſea- ſhore, and who ventured his own life in 
a ſmall boat, to preſerve that of a diſtreſſed ſtranger. 
By this peaſant the courtier was taken up, brought to 
his own houſe, recovered and treated with the utmoſt 
*huntanity ; And after fin with him a month, 
kindly diſmiſſed and furniſhed with money to bear 


his expences. At his return, the King was made 
acquainted with the peril he had been in, and the 
diſtreſs he had undergone, but not with the benefits 
he had received. Philip, movedWith the ſtory, told 


him he would remember his fidelity, and the dangers 


he had ſuffered for his ſake. The courtier taking 


adyantage of the King's promiſe, told him he had 


"obſerved a beautiful little farm on the ſea-coaſt, that 
exactly ſuited his taſte, on the very ſpot where he had 


been wrecked, and beſbught him to beſtow it on him 
T3 -- as 


e * 8 
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as a monument of his eſcape, and his Majeſty's 
bounty. Accordingly Philip wrote to Pauſanias, 
the governor of the province, to put him in poſſeſſion 

3 of the deſired farm. The poor peaſant, who had 6 
generouſly faved the life of. this wretch, being rob— 
bed of - his right, and ſtung with the ingratitude of M he 

of the act, immediately made a journey to the court li 
of Philip, applied himſelf to the King, and related MW E 
his ſtory. Philip amazed and enraged at the ingra- wi 
titude of his villainous courtier, had him ſeized in- {i 
ſtantly, and marked him in the forehead with theſe WM to 
words, The UNGRATEFUL GuzsT, and reſtored 'to 


the farm to its proper owner. | j I, 
5 ; 9 5 [ing kni 
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This courtier was a very wicked man, Sir. his 
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C 111. 
Or tre CANDLESTICK. 


A Derviſe, venerable by his age, fell l. in the 
houſe of a woman who had been long a widow, and 


lived in extreme poverty in the ſuburbs of Balſora. 
He was ſo touched with the aſſiduity and zeal with 
which ſhe had afſiſted him, that at his departure he, 


faid, & TI have remarked that you have wherewith 
fo ſubſiſt alone, but that you have not ſufficient 


to ſhare with your only ſon, the young Abdallah, 


If you will truſt him to me, I will endeavour to ac- 


knowledge, in his perſon, wg obligations I am under 


for your great care of me.” The widow received 


his propoſal with joy; and the Derviſe departed with 


the young man, informing her, that they ſhould 
perform a journey which would laſt near two years. 
They travelled ; the Derviſe kept him in affluence, 


gave him excellent inſtructions, cured him of a dan- | 


gerous diſeaſe with which he had been attacked; in 
ſine, he took the ſame care of him, as if he had been 


his own ſon. Abdallah, a hundred times teſtified 


his gratitude for all his bounties; but the old man 


always anſwered, „my ſon, it is by actions that 


gratitude is proved; we ſhall ſee in proper time and 


place, whether 6k are as grateful as you profeſs to 


be. 
One day, i ina colitary place, the Derviſe lid to 


Abdallath, 25 My ſon, we are now at the end of ouf 


41 4 journey; 
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journey; I ſhall employ my prayers to obtain from 
heaven, that the earth may open and make an en- 
trance wide enough to permit thee to deſcend into 
a place, where thou wilt find one of the greateſt 
treaſures that the earth incloſes in her bowels. Haſt 
thou courage to deſcend into this ſubterraneous 
cave?” Abdallah declared he might depend upon 
his obedience and zeal. The. Derviſe then lighted 
_ a ſmall fire, into which he caſt a perfume; then 


read and prayed for ſome moments, when the earth 
opened: ISS mayeſt now enter, my dear Ab- 


dallah. Re mber, ſaid the Derviſe, that it is in thy 
power to do me a great ſervice, and that this is, 
perhaps, the only opportunity thou canſt ever have 


of teſtifying thy gratitude. Be not dazzled by the 


riches thou wilt ind there; but think only of ſeizing 
upon an iron candleſtick with twelve branches, 
which thou wilt find cloſe. to a door, and which is 
abſolutely neceſlary to me; bring it up to me im- 
meqgiately.“ Abdallah promiſed, and deſcended 
boldly into the caye. But forgetting what had been 
expreſsly recommended to him, whilſt he was filling 
his veſt and his boſom with gold and jewels, the open- 


| ing by which he entered, cloſed. . He had, how- 
ever, preſence of mind enough to ſeize upon the 


iron candleſtick, and though his ſituation was very 
terrible, he did not abandon himſelf to deſpair, but 
reflected in what manner he ſhould get out of a place 
2 805 might become his grave. Apprehending that 
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order of the Derviſe, he recalled to memory the 
care and goodneſs he had been loaded with, re- 
proached himſelf with his ingratitude, and finiſhed his 
meditation by humbling himſelf in prayer. At 


length, after much inquietude and pain, he was for- 
tunate enough to find a narrow paſſage which di- 
rected him out; though it was not till he had per- 
ſevered for a conſiderable way, that he perceived a 
ſmall opening covered with briars and thorns, 
through which he returned to the light of the ſun, 
He looked on all ſides to diſcover the Derviſe, but in 
vain. He wiſhed to deliver him the i iron candleſtick, 
and formed a deſign of quitting him, being rich 
enough with what he had taken out of the cavern, to 
live in affluence without his aſſiſtance. 

Not perceiving the Derviſe, nor remembering any 
of the places through which he had paſſed, he went on 
as fortune ſeemed to direct, and was ſoon extremely 
aſtoniſhed to find himſelf oppoſite to his mother's 
houſe, from which he imagined he was at a great 
diſtance. - She immediately enquired after the holy 
Derviſe. Abdallah told her frankly what had hap- 


pened to him, and the danger he had ran to ſatisfy 


his ambitious deſires, He afterwards produced to 
her the riches with which he was loaded. His 


mother concluded, upon the ſight of them, that the- 
Derviſe deſigned dy to make trial of his courage 
and obedience; and that they had a right to the 


happineſs -which fortune had poured upon them. 


Doubtlels, added ſhe, ſuch was the intention of the 
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holy Derviſe, Whilſt, with 1 they con- 
te mplated upon theſe treaſures, whilſt dazzled with 


their luſtre, and forming a thouſand projects, they va- 


niſhed from before their eyes. Then it was that 
Abdallah moſt ſincerely reproached himſelf with in- 
gratitude and diſobedience and, obſerving that the 
iron candleſtick had reſiſted the enchantment, or 
rather that the puniſhment is juſt which thoſe deſerve 
who do not execute what they promiſe, he ſaid, 
proſtrating himſelf, —*< What I deſerve has happened 
to me; I have loſt what I had deſigned to keep, and 


the candleſtick which I intended to deliver up, re- 


mains with me: it is a proof, that this rightly be- 


| longs to him, and that the reſt was unjuſtly acquired.“ 


He finiſhed with theſe words, and placed the candle- 
Kick in the midſt of their little houſe. 

| When: night came on, without reflecting upon it, 
he placed a light in this candleſtick. Immediately 
they ſaw a Derviſe, who turned round for an hour, 
and diſappeared, after having thrown them an 


aſper *. This candleſtick had twelve branches :. 
Abdallah, who had been now meditating all day 
upon what he had ſeen in the night, was. willing to. 
know what would happen the next night, if he. 
ſhould put a light into each branch; he. did fo, and. 
twelve derviſes appeared at the inſtant. Theſe 
turned round alſo for an hour, and each of them 
- threw an aſper, as they diſappeared. He.repeated' 


every night the ſame ceremony; which had always. 


* A ſmall ſiiver con. 
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able to tell him his habitation. 
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the fame ſucceſs; but he never could make it ſuc: 
ceed more' than' once in twenty-four hours. 80 ' 
trifling a ſum was enough for ſubſiſtence : there was 
a time when they would not have defired more to be 
made happy; but it was not conſiderablè enough to 
change their fortune. AIt is dangerous for the inia- 
gination to be fixed upon the idea of riches.” The 
ſight of what he flattered himſelf he ſhould poſſeſs, 
and the projects he had formed, had left ſuch pro- 
found traces in his mind, as nothing could efface. 
Reflecting on the ſmall advantage he drew from the 
candleſtick, he reſolved to carry it back to the Der- 
viſe, in hopes that he might obtain of him the trea- 
ſure he had ſeen, or at leaſt recover the riches which 
had vaniſhed, by reſtoring to him what he had teſti- 
fied ſo earneſt x deſire for. Remembering his name, 
and that of the city where he inhabited, he departed 
immediately for Magrebi, carrying with him the 
candleſtick; taking care to light it every night, as 
by that means he was furniſhed: with neceſſaries on 
the road, without being obliged to implore the com- 
paſſion of the faithful. - When he arrived at Magrebi, 
his firſt care was to enquire at what houſe; or in 
what convent Abounadar lodged. Every body was 
He repaired thither 
directly, and found fifty porters at his gate, each 
with a golde n-headed ſtaff in his hands. The court 
of his palace was filled with domeſtics and ſlaves; 
in fine, no reſidence of à Prince could expoſe to- 
view greater magnificence. Abdallah, ſtruck with. 
I 6. a aſtoniſh-- 


- 
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aſtoniſhment and admiration, feared to proceed, 
Certainly, thought he, I either explained myſelf 
wrong, or thoſe to whom I addreſſed myſelf de- 
ſigned to make a jeſt of me, becauſe I am a ſtranger. 
This the habitation. of a Derviſe | It is that of a 
King In this embarraſſment a perſon approached 
| Am, and faid, Abdallah, then ars welcome; my 
meſter, Abounadar, has long eapected thee. He was 
then conducted to a magnificent pavilion, where the 
Derviſe was. feated. Abdallah, ftruck with the 
ſplendor which he beheld on all fides, would have 
proftrated himſelf, at his feet, but Abounadar pre- 
vented him; and, when he would have made a merit 
of reſtoring the candleſtick, Thou art ungrateful, 
aid he; doſt thou imagine. that I am to be impoſed 
on? I am not ignorant of thy thoughts. Hadſt 
thou . known the value of this candleſtick, never 

wouldſt chou haue brought it to me | I ſhall make 
| thee ſenſible of its true uſe.” Immediately he placed 
a light in each of its branches ; and when the twelve 
derviſes had turned round for ſome time, gave each 
of them a touch with a cane, and in a moment they 
were converted into twelve heaps of ſequins *, dia- 
monds, and other precious ſtones, 4 This, ſaid 
he, is the. proper uſe to be made of this marvellous 
candleftick. As to me, I never deſired it, but as a 
curioſity in my cabinet; as a taliſman compoſed by a 
Sage whom I revere ; and I am pleaſed to expoſe it 
ſometimes to-thoſe who come to viſit me. To prove 


*. A Turkiſh gald coins. 
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to thee that curioſity was the motive of my ſearch 
for it, here are the keys of my magazines, open 
them, and judge of my treaſures; tell me if the 
moſt inſatiable miſer would not be ſatisfied with 
them.“ Abdallah obeyed him; he examined twelve 
magazines of great extent, and they produced new 
deſires. The regret of having reſtored the candle- 
ſtick, without finding out the uſe of it, pierced the 
heart of Abdallah. Abounadar ſeemed not to per- 
ceive it; loaded him with careſſes, kept him ſome 
days in his houſe, and commanded that he ſhould be 
treated as himſelf, At the eve of the day which he 
bad fixed for his departure, he ſaid to him, Ab- 
dallah, my fon, I believe, by what has happened to 
thee, thou art cured of the frightful. vice of in- 
gratitude ; however, I owe thee a mark of my af- 
fection, for having undertaken ſo long a journey, 
with a view of bringing me what I defired ; thou 
- mayeſt depart, I ſhall detain thee no longer. To- 
morrow, at the gate of my palace, thou ſhalt find 
one of my horſes to carry thee; I make thee a pre- 
fent of it, as well as of a ſlave who ſhall conduct 
thee home; and two camels loaded with ſuch gold 
and jewels, as thou ſhalt chuſe for thyſelf out of 
my treaſures.” Abdallah anfwered with all that an 
avaritious heart could expreſs, when its paſſion was 
fatisfied ; and retired to reſt till the morning arrived, 
which was fixed for his departure. 

During the night he was ſtill agitated, without 
being able to think of any thing but the candleſtick, 


and 
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and what it had produced. „ had it, ſaid he, 
long in my power ;- Abounadar, without me, had 
never been the poſſeſſor of it. What riſks did I not 
run in the ſubterraneous, vault ? Why does he now 
poſſeſs this treaſure of treaſures ? Becauſe I had the 
probity, or rather. the folly, to bring it back to him. 
He profits by my labours, and the danger I have in- 
curred in ſo long a journey. And what dots, he 
give me in return? Two camels loaded with gold 
and jewels; 55 in one moment the candleſtick will 
furniſh him with ten times as much. It is Abou- 
nadar who is ungrateful: What injury ſhall I do him 
in taking away this candleſtick? None certainly; 
be is rich: and what are my poſſeſſions ? Such 
ideas determined him, at length, to make every 
poſſible attempt to ſeize upon the candleſtick. It 
was. not difficult, for Abounadar had truſted him 
with the keys of his magazines. He knew where 
the candleſtick was placed. He ſeized upon it, hid 
it in the bottom of one of the ſacks, which he filled 
with the gold and other treaſure he was allowed to 
take, and ſecured that, as well as the reſt; upon one cf 
his camels. He had no other anxiety now than for 
his departure; and after having haſtily bid adieu to 
the generous Abounadar, delivered him his keys; 
and departed with the wal the "ws and-the two 
camels.. | | 
When he was at ſome diſtance . Balſora, 15 
ſold his ſlave, reſolving not to retain the witneſs of 


his former poverty, nor of the ſource of his preſent 
riches... 
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riches. He bought another, and arrived without 
obſtacle at his mother's. His firſt care was to place 
the lading of his camels and the candleſtick in the 
moſt private room of the houſe; and, in the impa- 
tience to feed his eyes with ſuch opulence, he placed 
lights immediately in the candleſtick: the twelve 


derviſes appearing, he ſtruck each of them with a 


cane with all his ſtrength, leſt he ſhould be failing in 
the laws of the taliſman: but he had not remarked, 
that Abounadar, when he {truck them, had the cane 
in his left-hand. Abdallah, by a natural motion, 
made uſe of his right hand; and the derviſes, inſtead 
of becoming heaps of riches, immediately drew each 
from beneath his robes a formidable club, with 
which they ſtruck him repeatedly, and leaving him 
half dead, diſappeared with all his treaſure, camels, 
horſe, ſlave, and the candleſtick.. . | 
Thus was Abdallah puniſhed for unreaſonable. 
ambition, which perhaps might have been pardon- 


able, if it had not been accompanied by an ingra- 


titude as wicked as it was audacious. | 


Fanny: 
Loi: Mamma, what a fooliſh man that Abdallah: 


was ! but it is a very pretty ſtory though. 
MRS. EcEtrnToN.. 


Yes, my dear, .and- I have another very pretty, 
ſtory for you, as you. ſhall hear. It is of a Turk, 


who was as remarkable for his generous gratitude, 


as 


* 
* 
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as the perſons whoſe hiſtory you have heard were 
for the contrary. 


GRATITUDE: 


Or the Story of PIETRO Cotnanc; * the 


n TRE. 


N 
SIGNIOR Brio Cornaro, an accompliſhed 
young gentleman of an ancient family, and of con- 
ſiderable fortune in the city of Ferrara in Italy, was 
induced to travel through the provinces of his cele- 
brated country, that be might ſatisfy curioſity, and 
enrich his mind with ſuch acquirements, as would 
diſtinguiſh him, and his acquiſitions, from perſons 
leſs qualified and leſs ambitious of true renown. He 
arrived at Leghorn, and took up lodgings at an inn. 
Happening to be placed in an apartment that opened 
to the public ſtreet, he would often walk about his 
room, and by looking frequently upon the ſtreet, 
divert himſelf agreeably with curious obſervations 
on whatever paſſed before him. It is a cuſtom of 
this town to give leave to the Turks, who ſerve 
them as flaves, to ply as porters, or betake them- 
ſelves to any other drudgery, obliging them to pay 
their maſters a certain proportion of what they earn, 
and permitting them to keep the overplus for their 
own neceſſities. Directly oppoſite to Cornarv's 
Chamber was a bench, on which he often obſerved a 


Turkiſh flave, thoughtful and dejected, leaning pen- 


fively his head upon his hand, and dropping now and 
. then 
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then a ſilent tear, which he endeavoured ſecretly to 


wipe away with his knot of ropes, the wretched badge 


of his unfortunate. employment. The frequent re- 
petition of this mournful practice ſtruck the com- 
paſſionate Italian; who, earneſtly deſirous to become 
acquainted with the reaſon of his ſorrow, ſent at laſt 
a meſſenger to bring him to his apartment; and 
proceeded to demand the manner of his being taken, 


and how long he had continued in a ſtate of ſlavery. 


With wringing hands and elevated eyes, which 


ſeemed to blame his ſtars for his unpitied miſery, 


the diſconſolate Mahometan began his tale; and 
watered his complaints with ſhowers of tears. I 
am, ſays he, an honeſt Muſſulman, neither the friend 


of war or rapine, but become a prey to both. In an 


unlucky viſit made to. ſee an aged father, then in 
health. and peace at Cyprus, now perhaps, laid cold 


and breathleſs, was I taken by the Chriſtians, made 


a ſlave, and reduced to what; you now behold.” 

Theſe fad complaints were followed by a ſincere 
and full account of every accident which had con- 
curred to reduce him to this ſlavery. He informed 


bis Kind enquirer, that he had ſorrowfully ſpent four 


tedious years in that condition, and had leſt three 
wives, two ſons, now men, and nine ſmall children, 
to deplore his loſs; who were wholly deſtitute of the 


means whereby to know his preſent condition. The 


pitying breaſt of Signior Pietro, framed for tender 


and compaſſionate emotions, melted generouſly with 


bee diſtreſs, to find the wretched and forlorn 


ſituation, 


— 


* 
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ſituation of this complaining Muſſulman; and after 
aſking his name, and other queſtions, gave him mo- 
ney, and diſmiſſed him, bidding him hope for ſuccour, 
The diſconſolate Turk returned to the unwelcome 
wrafice of his daily labours. The benevolent Pietro 
ſeriouſly refleQing on this unfortunate man's ſorrow, 
and conſidering that the will of Providence, or ſome 
unſuſpected turn of fortune, might one day make the 
caſe his own, might teach him, by the bitter proof of 
fad experience, how to pity others? miſeries, reſolved 
to do a noble act of Chriſtian charity; and making 
Intereſt with the governor, found means to get the 
'Turk releaſed, for the ranſom of about one hundred 
and forty-five ducats. Never could more welcome 
and ſurpriſing news rejoice the gladdened heart of 
a human ſufferer, than that which brought the hap- 
py Turk the news of his delivery. With rapid 
tranſports of ungoverned joy, he fell upon his knees, 
embraced the feet of his adored redeemer, and with 
numerous. vows of heart-felt gratitude, entreated 
Signior Pietro to inform him how he might return, 
twofold, that friendly ſum, which had ſo effectually 
purchaſed his liberty. The generous Italian told 
him he expected no return; yet if his ſoul was no- 
ble, and would urge him to be grateful, he aſked 
only the ſolemn promiſe, that he would, when ar- 
rived in Turkey, redeem from ſlavery ſome Chriſ- 
tian, whom he might think deſerving of it, and 
ſend him back, to viſit once again his native coun- 
try. The redeemed Turk, ſupplied with cloaths 
. | , | and. 
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and all things neceſſary, embarked on board an 
Engliſh veſſel bound for Afia, and returned to his 


habitation. About three months after the Maho- 
metan's departure from Leghorn, Signior Pietro, 


having been the greateſt part of that time at Ve- 


nice; became enamoured of a beautiful young lady, 


called Maria Margarita Delfino, who had for ſeveral 


years reſided in that town, under the care of a ſub- 
ſtantial merchant, youngeſt brother to her father, 
aun | 


who with her ſiſters, and the major part of her re- 


lations, lived at Malta. Nothing could perſuade 


the amorous Italian from a violent expreſſion of his 


growing paſſion; he ſolicited her uncle with inceſ- 
ſant importunities, and at laſt engaged him to per- 
mit him to addreſs her upon this condition, that he 
ſhould accompany his niece and him to Malta, there 
to obtain her father's approbation of his perſon and 
condition. This was promiſed, and he continued four 
months, daily viſiting the object of his affection, 
till he gained entirely her. conſent to marry him, 
when ſhe ſhould be authoriſed by her father's or- 
ders. They embarked on board a veſſel bound for 
Malta, and belonging to that iſland, which they 
were almoſt arrived in fight of, when à Turkiſh 


galley met them, made undiſtinguiſſied prize of all 


her cargo, and conſigning Signior Pietro, with 


his miſtreſs and her uncle to ſlavery, landed them 
at Smyrna, together with the valuable prize in which 


they were taken. I forgot to mention, that the 
three coimpanions 1 in this miſerable ſtate had changed 


their 
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their -cloaths for coarſe and rougher habits, when 
they ſaw the danger they were falling into; that, 
being ſo diſguiſed, ' they might expect a ranſom at 
.a- ſmaller charge, than otherwiſe would ſerve; ſo 
that being taken with the common people, they 


were like them, in chains, conducted to the public | 


market, where ſlaves are bought and fold as ſheep 
or oxen. Signior Pietro and the young lady's 


uncle were tied together, and placed, with many 


more, to wait the purchaſe of the higheſt bidder, 
Oppoſite to them the poor urhàppy lady Rood, half 
dead with fear and anguiſn, with anumerous crowd of 
Chriſtian women, young and old, expecting every 
moment to be bought, and torn away from any 
hopes of ever ſeeing her lover and relations. At 
laſt'a young and-graceful Turk came up to the diſ- 
conſolate Mafia, and bargaining immediately with 
the proper officer, paid the money; then throw- 
ing over her a veil he had brought on purpoſe, 
took her from the reſt, and carried her away. with 


an uncommon fatisfaCtion. Many a complaining 


Jook did the deſpairing lady give her friends, who 
anſwered her with all the mournful marks of ſilent 
Jamentation, and were now (eſpecially: the lover) 
fo confounded with their miſery, that they ſtood 
like ſtatues, looking ſtedfaſtly on the ground, -tak- 
ing little notice of the many purchaſers, who 
walked about from place to place to ved Ws oo 
n of the wretched captives. l 
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While they ſtood thus fixed in contemplation, 
on the tranſitory ou of this mortal life, there 
ly of 5 every eee 5 * and country their 
ſlaves. were of; and examining. particularly the 
ſlaves. themſelves, he at laſt came to Signior 
Pietro, who hanging down his head, the Turk 
ſtooped forward to look upon his face; a courteſy 
not often practiſed by thoſe barbarous people, who, 
when a ſlave refuſes to hold up his face, will gene- 
rally take them roughly by the chin, as when a 
jockey looks into a horſe's mouth. The Turk no 
ſooner ſaw the face, but ſtarting back in great ſur- 
priſe, he raiſed his arms and eyes towards heaven, 
and tranſported at the ſtrange diſcovery, cried out 
aloud, << I thank thee, holy prophet, thou haſt guided 
well my lucky footſteps.” The grieved Italian 
looking up at this ſurpriſing exclamation, ſaw before 
his eyes the very man whom, in Leghorn, he had 


ſo kindly freed from ſlavery. No pen can deſcribe 


the raptures he conceived at this happy meeting; 
ſwift embraces followed their ſurpriſe, and when 
the wonder of the Turk gave him leave to ſpeak 

again, he thus addreſſed himſelf to Signior Pietro: 
*I promiſed. thee, ſaid he, thou beſt of Chriſtians, 
that I would certainly redeem from ſervitude ſuch - 
ſlave as I ſhould judge ſhould more than any elſe de- 
ſerve that bleſſing; and now, thanks to Mahomet ! 
in thee have I diſcovered. him.” | Inſtantly he or- 


* the officer who guarded him to ſend ſome 
8 perſon 
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perſon for his ranſom, and to conduct him directly 
to-his own houſe. The overjoyed Italian heard with 
pleaſure the return of his gratitude; but told him, 
If he would be doubly kind, he might redeem 


his friend who ſuffered with him, and they would i ” 
find ſome ſpeedy means to reimburſe his charges.“ 
The propoſition was embraced as ſoon as offered, * 
and a perſon being ſent to take the money, received P 
immediately the ranſom he demanded, and return- - 
ing to market, left the gentlemen to the care of their 1 
redeemer. The Turk's two ſons, when told of the 5s 
accident by which their father met the man to whom 4 
he owed his liberty, expreſſed ſincere and grateful I 
Joy, and bid them welcome with inexpreflible civi- = 
lity. After having heard the manner of their being . 
taken, and their ſorrowful complaint for the loſs P 
of an unhappy virgin, whom they ſo ardently loved, F 
the eldeſt of the two ſons cried out with earneſtneſs, * 
„ Now, by the religion of our holy prophet, and his | 4 


people, my father's houſe contains this very virgin!“ 
He proceeded to inform them, that he had bought that 8 
morning a young Chriſtian ſlave, to wait upon his 
mother and his father's other wives; thatſhe had given 
the ſame account as they had done of the particulars 
of her captivity; that ſhe was then above, among 
the women, and he would, for ſatisfaction, fetch 
her down that very moment. It is eaſy to imagine 
the diſorder of their boſoms, poſleſſed alternately by 
hope and fear, till doubt gave way to certainty, and 
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they beheld the perſon they had ſo ws loſt, con- 


| ducted to their arms by him to whom the laws of 


Turkey gave her as a lawful purchaſe. 

They ſtaid a week with their landlord, who would 
not reſt till he had ranſomed two men ſervants, and 
a maid who waited on the lady: theſe, together 


with as many of the goods and cloaths as he could 


purchaſe from the Turk who took them, he beſtow- 
ed again on their lawful owners, gave them a con- 


ſiderable ſum of money, and contrived to get them 
a paſſage on board a veſſel of Marſcilles, then bound 


to Malta. Signior Pietro, the young lady, and 
her uncle, frequently endeayoured to oblige this ho- 
neſt Turk to take their bills, or find ſome other 
method to ſecure his money, but he perſiſted in a 
poſitive refuſal of all their proffers, telling Signior 
pietro the debt was paid before it was contracted; 


and would often lay his hand devoutly on his boſom, 


and with a zealous ſigh repeat this proverb, The 
God of Heaven has given us plenty, that we may 
give Him what need requires.” When they ar- 
rived at Malta, Signior Pietro ſoon obtained the 
conſent of the young lady's father, and their nup- 
tials were quickly aſter celebrated. 
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DIALOGUE XVII 


Mars. EGERTON. 
OV remember, my dear Fanny, that you and 
your ſiſter had a little argument this morning, 
at, | WSN concerning what children are hap- 
pieſt and beſt, thoſe who are indulged in every 
thing they deſire, or thoſe who are kept in awe, 
and obliged to obey. Your ſiſter, who is older, 
and conſequently has more knowledge than you, 
told you, that it would, perhaps, be better for a 
child to ſuffer under a tyrannical parent, than be 
permitted to proceed in irregularities and pettiſh. 
humours, which children, if they were not taught 
otherwiſe, would all do. Now, you ſhall hear the 
hiſtory. of Charlotte and Maria Woodland. 
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I'T is a remark made by almoſt every one, that 
it is the unhappineſs of human nature never to be 
ſatisfied. Philoſophers ſay this propenſity is the 
ſpring of action, therefore neceſſary. They add, 
likewiſe, that there is not that diſproportion i in the 
happineſs of rich and poor, wiſe and fooliſh, &c. 
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the two, had the moſt violent ideas of gentility, in- 
ſiſted upon going into a genteel buſineſs 
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bold enough to aſſert, that content is more fre- 
quently found with poverty and folly, than with 
their oppoſites. 
by a dry inveſtigation of the ſubject, into the truth 


It is not our purpoſe to enquire, 


or falſehood of theſe opinions, but to leave the 
reader to make what applications he pleaſes from 


the following tale; wherein, if we are not miſtaken, 


he will perceive the bad effects of falſe education 
built upon falſe hopes, and the neceſſity of enuring 


the youthful mind, even from the cradle, to croſſes. 
Would not any man laugh to ſee a petit maitre 


attempting to carry the ſide of an ox, like a porter ? 


How then can we expect a weak enervated mind 


to ſupport t] thoſe worlt of loads, 3 and con- 


tempt ! 


Mr, and Mrs. Woodland, the parents of our he- 


| roines, were once ſervants in the ſame family, which 
being a nobleman's, where they continually beheld 


the utmoſt luxury, and what is called politeneſs and 


good breeding, they ſoon acquired a ſufficient de- 
gree of contempt for their origin, and their former 
acquaintance, 


Having ſaved ſome money, they 
married, quitted their ſervice, and betook them- 
Here Mrs. Woodland, who, of 


neſs, where they 


might have cuſtomers that A 0 good man- 
ners, and would pay a proper reſpect to people that 
knew how to bemean themſelves; for, ſaid ſhe, I 
can never condeſcend to ſtand behind a counter 
curtſeying 
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curtſeying and ſerving out farthing candles and half. 
penny- worths of tobacco to every dirty wretch that 
comes in. Accordingly they opened 2 lace-ſhoy, 
which being well ſituated, anſwered their eas 
tions to the utmoſt. 

Charlotte Woodland was their firſt child, and 
the only one they had in eight years after their 
marriage. Every expence was run into for the 

_..dreſs and education of this girl. She was pretty, 
and her parents thought her a cherub. She hd a 
ready tongue, and they were continually repeating 
her ſmart ſayings and witty anſwers. She learnt ay 
-oath from her father, and vulgarity from her mother, 
before ſhe was three years old; and her exploits 
were told and retold to every one that viſited her 
mamma. 

As they were mutually reſolved that their daughter 
ſhould not labour under that want of polite educa- 
tion, which they had frequent occaſion to lament MW 
in themſelves, they ſent her at fix years old to a 

boarding-ſchool, where ſhe pickt up French phraſes M 
without knowing any thing of the language, and run 
over the keys of a harpſichord without time, tune, 
or ſentiment. She, however, could draw patterns 
for her aprons and ruffles, acquired every new 
ſtitch with alacrity, and danced with more eaſe than 
the generality of her ſchool-fellows ; ſhe was vain 
as well as handſome, and therefore bent all her 
thoughts upon the means of decorating her perſon. 
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Her parents, for the firſt eight or ten years of her 
life, had very great ſucceſs in trade; enough, had 


they been prudent, to have made what is uſually 


called a pretty fortune. It was a pity that they had 
conceived ſo violent a contempt for every thing that 

Mrs. Woodland could not 
exiſt without ſubſcribing to the Opera, Pantheon, 
&c. &c. becauſe every body did ſo. She hated hor- 
rid Engliſh cottons, and filthy Spital- field tabbies: 
India chintz and French luſtrings were ſo elegant! 
She was ready to faint at the idea of Buckingham 


ſhire lace; crown quadrille gave her the vapours ; 


and being black-balled at the Coterie, threw her 
into hyſterics for ſix weeks. 
Mr. Woodland, though at firſt very attentive to 
buſineſs, ſoon fell into the mode of keeping his horſe 
and nis miſtreſs, and in time became hes 
with the box and dice. 
- Laboured deſcriptions are diſguſting; ; the read- 
er's imagination will eaſily ſuggeſt to him the ef- 
feéts of this mutually fooliſh conduct. Mr. Wood- 
land, in the thirteenth year after he began buſineſs, 
became a bankrupt. Every one was amazed : the 
reputation of the ſhop, and the appearance he had 
ſo long ſupported, had deceived the world. 
Happy for their ſecond daughter, was this afflic- 
tion, Affected manners, the epithets of adulation, 
and the proud airs of imagined conſequence, had 
not yet vitiated the tender mind of Maria; who 
obtained an advantage in the death ol * mo- 
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cher. Parents with bad habits and ill regulated paſ. 


ſions, are a misfortune rather than a bleſſing to thoſe 
who, by obſerving, learn to imitate them. Maria 


was peculiarly fortunate. A widow lady with a 


ſmall income, and without children or relations, 
whom chance had made acquainted with the fa- 


mily, obſerved the natural ſweetneſs of Maria's 


temper, and the acuteneſs of her underſtanding, and 


took a fancy to her. This lady was the reverſe of 


Mrs, Woodland ; elegance and affability had ba- 


niſhed pride and affectation. She had ſtudied in 


the ſchools of adverſity, and had learnt the heavenly 


leſſons of humility and humanity. Reader —if ever 
thou ſhouldſt have children, God fend Wer ſuch 
an inſtructor. - 

Be not- anxious: to hear: trifling lde Be- 


hold Maria in the nineteenth year of her age, with 
manners that might charm wiſdom herſelf, beauty 


ſufficient to aſtoniſh a Reynolds, and married to a 
huſband ſuch. as thou wouldſt wiſh, hadft thou an 


angel for thy child. Surely when a pair like this 


are companions, the road of matrimony is paved 
with pleaſures, If thy wiſhes outrun thy wants, if 
thy temper is pettiſh, and thy heart proud, if thou 


| halt not the art of making thyſelf beloved, think of 
| Clermont e with a * and endeavour to 


El reform. 


Diffcrent was the deſtiny of FAY a Char- 


: : Jotte, Uſed to the flatiery of inferiors, the ſword 
of negle& wounded ſorely the pride of fallen ſupe- 
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riority. Her father, unable to place her to advan- 


tage in the world, or maintain her in the ſchool, | 
took her home. He now ſoon diſcovered the bad 


effects of the preſent falſe mode of ediication, 
Hardly able to provide the moſt ſcanty pittance, his 
daughter became a burthen inſtead of an aſſiſtant. 
Ill qualified for domeſtic duties, the uncleanlineſs of 
the temple proclaimed the indolence of the prieſteſs. 
Oh ye fooliſh parents, why will you take fo much 
pains to teach your children ſuch affected antics ! 
Why will you encourage them to curl the noſe at 
the ſight of an unwaſhed ſaucepan, or to ſhiver at 
the touch of cold water ! Muſt the happineſs of life: 
be ſacrificed to the whiteneſs of the hand? or hy 
ſhould the making a pie baniſh them from the 
ſociety of the rational? Make them glaſs cages at 
once, and ſay to unpoliſhed N © Behold what 
thou ſhouldſt be !?? 

But how ſhould the ſcholars be wiſe or virtuous, 
when the teachers, Wan e are fooliſh 
and vicious? , 

Charlotte was unhappy at the R of her ſitua- 
ton, and enjoyed only thoſe moments when ſhe had 
leiſure to hang ſome of that finery upon her, which 
former opulence had provided. Girls are in this age 
more frequently undone by falſe pride, than eaſy be- 
lief, and are in greater danger from the ſupercilious 
airs of a mother, than the proteſtations of a lover. 
Vanity is almoſt univerſally the predominant paſſion 
of youth, This was the rock on which Charlotte 

5 R. 
| 3 * ſtruck; 
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F ſtruck ; nor need we be ſurpriſed, when we conſider 
the tempeſt which former flattery and preſent indi. 
gence had raiſed to overſet ſo weak a veſſel, 


Among the acquaintance of her father's fortunate 
days, was Mr, Benfield, a man of property, and 
married, His principles varied with his paſſions, 
which reigned too abſolutely ; for though he made 
frequent profeſſions of, and had great inclinations to 


virtue, yet were they the maſters of his reaſon, when- 


ever they had a ſhare in the conflict. He had been 


ſeveral times with Mr. Woodland, to viſit his 


daughter while at the boarding- ſchool, and thought 
her very handfome; nay, had often told her fo, and 
was therefore one of her greateſt favourites. When 
misfortune had overwhelmed her father, the idea of 
obtaining her for a- miſtreſs being not entirely im- 
probable, laid faſt hold upon his imagination. His 


daily viſits were conſtrued by the father into acts of 


the ſincereſt friendſhip. He aſiſted Woodland with 


his purſe, and that corroborated the teſtimony. His 
toying with Charlotte was thought to be the effect 
of former freedoms while ſhe was a child, and con- 


fidered rather as a condeſcenſion than a deſign. In 
ſhort, he was continually ſpoken of by the father, 
as the only virtuous man he had ever known, and 
and who alone knew how to diſtinguiſh merit in 


diſtreſs. 


Men, even of 90 abilities, whoſe amis are 


intent upon the accompliſhment of ſo fayourable 2 
project, can find plauſible arguments to deceive and 
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miſlead girls; who have had leſs trifling educations : 


than was the lot of Charlotte. Benfield would often 
ſeat her upon his lap, kiſs her hand in rapture, ſome- 
times ſnatch one from her lips, tell her of her beauty, 


call her divine, then with a ſigh ſay how happy he 


ſhould have been, had heaven bleſt him with ſuch a. 
wife.. Liberties which at firſt are alarming to vir- 
tue, by repetition become familiar, and the lover 


who firſt touches the mole upon his miſtreſs's neck, - 


and afterwards begs permiſſion to kiſs it, might not 
be long, perhaps, before he would take the fame 
freedom. with the one upon her knee. 

When the paſſions are warm, the mind is _—_ 
Arguments, which to an unbiaſſed ſpectator imme- 
diately diſcover their own futility, appear with all 


the force of truth, when they endeavour to prove 


what we moſt earneſtly wiſh could be proved. Char- 
lotte liſtened with avidity, while Benfield talked to 
her of a ſtate of nature, and ofthe inefficacy of mar- 
nage to bind affections, as well as the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of it in conſtraining thoſe to cohabit, who 
were always unhappy in each other's company. She 
began to think that a noble maxim, which ſays, <« they 
only are truly married, who love each other, and 
live together without being obliged to do ſo.” She 
paid particular attention to Benfield, when he told 
her it was far better for her to live without the cere- 
mony of marriage, with one who paſſionately loved 
her, and would maintain her,, not only above 
want, but 1 in affluence, than to be tied to another 
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who might not have ſenſe to diſcover her merit, 
riches to keep her from indigence, nor love but 
to uſe her with humanity. — 
The rude man is by no means ſo dangerous to 
virtue as the plauſible. Benfield prevailed, and 
Charlotte was ſeduced. He ſtole her from her fa- 


ther, placed her in lodgings, and treated her at firſt 
with all the enthuſiaſm of love. She, unhappy 


girl, unacquainted with the caprice and mutability 


of paſſion, imagined that the little endearments 


were never to abate. She felt not her own growing 


indifference, but was quick at the diſcovery of her 


lover's. Neglect produces bickerings; 0 ha- 
tred —ſeparation enſues. | 1 85 1 

Keeper ſucceeded keeper, till vice became fami- 
liar. But why ſhould I torture the reader with re- 
lations which make the imagination gloomy? Can 
the depraved life of a miſerable proſtitute afford ſa- 
tisfaction either to the hearer or the relater? Such 
did the poor unfortunate Charlotte ſink into. Who 
that has the feelings of a man can ſtray through the 
ſtreets of this city, and ſee ſuch numberleſs young 
creatures, whoſe beautiful features are deformed by 
the practice of fin and the want of ſhame, and not 
feel the blood cold at his heart. Who then that is 


| worthy to be called a man, would endeavour to en- 


creaſe the number of theſe, who, of all the miſerable, | 


are the moſt miſerable! | 
Gentle reader, let me have power over thy bas! 
gination for a moment ! Trade with me the un- 
; rr 
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happy Charlotte through thoſe ſinks of fin, the 
bagnio and the. brothel : 


cloathed by an infamous 
unfecling wretch, who receives the. hire of her 
proſtitution : abandoned when corroding diſeaſe 
hath ſtolen the ſleekneſs of her ſkin, and the mar- 
row of her bones! Behold the anguiſh of guilt prey- 
ing upon her mind, and the inclemencies of the ſky 
upon her body ! - If thou art a female, tremble and 
avoid ;z—if a man, pity the ſufferer, and _ ſeduc- 
tion! ' 

In the fivuntion I have deſcribed, was 8 
found at midnight, freezing upon a ſtep, by the 
maſter of the family, who happened to be detained till 
that late hour. He was not a man of marble ; and 
he enquired with eagerneſs and pity, if the had no 
place to go to that could, in ſome meaſure, ſcreen 
her from the miſeries ſhe was thus expoſed to. She 
faintly replied, no ! but that ſhe believed ſhe ſhould 
not long need aſſiſtance from hard-hearted man, for 
that if her feelings informed her right, ſhe was dying. 
He knocked with precipitation at the door, and was 
aſked by a voice, ſweet as melody, and mild as pity, 
Is it you, my love?” His affirmation gained him 
inſtant admittance, He took the light, rang the 
bell for his ſervants, and, with the help of his wife, 
aſiſted Charlotte into the houſe. Here is a poor 
wretch, my dear, whom I found ſtarving at the door, 
who tells me ſhe believes ſhe is dying.“ God. 


help her—ſhe ſhall not die in the fireet,”” anſwered 


= wich her yes gliſtening 44 Let us ſet her to- 
9 K | wards 
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wards the fire, my love, and give her a cordial that 
may revive her ſpirits good God!” continued ſhe, 
„e J think I ſhould know that face—ſurely it is 
 not”—<©< Who, Maria? do not alarm yourſelf, 
my love: You are right,” anſwered Charlotte, 
G jt is the wicked, the unfortunate Charlotte 
Woodland, your {iſter—came in her laſt moments to 
ſew her own guilt and ſufferings, and to. admire 
your mercy and yaur virtues, Oh! Pity her—PFor or- 
give her if you can!“ 
Merciful God] exclaimed Maria—and ſunk inte 
e arms of her huſband... - 
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1 n often told you; my dears, and I cannot too 
often repeat it, that you will have no excuſe if you 
Mould not behave well, becauſe no means have been 
neglected to. inſtruct you. The ſins of Charlotte 
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may find forgiveneſs from the follies of her parents. 


Judge for yourſelves whether you can make the ſame 
apology. By ſaying this I do not mean to court 
your applauſe ; we have done nothing more than 
our duty. The duties of a parent are ſo nume- 
rous, and demand ſuch” an unremitting attention, 
that, indeed, I never can hope to fulfil them per- 
fectly. However, my children, I hope we have 
omitted none of the great eſſentials, none that can 
ſanctify the plea of ignorance for crimes, or for capital 
errors. In proportion as you have been made ac- 
quainted with right and wrong, ſo will it be ex- 


pected that you ſhould act; according to the 
adage—*< Where much is given much is required.“ | 
Many negle& their duty only becauſe they do not 


know it ; that, my children, we will endeavour ſhall 
not be the caſe-with,any of you. Polemo was one 
of the: moſt abandoned youths of Athens: he ſeemed 


to delight not only in vice, but its infamy likewiſe. 


As he was returning one morning after ſun-riſe 
from a nocturnal revel, he ſaw the gate of Xeno- 
crates,. the philoſopher, ſtanding open, in whoſe 
ſchool there were then aſſembled a number of. grave 
and learned men. Shameleſs, and full. of wine, 
ſmeared. with ointments, a garland on his head, and 
cloathed in looſe and indecent robes, he rudely en- 
tered the aſſembly with an air of ridiculous gravity; 
fat himſelf down, and began purpoſely to offend them 


vith his drunken follies. All preſent were irritated: 
at his behaviour, Xenocrates alone excepted. He: 
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with the fame undiſturbed and ſerene dignity left 
the ſubjeC he was ſpeaking upon, and began to diſ- 
courſe on temperance and modeſty in ſo animated 
and forcible a tone, that Polemo, ſtruck with a ſenſe 
of the abſurdity and indecency of his own conduct, 
and aſhamed of his affected feſtivity, caſt the crown 
from his brows, drew his arms beneath his cloak, 
and aſſumed a deportment ſuitable to the humiliating 
circumſtances of his ſituation. He afterwards be- 
came one of the moſt celebrated philoſophers of that 
age. From this we may fafely infer, he would 
never have been guilty of ſuch diſgraceful impro- 
prieties, had he before been better taught. 
I am now going to recommend a duty intimately 
connected with what we have been reading and ſay- 
ing; which is Induſtry. It is the unhappineſs of 
wealthy people to imagine, at leaſt much too often, 
that they have no other avocations in this world, 
but the purſuit of pleaſure and the decoration of their 
perſons, both of which, when carried to the leaſt 
exceſs, become criminal. I would have you under- 
ſtand, my children, that though you are horn to 
fortunes, you are not born to indolence. It is the 
duty of the rich at leaſt to be active; not to men- 
ton, that to be idle is to be unhappy. Liſten to 
the following allegory. _ 
As Induſtry was going abroad early to his labour, 
and climbing, with great patience, a lofty mountain 
orer which he Was obliged to paſs, he eſpied on the 
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fumnchit a beautiful nymph employed i in ſearching for 


uncommon flowers, and often viewing with great 


attention the wide extended ſcenes that were 


ſtretched around her. Her eyes were piercing as 
the beams of the evening ſtar, with a certain twink- 
ling wantonneſs in them that heightened the reſem- 
blance. Her features were irregular, yet not leſs 


pleaſing than thoſe of a more perfect beauty. She 
had a moſt agreeable wildneſs in her air, her dreſs, 


her countenance ; and ſomething ſo ſpeakably inqui- 


fitive in the latter, that almoſt every feature ſeemed 
to aſk a queſtion. Upon the approach of Induſtry 


ſhe fell into immediate diſcourſe with him, and 
aſked him, almoſt in the fame breath, who he was, 
where he lived, whither he was going, and what 


there was in the neighbourhood worth ſeeing. In- 


duſtry, ever accuſtomed to make the beſt of his time, 
anſwered the laſt queſtion firſt, He told her that 


| there was nothing ſo well worth ſeeing as a beautiful 


pleaſure-houſe in the adjacent wood, and offered to 
conduct her to it. The nymph, whoſe name was 


Curigſity, eagerly followed him, and by the number- 
leſs queſtions ſhe put to him as they paſled, diſco- 
vered an inſatiable thirſt after knowledge. Induſtry, 
who liked the humour of the nymph, failed not to 


make every poſſible advantage of this; and though 
the found herſelf deceived in ſome points, when ſhe 
arrived at the wood, yet ſhe was gratified in ſo many 
others, that ſhe could not help loving her deceiver, 


and yielding to every propoſal of his that might tend 


to 
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to her information. In conſequence af this conver- 
fation, Curioſity, in due time, brought forth a ſon, 
who, by order from the Sylvan Deities, was named 
Travel. He was favoured by all the gods, and in 
his youth was frequently inſtructed by them 1n viſions, 
As he grew up he diſcovered in his temper his mo- 
th- *s thirſt of knowledge, and his father's activity; 
he never ſtaid longer in any place than, bee-like, to 
collect the ſweets that he found there. Pleaſure and 
Wiſdom were his companions, and his attendants 
were Plenty and Variety. By obſerving the manners 
and cuſtoms! of various nations, he became polite 
and unprejudiced; and by comparing their laws, 
and various modes of worſhip .and government, he 
learned to be juſt and politic, and to ſerve the gods 
acceptably. In a large city, where much was to be 
ſeen, he had recourſe for accommodations to the 
houſe of a gentleman who was known to take a plea- 
ſure in entertaining travellers. The name of this 
perſon was Jdleneſs. He was a corpulent good- 
natured man. If he had but proviſion for the day, 
and a companion to laugh away the hours, which. 
were otherwiſe tedious to Him, he was contented. 
He never interfered in the intereſt of others, nor felt 
the emotions either of friendſhip or enmity. He 
would not, on any account, go two furlongs from 
his own door, but uſed to ſay, pleaſure and trouble 
were ſuch inveterate enemies, that they could not 
poſſibly meet upon the ſame occaſion; he was much 


| entertained with the converſation of. © Trove, and con- 
| ceiving 
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ceiving a deſign to diſſuade him from rambling any 


more, that he might keep him with him, My 


friend, ſaid Idleneſi, I am amazed at your ſtrange 
diſpoſition, Who, like you, would for ever wander 
about, in ſearch of pleaſure, and not ſtand ſtill a 
moment. to enjoy it? Why will you expoſe yourſelf . 
to perpetual dangers, and needleſs difficulties, and 


undergo abroad a thouſand inconveniencies which 


you would never meet with at home ? Why ſhould 
you, who are a free man, ſubmit to the arbitrary 


government of a ſea captain; more boiſterous than 


the element on which he commands: or to the no 
leſs abſolute ſway of an itinerant coachman ??? 
« Truce with your queries, ſaid Travel, till I have 
propoſed an equal number; and then, if you pleaſe, 
we will balance the account. How can you waſte 
your time, and impair your health by refuſing to 
give your body and mind that due exerciſe nature ſa 


loudly calls for? How can you confine that arduous 


curioſity, which was implanted in the ſoul to urge 
you on to unbounded knowledge, within the narrow 
limits of a ſingle city or province? Are you really 


ſo deſtitute of courage as to be over-awed by viſi- 


onary, dangers and. trivial inconveniencies ?” Here 


ended the diſpute ; Ialeneſi would not be at the pains 


to urge further arguments, nor, if he had, would 


Tune have ſtaid to hear them. 


MR. EOG ERTO. 


7 will continue the ſubject, by reading you a little 


eſſay, which I once wrote in anſwer to a friend of 
mine, 


— 
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mine, who ſeemed to be of opinion, that it was ra- 
tional, and almoſt virtuous, for men to be idle till 
they could have their property wholly to themſelves: 
that is, he looked upon the taxes paid to civil and 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments not only to be enormous, 

but ſhamefully miſapplied. Though this aſſertion 
has too many glaring and notorious facts in its ſup- 
port to leave any room for controverſy on that head, 
yet I never could think my friend's inference a juſt 
one. What I have ſaid was, however, but a ſlight 
and hafty ſketch, and will be more ſuitable. as a 
leſſon to my children, than an anſwer to the argu- 

ments of my friend. The beft part of it is the fable 
with which it concludes, and from which I would 
have you draw the moral which is intended, namely, 
that the application of induſtry ſhould be to great 
and proper objects, otherwiſe it. becomes either tri- 
vial, ens? or r criminal. ; 


E N D U 8 T R Y An Essav. 3g | 


The general importance of induſtry to ſociety i is'; 2 

thing ſo ſelf- evident, that it ſtands in need of no ar- 

| guments to convince mankind of its truth. Indivi- 

- duals are neither happy in themſelves; nor uſeful to 
others, till they are induftrious. Idleneſs reſembles 


an excreſcence painful in itſelf, and difguſting tothe Cie 
beholders; and which the poſſeſſor wiſhes to cut ad 
away, but wants reſolution. Some men, like bene- pa 


be > yolgnt philoſophers, | and true friends to the rights of pl: 
| TE mankind, 


TS Dau . = 


mankind, wiſh for abſolute freedom, that men may 
be encouraged to induſtry by. having their property 


ſole, and undivided, to their own uſe ; that they may 
not be ſhackled by the degrading recollection of de- 


pendence, nor deterred by the rapacity of power; 
that is, by thoſe men who formally ſeize upon, and 
lawfully rob you of, a certain part of your property, 
which they appropriate, too frequently, to the moſt 


deſtructive purpoſes: namely, to that of enſlaving 
you ſtill farther. 


That there are wicked governments, nay, that 
there are no good governments, and that there are 
wicked men in the beſt of governments, may readiby 


be admitted. That a ſociety formed upon the liberal 


principles theſe philoſophers ſo juſtly admire, would 
be the only rational one among equals is likewiſe 
granted: but the fact is, men are not equal, and 
this inequality precludes the poſſibility of abſolute 


freedom. The cunning man outwits the ſimple, 
the ſtrong ſubdues the weak; the man whoſe paſ- 
ſions are inordinate, wilfully enſlaves himſelf to him 


who ean gratify them, and he who has had the mis- 
fortune to have had a fooliſh, or a weak father, be- 
comes, unhappily, the inheritor of ſlavery, This 


ſlavery, however, is only partial: in the very worſt 
of governments, the motives to induſtry are ſuffi- 


ciently powerful and beneficial to incite men to 
action. Engliſhmen, in particular, have, upon com- 
pariſon, great reaſon to bleſs that chance which 


placed _ on this ſpot rather than the generality of - 
e | others; 


- 
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others ; rather, perhaps, than any other upon earth. 
Property is, here, ſo far ſecured, that no depreda- 


tions can be committed, but authorized and legal 
ones: and, though it muſt be confeſſed that theſe 
are numerous, yet the aggregate is not ſufficient, 
by any means, to damp the ſpirit of induſtry. No 


titled villain lays his rapacious talons on the widow's 


mite ; no tyrant faſtens his diſgraceful badge upon 
her offspring ; no ferocious Boyar or Vaivod enu- 
merates the huſbandman among the other animals 
that graze upon what he unjuſtly calls his land. We 
are protected, not only from the ravages of indivi- 
duals, but from the ravages of nations ; and the 


exactions we ſuffer make our part of the contribu- 
tion to the general expence. That theſe contri- 
butions are continually perverted cannot be denied; 


but, till we can find men who do not love themſelves 
better than the reſt of mankind, this muſt ever be 
the caſe. I do not mean to inſinuate, that we 
ſhould reſt contented under impoſition, however 


ſanctified by the hoary head of cuſtom, or enforced 


by the iron hand of law: no, let us emancipate our- 
ſelves by every worthy means, let us caſt off every 
diſgraceful, galling chain; let us beware that it 
does not become heavier, and more galling ; - but, it 
is the perſevering effort of induſtry only that can 
E 
neſſes, prevent us from any thing like perfection, 


do not let us torment ourſelves, and flacken our la- 


bours, by nnn. on, and hoping for, ideal bleſ- 


ſings, 


- this : and, as paſſions, affections, and weak- 


(of? 


R 
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ſings, which the nature and inequality of man forbid 
to be realized. I ſpeak as I think, as I feel, but 
with every deference and reſpect to the arguments 
of thoſe who hold contrary opinions. Ba. 
Let us amuſe ourſelves, for a moment, by ima- 
gining the poetical origin, and actions of induſtry. 
In the early ages of the world, before men multi- 
plied and ſpread over the face of the earth, and, by 
their irregularities, baniſned the beneficent Deities 
from their ſociety, the Sylvan God of the Oaks, 


called Perſeverance, became in love with Agility, 


the nymph of the rocks; and though he was neither 
young, beautiful, or beloved, yet, by his inceſſant 
importunities, he at length prevailed. The nymphs 
of ancient, as well as modern times, have often 


yielded to importunity. The child Induſtry was the 


offspring of this amour. He was the beloved of his 
parents, for he partook of thoſe qualities for which 
each was the moſt eſteemed. He was ſtrong and 
active, with an ugly countenance, and broad 
hands; he was not very tall, but his body was well 
proportioned, and his large limbs proclaimed dura- 
tion. The ſports of his infancy were peculiar. 
He ſometimes amuſed himſelf with inventing inſtru- 
ments of houſewifery and agriculture, and for other 
uſeful and domeſtic purpoſes; and, it is ſaid, his 
mother one day ſurprized him when he had juſt 


| finiſhed the firſt rude ſketch of a ſpinning-wheel, 
and was diverting himſelf with turning it round, and 


obſerving its effects. The loom, likewiſe, is ſaid 
| | | to 
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to have been one of the early efforts of his imagination; 
and which procured him everlaſting honour and praiſe 


among men. Ile preſently became a conſtant and 
ſtudious obſerver of cauſe and effect; and made re- 


giſters of his obſervations, at firſt, by notching the 
trees, afterwards by hieroglyphics, and, laſt of all, 

by \ various. and amazingly intricate combinations of 
characters, which yet, by his exceſſive aſſiduity, be- 
came tolerably ſimple, and quite intelligible. This, 
however, was the effect of inceſſant and undefcriba- 
ble labour; for it is ſaid by ſome, that, till he came 
among men, and inſtructed them, they had no re- 
gular method of conveying their ideas; that they 


had no language, but gabbled a few inarticulate and 


unintelligible ſounds, expreſſive of rage and fear, 
and ſome of the ſtronger paſſions, from which he 


produced his ſyſtem. Long, however, before this, 


he diſcovered, by his penetration, the metals that 
lay hid and buried in the bowels of the earth; and 


that had lain there from time immemorial. He 


brought forth iron from a ſtone, and made of it the 
axe, the hoe, the ſaw, and a thouſand curious 
and uſeful implements. He obſerved the ſwine, that 


uſed to root up the ground for the acorn, the pignut, 


and other delicacies: he ſaw the green verdure 
follow their tracks, and the young blade ſhoot where 
they had foiled : from whence he learned the. uſe of 
the plough and the manure. Nothing was too vile 
to eſcape his attention, nor was any thing too in- 


ä to elude his enquiries. He preſently 


became 
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became ſo renowned, by the beneficial effects of his 


reſearches and labours, that he was deified, placed 
with the gods, and worſhipped under various ſymbols 


by the ſons of men. In the mean time his la- 


bours overſpread the face of the earth : he not only 
built habitations for men, defended them from wild 
beaſts, took care of their ſeed time and harveſt, and 
taught them the common arts of life, but he, alſo, 
inſtruted them in the occult properties of nature, 
He ſhewed them to heal their wounds by the green 


herb, to exterminate poiſon, and to calculate the 


courſe of the ſtars. For their pleaſure and conve- 
nience he built cities, palaces, and temples. Mau- 


ſoleums, pyramids, and towers, roſe from the hard 


entrails'of the rock, Mountains were levelled, ri- 
vers obeyed the courſe of his directing arm, and 
caſtles floated upon the great waters, and defied 
their fury. - - 
Happy had it been for men, had he wa! as pru- 


dent in his amours as his father; but, alas] he be- 


came enamoured with that proftirace Luxury. Faſ- 
cinated by her ſeducing charms, and led aſtray by 
her ſpecious ſophiſms, his labours have degenerated, 
have become deſtructive, and, inſtead of his former 
ſtupendous works, he is, at preſent, a Man-mil- 
liner, ſtains -tooth-picks, weaves gauze ribbands, 
and metamorphoſes ſecond-hand ſarſnet, and twice- 


died Perſian, into artificial flowers. 
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FF 


MR. EOG ERTO. 


HE ſubject of yeſterday, my 1 is ſo 
conſequential to happineſs, that I cannot avoid 
renewing it, in order to point out ſome more of its 


duties and advantages, and impreſs them ſtill ſtronger 
on your memories. Perſeverance is the leading 


characteriſtic of induſtry. By perſeverance, men of 
moderate parts have accompliſhed what had be- 
fore been deemed impoſſible. Liften to the ra- 
pidity, the aſtoniſhingly preciſe agreement of ideas, 


in a band of muſicians; look at the exact and me- 


chanical preciſion with which one man at the head 
of an army regulates the actions of ten, twenty, or 
of a hundred thouſand, and you will be convinced 
of the powers of perſeverance. 

A country gentleman had an eſtate of two hundred 
a year, which he kept in his own hands till he found 
himſelf ſo much in debt, that he was obliged to ſell 


one half to ſatisfy his creditors, and lett the remainder 


to a farmer for one- and- twenty years. Before the 
expiration of his leaſe, the farmer aſked the gentle- 


man, when he came one day to pay his rent, whether 


he would fell the land he. occupied? Why; will you 
buy it? * the gentleman ;—if you wall part with it, 
and 
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they had heard. © Gentleman, ſaid he, your ſur- 
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and we can agree, replied the farmer. That is ex- 
ceediagly ſtrange, ſaid the gentleman. Pray tell 
me how it happens that I could not live upon twice 
as much land, for which J paid no rent, and that you, 
after regularly paying me a hundred a year for the 
half, are able, in a few years, to purchaſe it? The 
reaſon is plain, anſwered the farmer; you ſat ſtill, 


and ſaid go; I got up, and ſaid come; you laid in 
bed, and enjoyed your eaſe; I roſe in the morning, 
and minded my buſineſs. 


Hear another anecdote, more ee! but of che 


ſame nature. When collection was making to build 


the hoſpital of Bedlam, thoſe who were employed to 
gather the money, came to a ſmall houſe, the door 
of which was half open; from the entry they over- 


heard an old man ſcolding his ſervant maid, who, 
having made uſe of a match to kindle the fire, had 


afterwards indiſcreetly thrown it away, without re- 


flecting that the match, having ſtill the ſulphur 


at the other end might be of further ſervice. 
After diverting themſelves awhile with liſtening to 
the diſpute, they knocked, and preſented themſelves 
before the old gentleman. As ſoon as they told him 


the cauſe of their viſit, he went into a cloſet, from 


whence he brought four hundred guineas, and 


reckoning the money in their preſence, put it into 


their bag. The collectors being aſtoniſhed at this 


generoſity, which they little expeCted, could not help 


teſtifying their ſurpriſe, and told the old fellow what 


priſe 
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priſe is occaſioned by a thing of very little: wane 

| quence ; I keep houſe, and ſave or ſpend money my 
' own way, the one furniſhes me with: the means of 

doing the other, and'both equally gratify my incli- 
nations. With regard to: benefactions and dona- 

| tions, eee moſt from eee who 

H 7 keep their accounts.“ 

| 

| 


Few things truly great or good, my bin, can 
be performed but by a perſevering induſtry. Noble 


minds, with ſuch aſſiſtance, are makers of their | 

own fortune. There is ſcarcely any knowledge, any | the 
art, or any dignity unattainable to thoſe who poſſeſs fla 
underſtanding, induſtry and perſeverance. An at- th 
"tention to little things, with a capability of great Ba 
ones, are the leading features of the character I de- 3 
ſcribe. When Sir Walter Raleigh firſt came to ore 
London to ſeek his fortune, he was poor and un- an 
known, yet well-drefſed, carrying all his riches 1 
upon his back; for his hopes and views were com- col 
prehenſive. Happening one day to ſee Queen Eli- Ch 
ö zabeth walking till ſhe came to a dirty place, at Ml +, 
which ſhe ſeemed to make ſome ſcruple of ſtepping wh 
| over, he immediately pulled off his new pluſh cloak, cou 
and ſpread it for her to tread on. The gallantry of che 
- this action, and the obliging unembaraſſed air with ger 
"which it was performed, were a certain introduc- WW ati 
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tion to the court of Elizabeth. When he firſt began 1 
to be noticed, he wrote upon a glaſs Wen in the you 
"my of the. ON 24 . | ariſi 
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” Fai ain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.” 55 
5 Elizabeth obſerving it, wrote 1 
f thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.” 


Sir Walter was not really afraid, this was only an 
artiice, Every body knows how m7 a man he 
afterwards became. 

When the Spartans had treacherouſly ſpinel on 
the caſtle called Cadmæa, and by that means en- 
flaved the Thebans, Archias, one of the governors in 
the Spartan intereſt, was ſitting at a feaſt, He re- 
ceived letters which he was deſired to open and read 


immediately, for they contained information of the 


greateſt importance; but Archias being full of mirth, 
and heated with wine, threw them by, and faid, 
laughing, « buſineſs to-morrow.” This negligence 
coſt him his life, for that very evening Pelopidas, 
Charon, and others, having formed a reſolution 
to free their country, flew him, and many more, 
who were in the Spartan intereſt, which ſcarcely 
could have happened had Archias read the letters, 
they being ſent purpoſely to inform him of his dan- 
ger. 60 Bufoek to-morrow” became ever after 2 
ſatirical proverb in Greece. 

I tell you.theſe anecdotes, my children, to mer, 
jou the conſequences of negligence, and the benefits 
xiſing from perſeverance, vigilance, and induſtry; 5 

Vor. I. 4 ä and 


- 
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and I cannot better inſtruct you to what purpoſes 
theſe great and neceſſary properties ought to be ap- 
plied, than by referring you to the fable of Mirza, 


s Oi Af D v. 


Or MIR 2 A. 
5 * 
MR. EGERTON. 15 
| IT d the mighty ſovereigg Abbas Caraſcan, k 
from whom the Kings of the earth derive honour M " 
and dominion, to ſet Mirza his ſervant over the b 
m 


province of Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the ba- 

lance of diſtribution was ſuſpended with impartiality; t 

and under his adminiſtration the weak were pro- tu 
tected, the learned received honour, and the diligent d: 

became rich: Mirza, therefore, was beheld by every MW be 

eye with complacency, and every tongue pronounced i ve 
bleſſings upon his head. But it was obſerved that he th. 
derived no joys from the benefits which he diffuſed; I ea 
he became penſive and melancholy; he ſpent his lei- 

: ſure in ſolitude; in his palace he fat motionleſs upon I the 
aſopha ; and when he went out, his walk was flow, | ito 
and his eyes were fixed upon the ground: he applied ro: 

to the buſineſs of ſtate with reluctance; and reſolved i pal 
to relinquiſh the toils of government, of which he op: 
could no longer enjoy the reward. ; aft 
Hle therefore obtained permiſſion to approach the 


throne of his ſovereign ; and being aſked what was am 
| | his 
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which reflects the ſplendor of thy preſence. 
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his requeſt, he made this reply, May the Lord of 
the world forgive the ſlave whom he has honoured, 
if Mirza preſume again to lay the bounty of Abbas 
at his feet. Thou haſt given me the dominions of a 
country, fruitful as the gardens of Damaſcus: and of 
a city, glorious above all others, except that only 
But the 
longeſt life is a period ſcarce ſufficient to prepare for 


death. All other buſineſs is vain and trivial, as the 
toil of emmets in the path of the traveller, under 


whoſe foot they periſh for ever; and all enjoyment 
is unſubſtantial and evaneſcent, as the colours of the 
bow that appear in the interval of a ſtorm. Suffer 
me, therefore, to prepare for the approach of eterni- 
ty; let me give up my ſoul to meditation ; let ſoli- 
tude and ſilence acquaint me with the myſteries of 
evotion; let me forget the world, and by the world 
be forgotten, till the moment arrives in which the 
veil of eternity ſhall fall, and I be found at the bar of 
the Almighty.” — Mirza then bowed himſelf to the 
earth, and ſtood ſilent. | 
By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that at 
theſe words he trembled upon that throne, at the foot- 
ſtool of which the world pays homage : he looktd 
round upon his nobles, but every countenance was 
pale, and every eye was upon the earth. No man 
opened his mouth; and the King firſt broke dence 
after it had continued near an hour. 
« Mirza! terror and doubt are come upon me: I 
am alarmed, as à man who ſuddenly perceives that 
| L 2 he © 


CY . 
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he is near the brink. of a precipice, and 1s urged 


forward by an irreſiſtible force ; but yet I know not 


whether my danger i is a reality or a dream.—lI am 
as thouart, a reptile on the earth ; my life is a mo- 


ment; and eternity, in which days, and years, and 


ages are nothing, eternity is before me, for which [I 
alſo ſhould prepare : but by whom then muſt the 
faithful be governed? By thoſe only who have no 


fear of judgment? By thoſe alone whoſe life is 
brutal, becauſe like brutes, they do not conſider that 


they ſhall die? Or who, indeed, are the faithful? 
Are the buſy multitudes that crowd the city, in a ſtate 
of perdition? And is the cell of the derviſe alone the 
gate of paradiſe? To all, the life of a dervife is not 
poſſible : to all therefore it cannot be a duty. De- 
part to the houſe which has in the city been prepared 
for thy reſidence; I will meditate the reaſon of thy 
requeſt; and may he who illuminates the mind of 
the humble, enable me to determine with wiſdom !” 

Mirza departed ; and on the third day, having re- 
ceived ho commands, he again requeſted an audi- 
| ence, and it was granted. When he entered the 
royal preſence, his countenance appeared more chear- 
fut ; he drew a letter from his boſom, and having 
kiſſed it, he preſented it with his right-hand. 

« My Lord, ſays he, I have learned by this letter, 
which I received from Coſrou the Iman, who now 


ſtands before thee, in what manner life may be beſt 


improved. 1 am enabled to look back with pleaſure, 
and forward with hope; and 1 thall now rejoice ſtill 
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to be the ſhadow of thy power at Tauris, and to 
keep thoſe honours which I ſo lately wiſhed to re- 


ſign.” — The King, who had liſtened to Mirza with 
2 mixture of ſurpriſe and curiofity, immediately gave 


the letter to Coſrou, and commanded that it ſhould 
be read. The eyes of the court were at once turned 
on the hoary ſage, whoſe countenance was ſuffuſed 
with an honeſt bluſh ; and it was not without ſome 


heſitation that he read theſe words : 


Te Mirza, how: the: lem of Abbie tht 
mighty Lord has honoured with dominion, be ever- 
laſting health! When J heard thy purpoſe to with- 


draw the bleſſings of thy government from the thou- 
ſands of Tauris, my heart was wounded with the ar- 


row of affliction, and my eyes became dim with 


| forrow. But who ſhall ſpeak before the King, when 


he is troubled ? and who ſhall boaſt of knowledge, 
when he is diſtreſſed by doubt ? To thee I will relate 


the events of my youth, which thou haſt renewed 
before me; and thoſe truths which they taught _ 
may the prophet multiply to thee. | 


Under the inſtruction of the phyſician Aluazer, 


I obtained an early knowledge of his art. To thoſe 
who were ſmitten with diſeaſes, I could adminiſter 


plants, which the ſun had impregnated with the 
ſpirits of health. But the ſcenes of pain, languor, 
and mortality, which were perpetually riſing before 


me, made me often tremble for myſelf. I ſaw the 


grave open at my feet: I determined, therefore, to 
canten late onl y the regions beyond it, and to de- 
_ 3 | ſpiſe 
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ſpiſe every acquiſition that I could not keep. T con- 
ceived an opinion, that as there was no merit but 
in voluntary poverty, and ſilent meditation, thoſe 


hg deſired money were not proper objects of 
bounty; therefore money was deſpiſed. I buried 


mine in the earth; and renouncing ſociety, I wan- W 

dered into a wild and ſequeſtered part of the coun- Cc 

try; my dwelling was a cave, by the ſide of a hill; th 

I drank the running water from the ſpring, and eat fe 

ſuch fruits and herbs as I could find. To increaſe MI a 

the auſterity of my life, I. frequently watched all th 

night, ſitting at the entrance of the cave with my bi 

face to the eaſt, reſigning myſelf to the ſecret in- c\ 

fluences of the prophet, and expecting illuminations re 

from above. One morning, after my nocturnal Ir 

_ vigil, juſt as I perceived the horizon glow at the ap- a 
proach of the ſun, the power of ſleep became irre- b 
ſiſtible, and I ſunk under it. I imagined myſelf {til L 

ſitting at the entrance of my cell; that the dawn in- ſr 
creaſed ; and that as I looked earneſtly for the firſt h 
* beam of day, a dark ſpot appeared to intercept it. I WW l 
| perceived that it was in motion; it increaſed in ſize it 


as it drew near, and at length I diſcovered it to be an 

eagle. I ſtill kept my eye ſteadlaſtiy upon it, and ſaw . tl 
it alight at a ſmall diſtance, where I now deſcried a h 
fox, whoſe fore-legs appeared to be broken. Pefore \ 
this fox the eagle laid part of a kid, which it had t 
brought in its talons, and then diſappeared. When f 
I awaked I laid my fore-head upon the ground, and d 
-bleſied the prophet for the nn of the morning. 0 


of J re- 
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en * 


|. reviewed my dream, and ſaid thus to myſelf, 
« Coſrou, thou haſt done well to renounce the tu- 
mult, the buſineſs, and the vanities of life; but thou 
haſt as yet only done it in part; thou art ſtill every 
day buſied in the ſearch of food, thy mind is not 
wholly at reſt, neither is thy truſt in Providence 
complete. What art thou taught by this viſion? If 
thou haſt ſeen an eagle commiſſioned by heaven to 
feed a fox that is lame, ſhall not the hand of heaven 


alſo ſupply thee with food, when that which prevents 


thee from procuring it to thyſelf, is not neceſſity, 
but devotion? I was now ſo confident of a mira- 
culous ſupply, .that I neglected to walk out for my 
repaſt, which, after the firſt day, I expected with an 
impatience that Jeft me little power of attending to 
any other object: this impatience, however, I la- 
boured to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in my reſolution; but 


my eyes at length began to fail me, and my knees 


ſmote- each other; I threw myſelf backward, and 
hoped my weakneſs would ſoon increaſe to inſenſibi- 
lity. But I was ſuddenly rouſed by the voice of an 
inviſible being, who pronounced theſe words :— 
“ Coſrou, I am the angel who, by the command of 
the Almighty, have regiſtered the thoughts of thy 
heart, which I am now commiſſioned to reprove. 
While thou waſt attempting to become wiſe above 
that which is revealed, thy folly perverted the in- 
ſtructions which was vouchſafed thee. Art thou 
diſabled as the fox? Haſt thou not rather the powers 
of the eagle? Ariſe, let the eagle be the object of 

F 8 thy 
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thy emulation. N pain and ſickneſs be thou again 


the meſſenger of eaſe and health. Virtue is not reſt 


but action. If thou doſt good to man, as an evi. 
_ dence of thy love to God, thy virtue will be exalted 
from moral to divine; and that happineſs which is 
the P of nr rad will be thy reward upon 
earth.“ 

At theſe would I was not leſs aſtoniſhed than if 
a mountain had been overturned at my feet, I 
humbled myſelf- in the duſt ; I returned to the city; 
J dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet I became 
rich. My fel in reſtoring health to the body, gave 
me frequent opportunities of curing the diſeaſes of 
the ſoul. I put on the ſacred veſtments; I grew 
eminent beyond my merit; and it was the pleaſure 
of the King that I ſhould ſtand before him. Now, 


therefore, be not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge 


that-T have not received: as the ſands of the deſars 
drink up the drops of rain and the dew of the 
morning, ſo do I alſo,” who am but duſt, imbibe the 
inſtructions of the prophet. Believe then that it is he 

who tells thee, all knowledge is prophane which ter- 
minates in thyſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpecula- 
tion, little even of this can be gained. When the 
gates of patadiſe are thrown open before thee, thy 
mind ſhall be irradiated in a moment; here thou 
canſt little more than pile error upon error; there 
thou ſhalt build truth upon truth. Wait therefore 


for the glorious vifion; and in the mean time emu- 
He © the eagle. Mach is in thy power; and, there - 


fore, 


tl 
b 
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fore, mich is expected of thee. Though the Al- 
mighty alone can give virtue, yet, as a Prince, thou 


mayeſt ſtimulate thoſe to beneficence, who act from 
no higher motive than immediate intereſt. Thou 


canſt not produce the principle, but mayeſt enforce 


the practice. The relief of the poor is equal, 
whether they receive it from oſtentation or charity; 
and the effect of example is the ſame, whether it be 


intended to obtain the favour of God, or man. Let 


thy virtue be thus diffuſed ; and if thou believeſt 
with reverence, thou ſhalt be accepted above. Fare- 


well. May the ſmile of, him who reſides in the 
heaven of heavens, be upon thee! And againſt thy 


name in the * of his , may happineſs * 
written!“ 


The King, 1 Soak: like thoſe of Mirza, 


were now removed, looked up with a ſmile that 


communicated the joy of his mind. He diſmiſſed 


the Prince to his government; and commanded theſe 


events to be recorded, to the end that poſterity may 


know, © That no. life is pleaſing to God, but that 
which is uſeful to mankind * FER | | 


e EOER TO. | 
The active ſpirit of induſtry, when properly 


exerted, is replete with every ſocial virtue; yet even 
this neceſſary, this great quality, when perverted, 
becomes the ſcourge of humanity. - | 
The Sultan Mahmoud was ambitious of fame, and 
intent on actions which he deemed worthy of princes z 
L. 3 mat 
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that is, of conquering kingdoms, waſting provinces, 
and exterminating mankind with fire and ſword. He 
had a Viſier, who was a man renowned for his 
ſagacity. This Viſier was faid to be well-ſkilled 
in the language of birds and beaſts. As he was 
one day converſing with Mahmoud, they ſaw two 
owls; pray, ſaid the Sultan to the Viſier, what is 
the preſent ſubje& of converſation between thoſe 
owls? Commander of the Faithful, anſwered 
the Viſier, thy ſervant would gladly interpret their 
diſcourſe, but he is fearful of the frowns of ma- 
jeſty, which are dreadful even as the ſword of the 
angel of death. By the beard of Mahomet, ſaid the 
Sultan, no harm ſhall happen to thee; inform me 
of what they are ſpeaking. They are ſpeaking, ſaid 
the Viſier, concerning the marriage of their chil- 
dren. The one ſays, he will not ſuffer his ſon to 
marry the daughter of the other, but on condition 
of his giving her fifty ruined villages for her portion, 
This has been very readily agreed to, bleſſed, ſay 
they, be the ſword of Mahmoud, and may his days be 
multiplied, for while he reigns, we ſhall never want 
ruined villages.” Mahmoud, ſays the fabuliſt, was 
_ wiſe, and ſaw his error; neither did he any more 

ſlay men, deſtroy their cities, and diſturb the peace 
ef nations. 


| 3 EekR Tor to MR. EGERToON. 
When, my dear, you were ſpeaking concerning 
perſeverance, pn: reminded me of an account 
| which 
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which I ſaw ſome time ſince, of a German ſhepherd, 
who, under the moſt diſcouraging. impediments, _ . 
tauzht himſelf the rudiments of philoſophy and ab- 
ſtruſe ſcience. Here it is, do you read.it, Charles, 
it will ſhew you what this aforeſaid perſeverance and 


, induſtry enabled him to perform without teachers; 


and will hint to you, my children, how much you 
may do with the ſame application, and the aſſiſtance 
you nnn receive. | 


PERSEVERANGCE: 
Or the HISTORY of Profeſſor DV VAL 1525 


M. DU va . profeſſor of hiſtory and geogra- 
phy in the academy of Luneville, is the ſon of a pea- 
ſant, and born in Burgundy, but came into Lorrain 
when a child, and was employed as a ſhepherd's boy, 
at a village near Nancy. His thirſt after knowledge 
appeared in his very childhood, and, having no other 


means of gratifying it, he made a collection of ſnakes, 
frogs, &c. amuſed himſelf with examining theſe 


creatures, and was continually aſking the neigh- 
bouring peaſants why thoſe animals were formed in 
ſuch a particular manner? but the anſwers he re- 


ceived were generally ſuch, as left him leſs ſatisfied 


han he was before. He once happened to ſee, in 
the hand of a country boy, Æſop's Fables with 
cuts, which made him ſtill more defirous of learning 
than before, - He could not read; and the boy, 

a L 6 who 
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who was capable of gratifying his curioſity, was 
ſeldom in a humour to explain the animals, &c, 
repreſented in the cuts. In this diftreſs, he deter- 
mined to make himſelf maſter of the introduction 
to knowledge, however great the difficulties- that 
attended it might prove. Accordingly he ſaved 
whatever money he could get, and gave it to other 
' boys who were older than himſelf, for teaching him 
to read. Having, with incredible diligence, attained 
| his end, he happened to meet with an almanack, in 
which the twelve ſigns of the zodiac were delineated. 
Theſe he looked for ſo conſtantly, and with ſuch at- 
tention, in the heavens, that at laſt he imagined that 
he actually traced ſuch figures there; and though he 
was: miſtaken in this and ſeveral other particulars, 
yet many of his obſervations were ſuch as few others 
are found capable of, even after ren regular 
inſtructions. | 

As he once paſſed by a LI gy at Mer, he 
obſerved in the window a map of the world. This 
opened a field for new ſpeculations; and, having 
purchaſed it, he employed many hours every day in 
peruſing it. At firſt he took the degrees on the 
equator for French leagues; but upon conſidering 
that, in coming from Burgundy to Lorrain, he had 
travelled many ſuch leagues, though on his map that 
diſtance ſeemed to take up a very little ſpot, he was 
convinced of the impoſſibility of his firſt conjecture. 
But it muſt have been with incredible labour, and 
at the lame time is a 2 proof of his extraordinary 
* 
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ö venus, that he acquired a thorough, knowledge of 


theſe and many other ſignatures on the ſeveral maps 3 
which, 25 often as his rute could mne it, he an. 


wards procured. "F421 i th 


His inclination for ſilence and nnen made: 
him weary- of living among the noiſy peaſant boys; 
and induced him to viſit ſome hermits who had their 
cells in a wood, about half a league from Luneville. 
He undertook to wait on them, and to tend fix or eight: 
cows which they kept. [Theſe hermits were, how- 
ever, groſsly ignorant; but Du Val had an opportu- 
nity of reading ſeveral books he found in their cells, 


and of getting many difficulties, that occurred to 


him, ſolved by perſons who: came to viſit them. 


All the money he could ſcrape together in his mean. 
_ circumſtances, was laid out in books and maps; and: 


obſerving, on ſome of the latter, the arms of ſeveral, 


princes, as griflins, ſpread eagles, lions with two. 


tails, and other monſters, he enquired of a foreigner,, 
whether there were any ſuch creatures in the world? 
being informed that theſe figures belonged to a parti- 
cular ſcience called heraldry, he minuted down this 


word, before unknown to him, and hurrying with all 


ſpeed to Nancy, bought a book of heraldry, and by 
that book, without any other help, he became maſter 
of the fundamental principles of that ſcience. 

In this courſe of life Du Val continued till he ar- 
rived at his one-and-twentieth year, when, in the 
autumn of 1717, he was diſcovered watching his 
charge in the wood, and ſitting under a tree with 
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his maps and books about him, by Baron Pſutchner, 
This gentleman was then governor to the young 


Prince of Lorrain, who happened to hunt that way, 


The Baron thought a herdſman, with ſun-burnt 
lank hair, dreſſed in a coarſe linen frock, with a 
heap of maps about him, ſo extraordinary'a fight, 
that he informed the Prince of it, who immediately 
rode towards'the place; and put feveral-queſtions to 
Du Val about his way of living. Du Val ſhewed 
by his anſwers, that he was already maſter of the 


grounds of ſeveral ſciences. | Upon which the 


Prince offered to take him into his ſervice, and told 
him that he ſhould go to court. Du Val, who had 
read in ſome books of morality, that the air of 
a court was infectious to virtue; and had alſo ob- 
ſerved when he had been at Nancy, that the lacqueys 
of great men were a. riotous, debauched, quarrel- 


ſome fort of people, frankly anſwered, That he 


choſe rather to look after his herd, and continue to 
lead a quiet life in the wood, with which he was 


thoroughly ſatisfied, than to wait on the Prince; 


but added, that if his highneſs would give him 
an opportunity of reading curious books, and of 
making himſelf maſter of more learning and know- 
ledge, he was ready to follow him or any body elſe.“ 


"The Prince was highly pleaſed with his anſwer; and, 
when he returned to court, prevailed on the Duke 
his father, to ſend this extraordinary herdſman to 
the Jeſuits College at Pont-a-Mouſſon. When 


he had finiſhed his ſtudies at that ſeat of learning, 


the 


Duke's — 
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the Duke permittted him to take a journey into 
France for his further improvement; and, ſoon after 
his return, gave him a profeſſorſhip in the academy 
of Luneville, with a penſion of 700 livres a year, 
alſo made him his own librarian, which is worth 
1000 livres a year more, beſides a handſome apart- 


ment. 


He is of a 20 engaging modeſty and polite- 
neſs, and, far from being aſhamed of his former 
low condition, takes a pleaſure in relating the ſue- 
ceſhve and gradual rife of new ideas in his mind, 


and the pleaſing tranquillity and uninterrupted con- 


tent he enjoyed in a ſituation, in all appearance, 
mean and deſpicable. He ſtill keeps an apartment 


in the hermitage, from whence the Duke raiſed him 


to his preſent condition; and, to perpetuate his 
memory of the tranſaction, has had his picture drawn, 


in which he is repreſented juſt as he was, when dif- 
covered by Baron Pfutchner, under a tree, with a 


landſcape of the place, and the Prince talking to him; 
this picce he has obtained leave to hang up in the 


N ANcy. 


Here is a humourous eſſay, mamma, which Miſs 


Forreſter has pointed out to me, that I think wil! 
divert us, if you will pleaſe to hear it. We could 


not tell whether the writer meant to teach any par- 


ticular duty; however, I dare ſay, my father will 


draw inſtruction as well as amuſement from it, and 
ſhew us its moral intention. 


MRS. 
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. is MRS. E GER TON. | | n 
Well, mw dear, pray let us hear Tr. | 


H E A L I "Hy 2 
Or the Vic. 


GONG to viſit an old fad at his country 
ſeat laſt week, I found him at backgammon with 
the Vicar of the pariſi. My friend received me 
with the heartieſt welcome, and introduced the Doc. 
tor to my acquaintance. This gentleman, who 
ſeemed to be about fifty, and of a florid and healthy 
conſtitution, ſurveyed me all over with great atten- 
tion, and, after a ſlight nod of the head, ſat himſelf 
down without opening his mouth. I was a little 
hurt at the ſupercilious behaviour of this divine; 
which my friend obſerving told me very pleaſantly, 

that I was rather too old to be intitled to the Doc- 
tor's complaiſance; for that he ſeldom beſtowed it, 
but upon the young and vigorous: But, ſays he, you 
ſhall know him better ſoon, and you wilt find him 
altogether as odd a character, as he is a worthy one. 
The Doctor made no reply to this raillery, but con- 
tinued ſome time with his eyes fixed upon me, and 
at laſt, ſhaking his head, and turning to my friend, 
aſked if he would play out the other hit. My friend 
excuſed himſelf from engaging any more that even- 
ing, and ordered a bottle of wine, with pipes and 
tobacco, to be ſet on the table. The Vicar filled 


wa . 
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his pipe, and drank very cordially to my friend, ſtill 
eyeing me with a ſeeming diſlike, and neither drink- 
ing my health, nor ſpeaking a ſingle word to me. 
As I have long accuſtomed myſelf to drink nothing 


but water, I called for a bottle of it, and drank 


glaſs for glaſs with them; which upon the Doctor's 
obſerving, he ſhook his head at my friend, and, in 


2 whiſper loud enough for me to hear, ſaid, Poor 


man, it is all over with him, I ſee.“ My friend 
ſmiled, and anſwered, in the ſame audible whiſper, 


© No, no, pers he intends to live as long as 
either of us. He then addreſſed himſelf to me on 


the occurrences of the town, and engaged me in a 
very chearful converſation, which laſted till I with- 


drew to reſt; at which time the Doctor roſe from 


his chair, drank a bumper to my health, and, giving 
me a hearty ſhake by the hand, told me I was a very 
jolly old gentleman,” and that he wiſhed to be better 
acquainted with me, during my ſtay in the country. 
I roſe early in the morning, and found the Doctor 
in the breakfaſting room. He ſaluted me with great- 
civility, and told me he had left his bed and home 
ſooner than uſual, to have the pleaſure of taking a 
walk with me. © Your friend, ſays he, is but lately 


recovered from an attack of the gout, and will hardly”. 


be ſtirring, till we have gone over his improvements.” 
accepted the propoſal, and we walked through a 


very elegant garden into the moſt beautiful fields 


that can be imagined; which as I ſtopped to admire, 


* mee began thus: © Theſe are, indeed, very- 
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delightful grounds; and I wiſh, with all my heart, 
that the owner of them was leſs troubled with the 
gout, that J might hold him in more reſpect.— 
© Reſpect! Doctor, faid I, interrupting him, Does 


4 painful diſtemper, acquired by no act of intem- 


perance, leſſen your reſpect?” It does indeed, and 


1 wiſh, in this inſtance, I could help it; for I am 
under many obligations to your friend. There is 
another very worthy gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, who preſented me to this vicarage z he has 
the misfortune to labour under an inveterate ſcurvy, 
which, by ſubjecting him to continual head-achs, 


muſt, of courſe, ſhorten his . and ſo I never go 


near him.“ 


I was going to interrupt he Door again, when 
a coach and ſix drove by us along the road, and in 
it a gentleman, who let down. the glaſs, and made 
the Doctor a very reſpectful bow z which inſtead of 
returning, he looked off with a ſtately air, and 


took no notice of him. This inſtance of his beha- 
viour, together with the converſation that had paſſ- 
ed between us, raiſed my curioſity to a very high 
degree, and ſet me upon aſking him who the gen- 
tleman was, * Sir,” ſays he, that unfortunate ob- 
je& is a man of eight thouſand a year eſtate ; and, 
from that conſideration, he expects the return of a 


bow from every man he meets. But I, who know 


him, know alſo that - ity dying of an aſthma; and 
as (bleſſed be God for it) I am in perfect health, I 
do not chuſe to put myſelf on a level with ſuch a 


perſon. 


| per 


anc 
my 


his 
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perſon. Health is the only valuable thing on earth; 
and, while I am in poſſeſſion of that, I look upon 


mylelf as a much greater man than he. With all 
his fortune, he would rejoice to be the poor Vicar 


of #**, with my conſtitution. I pull off my hat 
to, no ſuch perſons. Believe me, he has not many 


months to hve. | 
I made no reply to this converſation of the Vicar, 
and he went on thus: * You are an old man, Sir, 
and, I believe, were a little fatigued with your journey 
laſt night, which I miſtook for infirm health, and 
therefore was wanting in the civilities that I ſhould 
otherwiſe have ſhewn you; but your converſation 
afterwards proved you to be a very hearty man, and 
I faw you reſolved to continue ſo by. your tempe- 
rance; for which I honour you, and, as I told you 
then, ſhall be glad of your acquaintance. It is true, 
you are old, and therefore my inferior; but you 
are healthy and temperate, and not beneath the 
notice of much younger men.“ 0 e 
In this manner we talked on, till we came to a 
| 1 8 where ſome labouring men were repairing 
the fences. My companion accoſted them with the 
utmoſt complaiſance and good nature: Ay,” ſays 
he, turning to me, © theſe are men worth mixing 
with. You ſee their riches in their looks. Have 
you any of your lords in town that have ſuch poſ- 
ſeſſions ? I know none of theſe lords,” ſays he, my- 
ſelf, but I am told they are all ſo fickly and diſeaſed, 
that a man in health would ſcorn to pull off his hat 
| to 
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N hold their lives on too precarious a tenure. 
ä But 
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to them.” He then entered into a familiar con- 

verſation with the men, and, after throwing them 

fix-pence to drink, paſſed on. | 
There now overtook us in the lane a company of 


fportſmen, ſetting out for the chace. Moſt of them 
ſaluted the Doctor, as they paſſed; but he toc k no 


notice of any of them, except one, whom he ſhook 
hands with over the hedge, and told him he intended 
taking a dinner with him the next day. That 


gentleman, ſays he, is worth as much health as any 
man in England; he hunts only by way of exerciſe, 


and never takes a leap where there is the leaſt dan- 
ger. But, as for the reſt, they are flying over every 
hedge and gate in their way, and, if they eſcape 
broken necks in the morning, they are deſtroying 


themſelves more effectually by intemperance in the - 


evening. No, no, theſe are no companions for me; 


I hope, with the bleſſing of on to outlive a 


ſcore of them.“ 


We came, ſack after, to a Little neat houſe upon 


the road, where, the Doctor told me, lived a very 


_ agreeable widow lady, to whom he had formerly paid 


his addreſſes. © She had at that time, ſays he, as large 
a fortune of health, as any woman in the county ; 
but ſhe has ſince mortgaged it to the apothecary for 
flops, and I have taken my leave of her. She was 
determined to be a widow, and ſo married an officer, 
who got his head knocked off at Fontenoy. Theſe 
are a ſort of men that I make no acquaintance with; 


1 


c 
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© But they are uſeful members of ſociety,” ſaid I, 
and command our eſteem.” That may be, Sir, 
returned the Doctor, and fo are the miners in our 
coal-pits, who are every hour in danger of being 


buried alive. But there is a ſubordination of de- 


gree, which ought ſtrictly to be obſerved; and a 
man in ill health, or of a dangerous profeſſion, ſhould 


not think himſelf on a level with people of ſound 


conſtitutions and leſs hazardous employments.“ 
I was determined to interrupt the Doctor no more; 


and he went on thus: Vou may poſſibly think me 
an odd kind of a man; but I am no enemy to people 


of bad conſtitutions, nor ever withhold my bounty 


from them, when their neceſſities demand it; but, 


though I am doing them all the ſervices in my pow- 
er, I cannot conſent to lower myſelf ſo far as to 


make them my companions. It is more in the 


power of the phyſician to confer rank, than the 
King ; for the gifts of fortune are nothing ; health 
is the only riches that a man ought to ſet a value on; 
and, without it, all men are poor, let their eſtates 
be what they will. If I differ from the common 
opinion in this particular, I do alſo in another. The 
tradeſman or mechanic, who has acquired an eſtate 
by his induſtry,” is ſeldom reckoned a gentleman ; 
but. it was always my ſentiment, that a man, who 


makes his own conſtitution, has more merit in him, 


than he that was born with it; the one is the work 
of chance, the other of deſign; and it is for this 
reaſon that I am ſeen fo often with your friend; for, 


though 
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though the gout is generally a an impoveriſhing diſ 


temper, yet temperance and regularity may in time 


ſubdue it; whereas the gentleman, who drove by us 


with his fix horſes, has an incurable aſthma, which 
renders him, with his large eſtate, as poor as the 
beggar who is dying under a hedge. "The more you 
think of theſe things, the more you will be of my 
opinion. A poor man in health is a companion for 
a king; but a lord without it is a poor man indeed : 
And why ſhould he expect the homage of other peo- 
ple, when the very meaneſt of his'domeſtics would 


_ refuſe to change places with him.” 


My companion was ſtopped ſhort in his harangue 
by our arrival at my friend's houſe. We found him 
in good health and ſpirits, which greatly heightened 


the Vicar's complaiſance; and, as I took care to 
- conceal from him the complaints and infirmities of 


old age, I paſſed a very agreeable week, and was fo 
much in his good graces, that, at my departure, he 


preſented me with Dr. Turlington's balfam, and a 
paper of Dr. James's powder: There,” ſays he, 


« they may rob you of your money, if they pleaſe ; 
but, for bruiſes and fevers, you may ſet them at de- 


kance.? 


flections on this whimſical character; and, in the 
end, could not help wiſhing, that, under certain li- 
mitations, the ſentiments of the Vicar were a little 


more in faſhion. Health is certainly the riches of 


ie; and, if men were to derive their rank from that 
alone, 


On my return home, I made many ſerious re- | 
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alone, it would, in all probability, make them more 
careful to preſerve it. Society might be benefited 
by it in-another reſpect, as it would tend to keep 
complaining people at home, who are the perpetual 
diſturbers of all companies abroad. 


MR. EGezTo N. 


Notwithſtanding the whimſical turn which is 
given to this gentleman, 1 think his mode of eſti- 
mating riches is exccedingly juſt. With reſpect to 
what is called wealth, every-perſon muſt feel how 
inferior that is to a ſound and good conſtitution; 
and even great virtues and abilities, witheut health, 
are uſeleſs to ſociety. The moral, therefore, is 


ſtrong and obvious, namely, that it is a duty we owe 


to ſociety, to be careful of our health. 


We are obliged to Miſs Forreſter for pointing. 


out to us-ſo ingenious and uſeful an eſſay. 


DIALOGUE XX. 


OU know, my children, we are preparing to 
leave the peaceful retirement of the country, a 


little walle, for town; : there to ſee, and be ſeen ; 
i there 
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there to remark the - buſy purſuits of men, in 
their chace after pleaſure, wealth, fame, titles, or 
whatever elſe ſeems to them moſt deſirable. When 
we are there,-I ſhall endeavour, as I have before done, 
to turn theſe living leſſons to your advantage; 3 but as 
the preſent is the laſt converſation we ſhall enjoy in 
this place till our return, I will ſpeak to you upon 
the ſubject which appears moſt immediately uſeful ; 
I mean Decorum, and the guarded manner in which 


young people, who are not ſufficiently aware of 
what are,” and what are not improprieties, ought to 


behave. 

Levity, though it . is * of 
gaiety, and the agreeably ſallies which are ſo enli- 
vening to converſation, has frequently, likewiſe, in- 
curred the moſt poignant diſtreſs, and involved its 


poſſeſſors in irretrievable miſery and misfortune. 


There are two ſorts of levity equally to be avoided; 
A levity of tongue, and a levity of conduct: to in- 
dulge in either is dangerous, for they are equally 
difficult to ſubdue, when once habit has made them 
familiar. The loquacious barber of Athens is a 
ſtrong inſtance of this truth. 

A barber who kept a ſhop at the extremity of the 
city of Athens, was the firſt who heard of the defeat 
of the Athenians, in Sicily, from a ſlave who had 
fled . from the field of battle. This barher, impa- 


tient to be the man who ſhould firſt divulge the news, 


inſtantly left his ſhop, and ran. into the city, telling 
every body what he had heard, Theſe diſagreeable 
tidings 
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tidings preſently oe a great tumult, and the 
people flocking to the market- place, ſurrounded the 
barber, and demanded how he came to the know- 
jedge of this defeat; to which he could give no ſatis- 
factory anſwer,” nor produce the leaſt ſhadow of 
proof in ſupport of his aſſertion, he having, in his 
eagerne%$ to be the firſt narrator, forgot even ſo much 
as to enquire the name of the ſlave who had told 
him. This exaſperated the people, who were very 
willing to believe the whole to be a lye of the barber's 
own invention, and, in their anger, they hurried 


him away, and ſtretched him upon the rack for an 


incendiary. In. the mean time,' however, a con- 
firmation of the account arrived, and the people, 


eager to hear the particulars, ran and forgot the 1 


poor barber, leaving him upon the wheel ; where he 


remained till the evening, when, at laſt, ſomebody 


recollecting him, he was taken down. No ſooner 


was he releaſed, than, inſtead of thinking about the 
pain he had ſuffered, or the cure of his hurts, he 


began to enquire the particulars of the battle, how 


many were priſoners, how many had eſcaped, whe- 


ther the General was killed, and in what manner he 


died. 


„„ Fanns 
Dear papa, J have often heard how e curious the 


women are] but do you think women are as fond of 
news, and tattling, as this barber? 


Vo I. II. . | MR. 


* 
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Mx. EOCERTON. 

Well bred and prudent women never are, m 

dear. But there are many men beſide the barber of 
Athens, who have been greatly injured. by the incon- 

tinence and levity of their tongues. Lou may learn 

this from the following hiſtory, which a certain young 

gentleman has given the world of his own imp 

dence. 


YOUTHFUL LEVITY: 
Or the Neceſſity of knowing your CourAxr. 


IT O be courteous to all, but familiar with few, | 
3s a maxim which. I once deſpiſed, as originally pro- 
ceeding from a mean and contracted mind, the frigid 
caution of weakneſs and timidity. A tame and in- 
diſcriminate civility I imputed to a dread of the con- 
tempt or the petulance of others, to fears from which 

the wit and the gentleman are exempted by a con- 
| ſriouſneſs of their own dignity, by their power to 
repreſs inſolence, and ſilence ridicule; and a general 
ſhyneſs and reſerve I conſidered as the reproach of 
our country, as the effect of an illiberal education, 
by which neither a polite addreſs, an eaſy confidence, 
vor a general acquaintance with public life, is to be 
nequired. This opinion, which continued to flatter 

me levity and pride that produced it, was ftrength- 
ened by the example of thoſe whoſe manner, in the 


| — of * I wiſhed to imitate, who entered 
2 2 mixed 
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a mixed company with an air of ferene familiarity, 
accoſted every man like an old acquaintance, and 


thought only of making ſport for the reſt of any 


with whom their caprice ſhould happen to be of- 


| fended, without regard to their age, charagher or 
condition. 


But I now wiſh, that I had regulated my con- 


duct by the maxim which I deſpiſed, for I ſhould 


then have eſcaped a misfortune which I can never 
retrieve; and the ſenſe of which I am now endea- 
vouring to ſuſpend, by relating it to you as a leſſon 
to others, and conſidering my loſs of happineſs as an 


. acquiſition of wiſdom. 


While I was in France with a cranaliing tutor, I 1 


received a letter which acquainted me, that my 


and that it was neceſſary I ſhould immediately return 


to England, to take poſleflion of his eſtate, which 
was not inconſiderable, though there were mort- 
gages upon it to near half its value. 


When I arrived, I found a letter which the old 


- gentleman had written and directed to me with his 
- own hand. It contained ſome general rules for my 
conduct, and ſome animadverſions upon his own : 
he took notice of the incumbrance under which he 
left me the paternal inheritance, which had deſcended 
through many generations, and expreſſed the moſt 

| _ deſire, that it might yet be tranſmitted intire 


to poſterity : with this view, he ſaid, he had nego- 


| tinted a marriage between me and the only or 
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of his old friend, Sir George Homeſtead of the 
North, an amiable young lady, whoſe alliance 
{ would be an honour to my family, and whoſe for- 
tune would much more than redeem my eſtate, 

He had given the knight a faithful account of his 
affairs; who, after having taken ſome time to con- 
ſider the propoſal and conſult his. friends, con- 


ſented to the match, upon condition that his daughter 


and 1 ſhould prove agreeable to each other, and my 
behaviour ſhould confirm the character which had 
been given of me. My father added, that he hoped 
to have lived till this alliance had taken place but 
as Providence had otherwiſe determined, he intreated, 


as his laſt requeſt, that as ſoon as my affairs ſhould 


be ſettled and decency would permit, I would make 


Sir George a viſit, and neglect nothing to accom · 


pliſ his purpoſe. 

I was touched with the zeal and ulditorics: of 
parental affection which was then directing me to 
happineſs, after the heart that felt it had ceaſed to 
beat, and the hand that expreſſed it was moulder- 
ing in the duſt, I had ſeen the lady, not indeed 
ſince we were children; but I remembered that her 
perſon was agreeable, and her temper ſweet : I did 
> Not, therefore, heſitate a moment, whether my fa- 
ther's injunction ſhould be obeyed. I proceeded to 
- ſettle his affairs; I took an account of his debts and 
credits, viſited the tenants, recovered my uſual gaiety, 
and at the end of about nine months ſet out for Sir 
George s ſeat 1 in the 2 having before opened 

an 


Ice 
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an epiſtolary correſpondence, and expreſſed my im- 


patience to poſſeſs the happineſs which my father 
had ſo kindly ſecured. a ; 


I was better pleaſed to be well mounted, than to 


loll in a chariot, or be jumbled in a poſt-chaiſe; 


and I. knew that Sir George was an old ſportſman, 
"A plain hearty blade, who would like me better in a 


pair of buckſkin breeches on the back of a good 


hunter, than in a trimmed ſuit and a gaudy equi- 


page: I, therefore, ſet out on horſeback with only 
one ſervant, and reached Stilton the firſt night. | 


In the morning, as I was mounting, a gentle- 


man, who had juſt got on horſeback before me, 
ordered his ſervant to make enquiry conceruing the 
road, which I happened to overhear, and told him 


with, great familiarity, that I was going the ſame. 


way, and if he pleaſed we would travel together : to 
this he conſented, with as much frankneſs, and as 
little ceremony; and I ſet forward, greatly delighted 
that chance had afforded me a companion, 

We immediately entered into converſation, and I 
ſoon found that he had been abroad: we extolled 


the roads and the policy of France, the cities, the 
palaces, and the villas; entered into a critical exa« 
mination of the 'moſt celebrated ſeats in England, 


the peculiarities of the building and ſituation, croſs- 
ways, market-towns, the impoſition of innkeepers, 
and the ſports of the field; topics by which we mutu- 


ally recommended ourſelves to each other, as we had 


both opportunities to diſcover equal knowledge, and 
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to-difplay truth with ſuch evidence as NI di- 


verfity of opinion. 


After we had rode about two hours, we 1 b 


another gentleman, whom we accoſted with the 


ſame familiarity that we had uſed to each other; we 
aſked him how far he was goipg and which way, at 
what rate he travelled, where he put up, and many 
other queſtions of the ſame kind. The gentleman, - 
who appeared to be near fifty, received our addreſs 


with great coolneſs, returned ſhort and indirect an- 


ſwers to our enquiries, and, often looking with 


great attention on us both, ſometimes: put forward 


that he might get before us, and ſometimes checked 
his horſe. that he might remain behind. But we 
were reſolved: to diſappoint him; and, finding that 
his reſerve increaſed, and he was viſibly diſpleaſed, 
we winked at each other, and! determined the old 
put ſhould afford us ſome ſport. After we had rode 
together upon very ill terms mote than half an hour, 
my companion with an air of ceremontious gravity 


aſked him, if he knew any houſe upon the road 
where he might be accommodated with an agreeable 


girl. The gentleman, who was, I: believe, afraid 


of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not refent this 
inſult any otherwiſe than by making no reply. 


then began to talk to my companion as if we had 

been old acquaintances, reminding him that the gen- 
tleman extremely reſembled a perſon whom we had 
onee ſeen coming out of a bagnio with a certain old 
W l of ours; an; indeed, that his preſent 


reſerve 


& 
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reſerve made me ſuſpeck him to be the ſame; but 


that as we were willing to forget the affair, we hoped 


he would be ſo too, and that we ſhould have the 
pleaſure of dining together at phe next inn. The 
gentleman was ſtill ſilent; but as his perplexity and 


reſentment viſibly increaſed, he proportionably in- 


creaſed our entertainment, which did not, however, 


laſt long, for he ſuddenly turned down a lane; upon 


which we ſet up a horſe laugh that continueb till he 
was out of hearing, and then purſuing our journey, 
we talked of the adventure, which afforded us 


converſation and merriment tor the reſt of the 
day. 


The next morning we parted, ard in the evening 


I arrived. at Homeſtead Hall, The old knight re- 


ceived me with great affection, and immediately in- 


troduced me to his daughter, whom I now thought 


the fineſt woman I had ever ſeen. I could eaſily diſ- 
cover, that I was not welcome to her merely upon 
her father's recommendation, and I enjoyed by an- 


ticipation the felicity which I conſidered as within 


my reach. But the pleaſing ſcene, in which I had 
ſuffered my imagination to wander, ſuddenly difap= 


peared as-by the power of enchantment. Without 


any viſible motive, the behaviour of the whole family 
was changed, my aſſiduities to the lady were re- 


preſſed, ſhe was never to be found alone, the knight 


treated me with a cold civility, I was no longer a 


party in their vifits, nor was willingly attended 
even by the ſervants, I made many attempts to diſ- 
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cover the cauſe of this W but e ſuc- 
ceſs; and one morning, when I had drawn Sir 
George into the garden by himſelf, and was about to 
urge him upon the ſubject, he prevented me by ſay- 
ing, that his promiſe to my father, for whom he had 
the higheſt regard, as I well knew, was conditional; 
that he had always reſolved to leave his daughter a 
free choice, and that ſhe had requeſted him to ac- 
quaint me, that her affections were otherwiſe en- 

gaged, and to entreat that I would, therefore, diſ- 
continue my addreſſes. My ſurprize and concern at 
this declaration, were ſuch as left me no power to 
reply; and J ſaw Sir George turn from me and go 
into the houſe, without making any attempt to ſtop 
him, or to obtain a further explanation. After- 
wards, indeed, I frequently expoſtulated, entreated, 
and complained ; but, perceiving that all was inef- 
fectual, I took my leave, and determined that I 
would ſtill ſolicit by letter ; for the lady had taken 
ſuch poſſeſſion of my heart, that I would joyfully 


have married her, though I had been ſure that her 
father would immediately have left all his fortune to 


a ſtranger. _. 

I meditated on my epiſtolary project all the way 
to London, and before I had been three days in town 
I wrote a long letter to Sir George, in which I con- 
jured him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to account for the 

change in his behaviour; and inſiſted, that, on this 
| occaſion, to conceal the truth, was in the higheſt 


& degree 
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degree diſhonourable to himſelf, and injurious to 


me. 


To this letter, after about ten days, I received 
the following anſwer : . 


« SIR, 


„It is with great reluctance that I reveal the mo- 


tives of my conduct, becauſe they are much to your 
diſadvantage. The incloſed is a letter which I re- 


ceived from a worthy gentleman in this county, and 
contains a full anſwer to your enquiries, which 1 


had rather you Mould recelve in any hand than in 
mine. | 
Iam 3 humble ſervant, 
"Geo, HoukEsT EAD.“ 


I immediately opened the paper incloſed, in which, 


with the utmoſt impatience, I read as follows : 


| 5 ce 81 R, | 
> 1 ſaw a perſon with your family yeſterday at the 


races, to whom, as I was ſoon. after informed, you 
intend to give your daughter. Upon this occaſion, 


it is my indiſpenſible duty to acquaint you, that if 
his character is to be determined by his company, he 


will inevitably entail diſeaſes and beggary upon his 


poſterity, whatever be the merit of his wife, or the 
affluence of his fortune. He overtook me on the 
road from London a few weeks ago, in company 


with a wretch, who by their diſcourſe appeared to, 
=. - * *B& 
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be his old and familiar acquaintance, and whom I 
well remember to have been brought before my 
friend Juſtice Worthy,” when I was accidentally at 
his houſe, as the keeper of a brothel in Covent 
Garden. He has ſince won a conſiderable ſum with 
Falſe dice at the maſquerade, for which he was obliged 
to leave the kingdom, and is' {till liable to a proſecu- 
tion. Be aſſured that I have perfect knowledge of 


both; for ſome incidents, which it is not neceſſary 


to mention, kept me near them ſo long on the road, 
that it is e I ſhould be miſtaken. 
Tam, Sir, your's, &c. 


James TRUEMAN.“ 


W had Wy this letter, the riddle was 
ſolved. I knew Mr. Trueman to be the gentleman, 


whom I had concurred: with a ſtranger, picked up 
by accident, to: mſult without provocation on the 


road. I was in a moment covered with confuſion ; 
and though I was alone, could not help hiding my 
face with my hands. I abhorred my folly, which 
appeared yet more enormous every time it was re- 
viewed. 


J courted the ſociety of a e and a ner 


I perſecuted with inſult: thus I affociated with in- 
famy, and thus my aſſociate became known. I 
| hoped, however, to convince Sir George, that I 


had no knowledge of the wretch whoſe infamy I had 
| ſhared, except that which I acquired from the letter 


of his friend. But before I had taken proper mea- 
ſures 
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ſures for my juſtification, J had the mortification to 
hear, that the lady was married to a neighbouring 
gentleman, who had long made his addreſſes, and 
whom Sir George had before rejected i in the ardor of 
bis friendſhip for my father. | 

How narrow is the path of rectitude, and how 


nuch may be loſt by the flighteſt deviation! 


MR. EOGER To. 


Vou ſee, my children, how cautious you ought | 
to be in your behaviour, and how CREUMPER | in 


11 choice a companions. 


de EGERTON. 
The ſtory of Flavilla upon this ſubject, is a tra- 
gieal, and a juſt picture of the dreadful effects 
which the want of ftri& regard to propriety and 


appearances may produce; and to which, my chil- 
dren, I intreat you to re W more than com- 
mon attention. | 


LEVITY or CONDUCT: 
Or the Seer of FLAVILLA. 


F LAVILLA, juſt as ſhe had. entered her four- 
teentn year, was left an orphan to the care of her 
mother, in ſuch circumſtances as diſappointed all 
the hopes which her education had encouraged. Her 
father, who lived in great elegance upon the ſalary 
of. a Pace at court, died fuddenly without having 

M 6 made 
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made any proviſion for his family, except an annuity 
of one hundred pounds, which he had purchaſed for 
his wife with part of her marriage portion; nor was 
he poſſeſſed of any property, except the furniture of 
a large houſe in one of the new ſquares, an equipage, 
a few jewels, and ſome plate. | 
The greater part of the furniture'and has age 
were ſold to pay his debts; the jewels, which were 
not of great value, and ſome uſeful pieces of the 
plate, were reſerved; and Flavilla removed with her 
| mother into lodgings. 
But notwithſtanding this change i in their CIrcum- 
ſtances, they did not immediately loſe their rank. 
| They were ſtill viſited by a numerous and polite 
acquaintance ; and though ſome gratified their pride 
by aſſuming an appearance of pity, and rather in- 
ſulted than alleviated their diſtreſs by the whine of 
condolence, and a minute compariſon of what they 
had loſt with what they poſſeſſed; yet from others 
they were continually receiving preſents, which {till 
enabled them to live with genteel frugality ; they 
were {till conſidered as people of faſhion, and treated 
by thoſe of a lower claſs with diſtin reſpeR. | 
Flavilla .thus continued to move in a ſphere to 
which ſhe had no claim; ſhe was remarkably. tall for 
her age, and was celebrated not only for her beauty 
hut her wit: theſe qualifications ſhe conſidered, not 
only as ſecuring whatever ſhe enjoyed by the favour 
of others, but as a pledge of dung them in * 
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There was a S W in her carriage and 
diſcourſe, which her mother, who knew the danger 
of her ſituation, laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with 
anger, and ſometimes with tears, but always with- 
out ſucceſs. Flavilla was ever ready to anſwer, that 
ſhe neither did or ſaid any thing of which ſhe had 
reaſon to be aſhamed ; and therefore did not know 
why ſhe ſhould be reſtrained, except in mere cour- 


teſy to envy, which it was an honour to provoke; or 


to ſlander, which it was a diſgrace to fear. In pro- 
portion as Flavilla was more flattered and careſſed, 
the influence of her mother became leſs ; and though 
ſhe always treated her with reſpe& from a point of 
good breeding, yet ſhe ſecretly deſpiſed her maxims, 
and applauded her own conduct. | | 
Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated toaſt ; and 
among other gay viſitants who frequented her tea- 
table, was Clodio, a young Baronet, who had juft 


taken poſſeſſion of his title and eſtate. There were 


many particulars in Clodio's behaviour, which en- 
couraged Flavilla to hope that ſhe ſhould obtain him 
for a huſband ; but ſhe ſuffered his aſſiduities with 


ſuch apparent pleaſure, and his familiarities with ſo 


little reſerve, that he foon ventured to diſcloſe his 
intention, and make her, what he thought, a very 


genteel propoſal of another kind: but whatever were 


the artifices with which it was introduced, or the 


terms in which it was made, Flavilla rejected it with 


the utmoſt indignation and diſdain. Clodio, who, 
notwithſtanding bes . had long known and 
| © often 
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often practiſed the arts of ſeduction, gave way to the 
ſtorm, threw himſelf at her feet, imputed his offence 
; to the phrenzy of his paſſion, flattered her pride by 
the moſt abject ſubmiſſion and extravagant praiſe, in- 
treated her pardon, aggravated his crime, but made 
no mention of atonement by marriage. This parti- 
cular, which Flavilla did not fail to remark, _ ought 
to have determined her to admit him no more: but 


her vanity and her ambition were ſtill predominant, - 


ſhe ſtill hoped to ſucceed in her project. Clodio's 
offence was tacitly forgiven, his viſits were per- 
mitted, his familiarities were again ſuffered, and his 
hopes revived. He had long entertained an opinion 
that ſhe loved him, in which, however, it is pro- 
bable, chat his own vanity and her indiſcretion con- 
curred to deceive him; but this opinion, though it 
implied the ſtrongeſt obligation to treat her with 
generoſity and tenderneſs, only determined him again 
to attempt her ruin, as it encouraged him with a 


probability of ſucceſs. Having therefore reſolved to 
obtain her as a miſtreſs, or at once to give her up, 
he thought he had little more to do, than to con- 


vince her that he had taken ſuch a refolution ; juſti- 


fying it by ſome plauſible ſophiſtry, and to give her 
ſome time to deliberate upon a final determination. 
With this view he went a ſhort journey into the 


country; having put a letter into her hand at part- 


ing, in which he acquainted her, „That he had 
often refſected, with inexpreſſible regret, upon her 
reſentirent of his conduct in a late inſtance; but 

. e that 
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that the delicacy and the ardour of his affection were 


inſuperable obſtacles to his marriage: that where 
there was no liberty, there could be no happineſs: 

that he ſhould become indifferent to the endearments 
of love, when they could no Ionger be diſtinguiſhed 
from the officiouſneſs of duty: that while they were 


happy in the poſſeſſion of each other, it would be 


abſurd to ſuppoſe they would part; and if this hap- 


pineſs ſhould ceaſe, it would not only enfure but 
aggravate their miſery to be inſeparably united : 


that this event was leſs probable, in proportion as 


their cohabitation. was voluntary; but that he would 
make ſuch proviſion for her upon the contingency, 


as a wife would expect upon his death.“ 


Flavilla had too much underſtanding, as well as 


virtue, to deliberate a moment upon this propoſal. 
She gave immediate orders that Clodio ſhould he ad- 


mitted no more. But his letter was a temptation. 


to gratify her vanity, which ſhe could not reſiſt; the 
ſhewed it firſt to her mother, and then to the whole 


circle of her female acquaintance, with all the ex- 
ultation of a hero who expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy 
at the wheels of his chariot in a triumph; ſhe con- 


ſidered it as an indiſputable evidence of her virtue, 
as a reproof to all who had dared to cenfure the 


levity of her conduct, and a licence to continue it 


without apology or reſtraint. 

It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after "this. acei- 
dent, was ſecn in one of the boxes at the play-houſe, 
by Mercator, a young gentleman Who had juſt re- 


turned 
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turned from his firſt voyage, as, Captain of a large 


ſhip in the Levant trade, which had been purchaſed 
for him by his father, whoſe fortune enabled him to 
make a genteel proviſien for five ſons, of whom 
Mercator was the youngeſt, and who expected to 
ſhare his eſtate, which was perſonal, in equal pro- 
portions at his death. 
Mercator was captivated wah her beauty, but 
diſcouraged by the ſplendor of her appearance, and 
the rank of her company. He was urged, rather 
by curioſity than hope, to enquire who ſhe was; 
and he gained ſuch a knowledge of her circun- 
ſtances, as relieved him from deſpair. | 

As he knew not how to get admiſſion to her com- 
: pany, and had no deſign upon her virtue, he wrote 
in the firſt ardour of his paſſion to her mother; giv- 
ing a faithful account of his fortune and dependence, 
and entreating that he might be permitted to viſit 
F lavilla as a candidate for her affection. The lady, 
after having made ſome enquiries, by which the ac- 
count that Mercator had given her was confirmed, 
ſent him an invitation, and received his firſt viſit 
alone. She told him, that as Flavilla had no for- 
tune, and as a conſiderable part of his own was de- 


pendent upon his father's will, he ought, therefore, to 


obtain his conſent, before any other ſtep was taken. 
To this counſel, ſo ſalutary, Mercator was heſitating 


what to reply, when F lavilla came in, an accident 


which he was now only ſolicitous to improve. Fla- 
villa was not diſpleaſed either with his perſon or his 


addreſs, 
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addreſs. The frankneſs and gaiety of her diſpoſition 
ſoon mide him forget that he was a ſtranger. A 


converſation commenced, during which they became 
yet more pleaſed with each other ; and having thus 
ſurmounted the difficulty of a firſt viſit, he thought 
no more of the mother, as he believed her auſpices, 


were not neceſſary to his ſucceſs. 
is viſits were often repeated, and he became every 


hour more impatient of delay. A thought of his 


father would now and then, indeed, intervene; but 


being determined to gratify his wiſhes at all events, 


he concluded with a ſagacity almoſt univerſal on 
thzſe occaſions, that of two evils, to marry without 


his conſent, was leſs than to marry againſt it; and 


one evening, after the lovers had ſpent the after- 


noon by themſelves, they went out in a kind of fro- 
lic, which Mercator had propoſed in the vehemence 


of his paſſion, and to which Flavilla had conſented 


in the giddifteſs of her indiſcretion, and were mar- 


ried at May-Fair chapel. 
In the firſt interval of recollection after this pre- 


cipitate ſtep, Mercator conſidered, that he ought to 
be the firſt to acquaint his father of the new alli- 
ance which had been made in his family: but as he 
had not fortitude enough to do it in perſon, he ex- 
preſſed it in the beſt terms he could conceive by a 


letter; and requeſted that he might he permitted to 


preſent his wife for the parental benediction, which 
an, Was wanting to os hs his felicity. Na 
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The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot. 


better expreſs than in the faſhionable phrafe which 


has been contrived te palliate falſe principles and, 


diſſolute manners, had been 4 gay mam, and, was well 


acquainted with the town. He had often heard 


Flavilla toaſted by rakes of quality, and had often 
ſeen her at public places. Her beauty and her de- 


pendence, the gaiety of her dreſs, the multitude of 
her admirers, the levity of her conduct, and all the 


circumſtances of her ſituation, had concurred to render 


her character ſuſpected; and he was diſpoſed to judge 
of it with yet leſs charity, when, as ſhe had offended. 


him by marrying his ſon, whom he conſidered as 
diſgraced and impoveriſhed, and whoſe misfortune, 


as it was irretrievable, he refolved not to alleviate, 
but increaſe: a reſolution by which fathers, who 
have fooliſh and diſobedient ſons, uſually diſplay their 
own Kkindnefs and wiſdom. As ſoon as he read 
Mercator's letter, he execrated him for a fool, who 
had been gulled by the artifices of a looſe woman, 
to fereen her from public infamy, by fathering her 


1 children, and ſecuring her from a priſon by appro- 


priating her debts. In his anfwer, which he wrote 
only to gratify his reſentment, he told him, that 
„ if he had taken Flavilla into keeping, he would 
have overlooked it; and if her extravagance had 
diſtreſſed him, he would have ſatisfied his creditors; 


but that his marriage was not to be forgiven; that 


he ſhould. never have a fhilling of his n, and 
chat he was determined to ſee him no more.? 
| Mercator, 
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Mercator, who was more provoked by this out- 

ge than grieved at his loſs, diſdained to reply; 
and believing that he had now molt reaſon to be of- 
fended, could not be perivaged to ſolicit a reconci- 
lation. 

He hired a genteel apartment for his wiſe of an 
upholſterer, who, with a view to let lodgings, had 
taken and furniſhed a large houſe, near Leiceſter- 
fields; and in about two months, he left her, and 
made another voyage. | 

He had received viſits of congratulation from her 
numerous acquaintance, and had returned them as 
a pledge of his deſire that they ſhould be repeated. 
But a remembrance of the gay multitude, which, 
while he was at home, had flattered his vanity, as 
ſoon as he was abſent, alarmed his ſuſpicions. He 
had, indeed, no particular cauſe of jealouſy ; but his , 
anxiety aroſe merely from a ſenſe of the temptations | 
to which ſhe was expoſed, and the impoſſibility of 
his ſu perintending her conduct. ; 

In the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter 


* 


round the ſame giddy circle in which ſhe had ſhone 


ſo long; the number of her viſitants rather increaſed - 
than diminiſhed ; the gentlemen attended with yet 
greater aſſiduity; and ſhe continued to encourage 
their civilities by the ſame indiſcreet familiarity : She 
was one night at the maſquerade, another night at 
an opera; ſometimes at a route; ſometimes ram- 
5 in 0 e e in ſhort excurſions from. 
town; 
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town; ſhe came home at midnight, in the morning, 


and ſometimes ſhe was abſent ſeveral nights together. 


This conduct was the cauſe of much ſpeculation 


and uneaſineſs to the good man and woman of the 
houſe. At firſt they ſuſpected that Flavilla was no 
better than a woman of pleaſure; and that the perſon 


. who had hired the lodgings for her as his wife, and 


had diſappeared upon pretence of a voyage to ſea, 
had been employed to impoſe upon them, by con- 
cealing her character, in order to obtain ſuch accom- 


modations for her as ſhe could not ſo eaſily have 


procured had it been known: But as theſe ſuſpicions 


made them watchful and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſ- 


covered, that many ladies by whom ſhe was viſited, 
were of good character and faſhion. Her conduct, 
however, ſuppoſing her to be a wife, was ſtill inex- 
cuſable, and ſtill endangered their credit and ſubſiſt- 


ence: hints were often dropped by the Beighbours 


to the diſadvantage of her character; and an elderly 
maiden lady, who lodged in the ſecond floor, had 


given warning: the family was diſturbed at all hours 
in the night, and the door was crouded all * With 


meſſengers and viſitants to Flavilla. | 
One day, therefore, the miſtreſs of the houſe took 


an opportunity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt 
diſtant and reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt 
diffidence and caution. She told Flavilla, 00 That 


ſhe was a fine young lady, that her huſband was 


abroad, that ſne kept a great deal of company, and 


that the world was cenſorious: ſhe wiſhed that leſs 
| | occaſion 
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Cceaſion for ſcandal was given; and hoped to be 
excuſed the liberty ſhe had taken. Flavilla might be 
ruined by thoſe ſlanders which could have no influ- 


_ ence upon the great, and which, therefore, the great 


were not ſolicitous to avoid.” 
This addreſs, however ambiguous, and however 
gentle, was eaſily underſtood, and fiercely reſented, 


Flavilla, proud of her virtue, and impatient of con- 
troul, would have deſpiſed the counſel of a philoſo- 


pher, if it had implied an impeachment of her con- 
duct: before a perſon ſo much her. inferior, there- 
fore, ſhe was under no reſtraint; ſhe anſwered with 


a mixture of contempt and indignation, * That thoſe 
only who did not know her, would dare to take any 
liberty with her character; and warned her to pro- 


pagate no ſcandalous report at her peril.” Flavilla 
immediately roſe from her ſeat, and the miſtreſs of 
the houſe departed without reply, though ſhe was 
ſcarce leſs offended than her lodger, and from that 
moment ſhe determined, when Mercator returned, 
to give warning. | 

Mercator's voyage Was proſperous, and, after an 
abſence of about ten months, he came back. The 


| woman, to whom her huſband had left the whole ma- 
| nagement of the lodgings, and who perſiſted in her 
purpoſe, ſoon found an opportunity to put it in exe- 


cution. Mercator, as his part of the contract had 


been punCtually fulfilled, thought he had ſome cauſe 
to be offended, and inſiſted to know her reaſons for 


compelling him to leave her houſe. Theſe ſhe was 


very 
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very unwilling to give; and as he perceived that ſhe 
evaded his queſtion, he became more ſolicitous to 
obtain an anſwer. After much heſitation, which, 
perhaps, had a worſe effect than any tale which ma. 

. could have invented, ſhe told him, that “The 

lady kept a great deal of company, and often ſtaid 

cout very late; that ſhe had always been uſed to quiet 

- and regularity ; and was determined to let her apart- 
ment to ſome perſon in a more private ſtation.“ 

At this account Mercator changed countenance; 

or he inferred from it juſt as much more than truth 

- as he believed it to be leſs. After ſome moments of 

ſuſpence, he conjured her to conceal nothing from 

him, with an emotion -which convinced her that ſhe 

had already ſaid too much. She then aſſured him, 

« That he had no reaſon to be alarmed; for that 

ſhe had no exception to his lady, but thoſe gaieties 

which her ſtation and the faſhion ſufficiently aurho- 

_ - rized.” Mercator's ſuſpicions, however, were not 

wholly removed; and 'he began to think he had 

found a confidante whom it would be his intereft to 

truſt : he, therefore, in the weakneſs of jealouſy, 

confeſſed, that, He had fome doubts concerning 

- his wife, which it was of the utmoſt importance to 

his honour, and his peace to have reſolved : he en- 

treated her that he might continue in the apart- 

ment another year; that, as he ſhould again leave 

the kingdom in a ſhort time, ſhe would ſuffer no in- 

- cident, which might confirin either his hopes or his 

fears, to eſcape her notice in his abſence; and that 
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at his return ſhe would. give him ſuch an account as 


would at leaſt deliver him from the torment of ſuſ- 


. pence, and determine his future conduct.“ 


Mercator, however, concealed his ſuſpicions from 


his wife; and, indeed, in her preſence they were 
forgotten. Her manner of life he began ſeriouſſy 
to diſapprove; but being well acquainted with her 
temper, in which great ſweetneſs was blended with 
a high ſpirit, he would not embitter the pleaſure of 
a ſhort ſtay by altercation, chiding, and tears: but 
when her mind was melted into tenderneſs at his de- 
parture, 
his boſom, and intreated her to behave with reſerve 
and circumſpection; © Becauſe,” faid he, I know 
. that my father keeps a watchful eye upon your con- 


be claſped her in an extacy of fondneſs to 


duct, which may, therefore, confirm or remove his 


_ diſpleaſure, and either intercept or beſtow ſuch an 


increaſe of our fortune as will prevent the pangs of 


ſeparation, which muſt otherwiſe ſo often return, 
and in a 
To this cation ſhe had then no power to reply; 
and they parted with mutual proteſtations of unal- 
terable love. 


zort time unite us to part no more.“ 


 Flavilla, ſoon after ſhe was thus left in a ſort of 
widowhood a ſecond time, found herſelf pregnant; 


and within ſomewhat leſs than e, Sht months after 
Mercator's return from his firſt voyage, ſhe hap- 
pened to ſtumble as ſhe Was going up ſtairs, and 
being immediately taken ill, Was brought to bed be- 


fore the next morning. 
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It was now necetlary that the vigils of whiſt and 
the tumults of balls and viſits ſhould, for a while, 


be ſuſpended ; and in this interval of languor and 


-retirement Flavilla firſt became thoughtful. She 
often reflected upon Mercator's caution when they 
laſt parted, which had made an indelible impreſſion 
upon her mind, though it had produced no alteration 
in her conduct: notwithſtanding the manner in 


which it was expreſſed, and the reaſon upon which 


it was founded, ſhe began to fear that it might have 
been ſecretly prompted by jealouſy.—— The birth, 
therefore, of her firſt child in his abſence, at a time 
ſo premature, was an accident which greatly alarm- 
ed her: but there was yet another, for which it was 
- ſtill leſs in her power to account, and which, were. 
fore, alarmed her ſtill more. n 
It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe receiv- 
ed from a lady who fat next her at an opera, and 
' whom ſhe had never ſeen before, introduced a con- 
verſation which ſo much delighted her, that ſhe 
gaye her a preſſing invitation to viſit her: this in- 
vitation was accepted, and in a few days the viſit 
was paid. Flavilla was not leſs pleaſed at the ſecond 
interview, than ſhe had been at the firſt ; and with- 


out making any other enquiry concerning the lady 


than where ſhe lived, took the firſt opportunity to 
wait upon her. The apartment in which ſhe was 
received was the ground floor of an elegant houſe, 
at a ſmall diſtance from St. James's palace. It hap- 
pened that F n was * near the window; 
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and a party of the horſe- guards riding through the 
ſtreets, ſhe expected to ſee ſome of the royal family, 
and haſtily threw up the ſaſh. A gentleman who 
was paſſing by at the ſame inſtant, turned about at 
the noiſe of the window, and Flavilla no ſooner ſaw 


his face than ſhe knew him to be the father of Mer- 


cator. After looking firſt ſteadfaſtly at her, and then 


glancing his eye at the lady whom ſhe was viſiting, 
he affected a contemptuous ſneer, and went on. 


Flavilla, who had been thrown into ſome confuſion, 


by the ſudden and unexpected fight of a perſon, who, 


ſhe knew, conſidered her as the diſgrace of his fa- 
mily, and the ruin of his child, now changed coun- 


tenance, and haſtily retired to another part of the 


room: ſhe was touched both with grief and anger 
at this filent inſult, of which, however, ſhe did not 


then ſuſpect the cauſe. It is, indeed, probable, that 
the father of Mercator would no where have looked 


upon her with complacency; but as ſoon as he ſaw 


her companion, he recollected that ſhe was the fa- 


vourite miſtreſs of an old courtier, and that this was 
the houſe in which he kept her in great ſplendor. 
It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after this accide st, 


diſcovered the character of her new acquaintance z 


and never remembered by whom ſhe had been ſeen 
in her company, without the utmoſt regret and ap- 
prehenfion. „ | 
She now reſolved to move in a lefs circle, and 
with more circumſpe&tion. In the mean time her 
little boy grew very faſt; and it could no longer be 
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known by his appearance, that he had been born too 
ſoon. His mother frequently gazed on him with 0 
overflowing eyes; and though her pleaſures were 6 
now become domeſtic, yet ſhe feared left that which c 
had produced, ſhould deſtroy them. After much de- 
liberation, ſhe determined that ſhe would conceal the f 

hild's age from its father; believing it prudent to pre- 1 
vent a ſuſpicion, which, however ill founded, it might 


be difficult to remove, as her juſtification would de- : 
pend wholly upon the teſtimony of her dependents; t 
and her mother's and her own would neceſſarily be- 4 
come doubtful, when every one would have reaſon h 
to conclude, that it would ſtill have been the ſame, r 
| ſuppoſing the contrary to have been true. M x 
Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, and her 1 
little boy was ſix months old, when Mercator re- h 
turned. She received him with joy indeed, but it 4 
was mixed with a viſible - confuſion; their meeting \ 4 
was more tender, but on her part leſs chearful ſhe a 
ſmiled with inexpreſſible complacency, but at the b 
ſame time the tears guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe ti 
was ſeized with an univerſal .tremar. Mercator 4 
capght the infection; and careſſed firſt his Flavilla, 1 
and then- his boy, with an exceſs of fondneſs and f 
delight that before he had never expreſſed. The —_ 
| | ſight of the child -made him more than ever wiſh a 5, 
. reconciliation with his father; and having heard, on 91 
his firſt landing, that he was dangerouſly, ill, he be 
| determined to attempt, immediately, to ſee him; Fo 
ꝓromiſipg that he would return to ſupper, He had, 
TT. a 0 re 
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7 


in the midſt of his careſſes, more than once enquired 


the age of his ſon, but the queſtion had been always 
evaded; of which, however, he took no notice, nor 
did it produce any ſuſpicion. 

He was now haſting to enquire after his ee 
but as he paſſed through the hall, he was officiouſly 
laid hold of by his landlady. He was not much diſ- 


poſed to enquire how ſhe had fulfilled his charge; 


but perceiving by her looks that ſhe had ſomething 
to communicate, which, at leaſt in her own opinion, 
was of importance, he ſuffered her to take him into 
her parlour. She immediately ſhut the door, and 
reminded him, that ſhe had undertaken an office with 
reluctance, which he had preſſed upon her; and that 
ſhe had done nothing in it to which he had not bound 
her by a promiſe; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to 
communicate her diſcoveries; but that he was a 
worthy gentleman, and, indeed, ought to know 


them. She then told him, That the child was 
born within leſs than eight months after his laſt re- 


turn from abroad; that it was ſaid to have come be- 
fore its time, but that having preſſed to ſce it, ſhe 


was refuſed.” This, indeed, was true, and con- 


firmed the good woman in her fuſpicion; for Fla- 
villa, who had {till reſented the freedom which ſhe 
had taken in her remonſtrance, had kept her at a 
great diſtance; and the ſervants, to gratify 'their 
miſtreſs, treated her with the utmoſt inſolence and 
contempt. 


At this relation Mercator MED pale, He now © 
recollected that his queſtion concerning the child's 


N 2 | birth 
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| known by his appearance, that he had been born too 
ſoon. His mother frequently gazed on him with 
3 eyes; and though her pleaſures were 


now become domeſtic, yet ſhe feared left that which 


had produced, ſhould deſtroy them. After much de- 
liberation, ſhe determined that ſhe would conceal the 
hild's age from its father; believing it prudent to pre- 
vent a ſuſpicion, which, however ill founded, it might 
be difficult to remove, as her juſtification would de- 
pend wholly upon the teſtimony of her dependents; 


and her mother's and her own would neceſſarily be- 


come doubtful, when every one would have reaſon 
to conclude, that it would ſtill have been the ſame, 


ſuppoſing the contrary to have been true. 


Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, and * | 
| little boy was ſix months old, when Mercator re- 


turned. She received him with joy indeed, but it 
was mixed with. a viſible - confuſion; their meeting 
was more tender, but on her part leſs chearful; ſhe 
ſmiled with inexpreſſible complacency, but at the 
fame time the tears guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe 
was ſeized with an uni verſal tremor. Mercator 
caught the infection; and caxeſſed firſt his Flavilla, 
and then. his boy, with an exceſs of fondneſs and 
delight that before he had never expreſſed. The 
ſight of the child made him more than ever wiſh a 
| reconciliation with his father; and having heard, on 
his firſt landing, that he was dangerouſly, ill, he 
determined to attempt, immediately, to ſee him; 


: f * that he would. return to _ As. had, 
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in the midſt of his eareſſes, more than once enquired 


the age of his ſon, but the queſtion had been always 
evaded; of which, however, he took no notice, nor 
did it produce any ſuſpicion. _ MR 2 

He was now haſting to enquire er: his father ; 
but as he paſſed through the hall, he was officiouſly 
laid hold of by his landlady. He was not much diſ- 


poſed to enquire how ſhe had fulfilled his charge; 


but perceiving by her looks that ſhe had ſomething. 
to communicate, which, at leaſt in her own opinion, 
was of importance, he ſuffered her to take him inte 


her parlour, She immediately ſhut the door, and 


reminded him, that ſhe had undertaken an office with 
reluctance, which he had preſſed upon her; and that 
ſhe had done nothing in it to which he had not bound 
her by a promiſe ; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to 


communicate her diſcoveries ; but that he was a 


worthy gentleman, and, indeed, ought to know 
them. She then told him, That the child was 
born within leſs than eight months after his laſt- re- 
turn from abroad; that it was ſaid to have come be- 
fore its time, but that having preſſed to ſee it, ſhe 


Was refuſed.” This, indeed, was true, and con- 
firmed the good woman in her ſuſpicion; for Fla- 


villa, who had ſtill reſented the freedom which ſne 


had taken in her remonſtrance, had kept her at a 


great diſtance; and the ſervants, .to gratify 'their 

miſtreſs, treated her with the utmoſt inſolence and 

contempt. | 
At this relation Mercator drag pale. He now 


recollected that his queſtion concerning the child's 


_ birth 
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birth ho been el and concluded, that he had 
been ſhedding tears of .tenderneſs and joy over a 
faithleſs wife, and an illegitimate. child, who had 
robbed him of his patrimony, his honour and his 
peace. He ſtarted up with the furious wildneſs of 
ſudden phrenzy; but ſhe, with great difficulty, pre- 
_ walled upon him not to leave the room. He ſat down 
and remained ſome time motionleſs, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, and his hands locked in each 
other. In proportion as he believed his wife to be 
guilty, his tenderneſs for his father revived: and he 


reſolved, with yet greater zeal, to proſecute his 


purpoſe of immediately attempting a reconciliation. 


In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, he went to 


the houſe, where he learned that his father had died 
early in the morning, and that his relations were 


then aſſembled to read his will. Fulvius, a brother 


of . Mercator's mother, with whom he had always 


been a favourite, happening to paſs from one room 


to.another, heard his voice. He accoſted him with 
great ardour of friendſhip; and ſoothing him with 
expreſſions of condolence- and affection, inſiſted to 
introduce him to the company. Mercator tacitly 
_. conſented; he was received at leaſt with civility by 
his brother, and fitting down among them, the 


will was read. He ſeemed to liſten like the reſt; but 


was, indeed, muſing over the ſtory which he had 
Juſt heard, and loſt in the ſpeculation. of his own 
. _ Wretchedneſs, He awakened as from a dream, when 


the voice of the perſon who had been reading was 
ſuſpended; and finding that he could no longer con- 
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tain himſelf, he ſtarted up, and would have left wn 


company.” 
Of the will which had been read 3 Kink he 


knew nothing; but his uncle believing that he was 
moved with grief and reſentment at the manner in 
which he had been mentioned in it, and the bequeſt _ - 


only of a ſhilling, took him into another room ; and, 


to apologize for his father's unkindneſs, told him, 
« that the reſentment which he expreſſed at his mar- 
riage, was every day increaſed by the conduct of his 


wife, whoſe character was now become infamous, 
for that ſhe had been ſeen at the lodgings of a cer- 
tain woman of bad character, with whom ſhe ap- 
peared to be well acquainted.” This account threw 


Mercator into another agony; from which he was, 


however, at length recovered by his uncle, who, 


as the only expedient by waich he could retrieve his 


misfortune, and ſooth his diſtreſs, propoſed that he 
ſhould no more return to his lodgings, but go home 
with him ; that he would himſelf take ſuch meaſures 
with his wife, as would ſcarce fail of inducing her 
to accept a ſeparate maintenance, to aſſume another 


name, and trouble him no more. Mercator, in the 


bitterneſs of his affliction, conſented to his Pn 


and they went away together. 


Mercator, in the mean time, was expected by 
Flavilla with the moſt tender impatience. She had 
put her little boy to bed, and decorated a ſmall room 
in which they had uſed. to ſup, and which ſhe had 


| ſhut up in his abſence; ſhe counted the moments as 
they . and liſtened to every carriage and every 
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Sep that ſhe heard. Supper was now ready: her 
impatience was increaſed; terror was at length 
mingled with regret, and her fondneſs was only 
buſied to afflict her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe feared, ſhe ac- 
uſed, ſhe apologized, and ſhe wept. In the height 
of theſe eager expectations and this tender diſtreſs, 
ſhe received a billet which Mercator had been per- 
ſuaded by his uncle to write, in which he upbraided \ 
her in the ſtrongeſt terms, with abuſing his confi- 
| dence; © of this, he ſaid, he had now obtained ſuf. 
| ficient proof to do juſtice 1 himſelf, and was deter- 
mined to ſee her no more. 

To thoſe whoſe hearts have not already acquainted 
Fa with the agony which ſeized Flavilla upon the 
| Gght of this billet, all attempts to deſcribe it would 
be not only ineffectual but abſurd. Having paſſed 
the night without ſleep, and the next day without 

food, diſappointed in every attempt to- diſcover what 
was become of Mercator, and doubting, if ſhe 
were to find him, whether it would be poſſible to 
convince him of her innocence ; this violent agita- 
tion of her mind, produced a flow fever, which, 
before ſhe conſidered it as a diſeaſe, ſhe communi- | 
cated to the child while ſhe cheriſhed it at her boſom, 
and wept over it, as an orphan whoſe life ſhe was 
fuſtaining with her own. | 

After Mercator had been abſent about ten 
days, his uncle, who perſuaded him to accompany 
ſome friends to a country ſeat, at the diſtance of 
near ſixty miles, went to his lodgings in order to diſ- 


Charge the * and try what terms he could make 
| with 
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with Flavilla, whom he hoped to intimidate 
with threats of a divorce; but when he came, he 
found Flavilla ſinking very faſt under her diſeaſe, 


and the child dead. The woman of the houſe, into 


| whoſe hands ſhe had juſt put her watch, and ſome 
ornaments as a ſecurity for her rent, was ſo touched 
with her diſtreſs, and ſo firmly perſuaded of her in- 
nocence by the manner in which ſhe had addreſſed 
her, and the calm ſolemnity with which ſhe abſolved 
thoſe by whom ſhe had been traduced, that as ſoon as 
ſhe had diſcovered Fulvius's buſineſs, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf on her knees, _ and intreated, that if he knew 
where Mercator was to be found, he would urge 
him to return, that, if poſſible, the life of Flavilla 


might be preſerved, and the happineſs of boch be 
reſtored by her juſtification. Fulvius, who ſtill 


ſuſpected appearances, or at leaſt was in doubt of 
the cauſe that had produced them, would not diſ- 
cover his nephew; but after much entreaty and ex- 
poſtulation, at laſt engaged upon his honour for the 
conveyance of a letter. The woman as ſoon as 


ſhe obtained his promiſe, ran up and communicated 


it to Flavilla ; who, when ſhe had recovered from 
the ſurprize and tumult which it occaſioned, was 
ſupported in her bed, and in about half an hour, after 
many efforts, and many intervals, wrote a ſhort 
billet, which was ſealed: and _ into _ Apron of 
Fulvius. 

Fulvius immediately incloſed and diſpatched it by 
| the poſt, reſolving that in a queſtion ſo doubtful 
and of ſuch importance, he would no further inter- 
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poſe. Mercator, who the moment he caſt his eye 
uppn the letter, knew both the hand and ſeal; after 


| pauſing: a few moments in ſuſpence, at Ow tore e it, 
open, and read theſe words: 


Such bas been my folly, that, perhaps, I ſhould 


not be acquitted of guilt in any circumſtances, but 


thoſe in which I write. I do not, therefore, but for 


your fake, wiſh them otherwiſe than they are. The 


dear infant, whoſe birth has undone me, now lies 
dead at my fide, a victim to My indifcretion and 


Your reſentment. I am ſcarce able to guide my pen. 
But I moſt earneſtly intreat to ſee you, that you may 


At leaſt have the ſatisfaction to hear me atteſt my in- 
nocence with the laſt ſigh, and ſeal our reconcihation 
on my lige, n "nay are yes ſenſible of the im- 
preſſion,” | 
ee add an . IN: leſs have 
affected than this letter, felt all his ſenſibility revive 
in a moment, and reflected with unalterable anguiſn 
upon the rafhneſs of his reſentment. At the thought 
of his diſtance from London, he ſtarted as at a dag- 
ger in his heart: he lifted up his eyes to heaven, 


with a look that expreſſed at once an accuſation of 
- himſelf, and a petition for her; and then ruſhing out 
of the houſe, without taking leave, or ordering 
2 ſervant to attend him, he took poſt-horſes at 


2 neighbouring inn, and in leſs than fix hours was in 
Leiceſter-fields. But notwithſtanding his ſpeed, he 


arrived too late; Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt agony, 


and her eyes could behold him no more. Grief and 
„ . and deſpair now totally ſub- 


verted 
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ye verted his reaſon. It became neceſſary to remove 

er him by force from the body; and, after a confinement 

it, of two years, he died diſtracted. | | 
May every woman on whoſe memory compaſſion | 

Id ſhall record theſe events, tremble to aſſume the le- 

ut vity of Flavilla; perhaps, it is not in the power 

or of any man, in Mercator's eee to be leſs 

e Jealous: than Mercator. 

q Mx. EER Tow. 


This, my a 0 is a melancholy ene and 
has affected you. Reflect on the leſſon it teaches, 
and be mare prudent than Flavilla. For the preſent, 

we will give ſame relief to this picture, by reading a 

very ingeniaus letter: it is the ſpirit of levity, diſ- 
played in amiable and lovely colours, and reflects 
great honour on the heart and head of the wed who 
wrote it. | 


AMIABLE LEVITY: k 


A LapreR from the late Miſs Tauren, | 
Too a new-born child *. | 


Yo U are heartily 3 my dear little couſin, 
into this unquiet world; long may you continue in 
it, in all the happineſs it can give; and beſtow 1 
enough on all your friends, to anſwer fully the im- | 
+ patience with which you have been expected. May 
you grow up to have every accompliſhment, that 


A grand daughter of Lord Chancellor Talbot. 


your | 
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your good friend the * biſhop of Derry can already 

imagine in you; and in the mean time, may you 
have a nurſe with a tuneable voice, that may not 
talk an immoderate deal of nonſenſe to you. 

You are, at preſent, my dear, in a very philoſo- 
phical diſpoſition ; the gaieties and follies of life have 
no attraction for you: its ſorrows you kindly com- 

ö miſerate; but, however, do not ſuffer them to diſ- 
turb your ſlumbers; and find charms in nothing but 
harmony and repoſe. Vou have as yet contracted no 
partialities, are entirely ignorant of party diſtinctions, 
and look with a perfect indifference on all human 
ſplendor. You have an abſolute diſlike to the va- 
nities of dreſs; and are likely for many months to 
obſerve the + Biſhop of Briſtol's firſt rule of conver- 
fation, filence ; though tempted to tranſgreſs it by 
the noyelty and ſtrangeneſs of all the objects round 
you. As you advance farther in life, this philoſo- 
phical temper will, by degrees, wear off: the firſt 
object of Four admiration will- probably be a candle; 
and thence, (as we all of us do) you will contract a 
taſte for the gaudy and the glaring, without making 
one moral reflection upon the danger of ſuch falſe 
admiration, as leads people, many a time, to burn 
their fingers. You will then begin to ſhew great 
partiality for {ome very good aunts, who will contri- 
bute all they can towards ſpoiling you ; but you 
will be equally fond of an excellent mamma, Who 


* Dr. Rundle. 


- + Dr. Secker 3 ; afterwards Archbiſhop of Cantecbury 3 3 with 
whom Miſs Talbot lived. | 
will 
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will teach you, by her example, all ſorts of good 


qualities; only let me warn you of one thing, my 
dear, and that is, do not learn of her to have ſuch 


an immoderate love of home; for it is quite contrary ' 
to all the privileges of this polite age; nor to give 


up ſo entirely all thoſe pretty graces of whim, flutter, 
and affectation, which ſo many charitable poets have 
declared to be the prerogative of our ſex: ahl my 
poor couſin, to what purpoſe will you boaſt this pre- 


rogative, when your nurſe tells you, with a pious 


care, to ſow the ſeeds of jealouſy and emulation as 


early as poſſible, that you have a fine little brother 
come to put your noſe out of joint. There will be 


nothing to be done then, I believe, but to be mighty 


good, and prove what, believe me, admits of very 


little diſpute, (though it has occaſioned abundance) 
that we girls; however people give themſelves airs 


of being diſappointed, are by no means to. be de- 


ſpiſed : let the men unenvied ſhine in public, it is 
we muſt make their homes delightful to them ; and, 

if they provoke us, no leſs uncomfortable. I do not 
expect you my dear, to anſwer this letter yet-a-whilez 
but, as I dare ſay, you have the greateſt intereſt with 


your papa, will beg you to prevail upon. him, that 


we may know by a line, (before his time is engroſled 
by another ſecret. committee) that you and your 
mamma are well. In the mean time I will only 
aſſure you, that all here rejoice in your exiſtence ex- 
tremely: and that. I am, | 
My very young correſpondent, 
moſt affectionately your's, 
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MR. EOGERTON. 

I have now, my dear children, only a few words 
to add. We are going, for a little while, from a 
happy retirement, where truth and peace and inno- 
_ cence delight to dwell, into the regions of pleaſure, 
folly, and ambition. Let not your eyes be daz- 
zled with falſe glare, nor your hearts tempted with 
Imaginary delights. Drink not too deep at the 
faſcinating fountain of pleaſure, leſt you ſhould 
either be inebriated or ſurfeited. It is true, your 
preſent danger is not very great; you will have 
faithful and intereſted directors, whoſe care and cau- 
tion will counterbalance the impetuous fallies of 
youthful imagination; but beware of contracting 
a love for fancied pleaſures, which you will behold 
ſo many purſuing with thoughtleſs impetuoſity, and 
who ſtop not in their career, till ſuddendly impeded 
by poverty, diſeaſe, or unſuſpected ruin, Remember 
the ſerene, the chearful joys you have ſo often been 
' partakers of in this place, and let not your paſſions 
hurry. you away from the calm and permanent con- 
tent, which reaſon and reflection never fail to give, 
When you go into public, be willing to be pleaſed, 
but not infatuated; In ſhort, my children, remem- 
ber the examples you have ſo often read of in this 
happy room: think on the inevitable conſequences 
of good and bad, of wiſe and fooliſh. conduct: forget 
not how deeply intereſted are the mother who has done 
and ſuffered ſo much for you, and the father whoſe 
labours have been unceaſing to make you truly vir- 
tuous and —— members of I not, 

| * 7 ; ſay, 
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I fay, my dear, dear children, how much it is in 


your power to heap bleflings or curſes, to render 
happy or miſerable, parents, of whoſe dear and tender 
aſfection you have had ſo many and ſuch indiſputable 
proofs. ' You will yourſelves, I hope, hereafter, be- 


come happy parents; you will then know the force | 


of parental anxieties, and parental joys. I cannot 


deſcribe them ; endeavour to imagine. What they's are 


from the following ſtory. 


PARENTAL FEELINGS: 
Or the ABENAKEE INDIAN, 


DU RING the laſt war in America, a band of 
ſavages having ſurpriſed and defeated a party of the 
Engliſh, ſuch of thoſe who were not actually killed on 


the ſpot, had very little chance of getting away from 


enemies who*were much quicker of foot than they, 
and who, purſuing them with unrelenting fury, ufed 


_ thoſe whom they overtook with a barbarity, even in 


thoſe countries, almoſt without example. 
A young Engliſh officer, preſſed by two ſavages 
who were. making at him with uplifted hatchets, 


without the leaſt hope of eſcaping death, thought of 


nothing but ſelling his life as dear as he could, At 
the inſtant, an old ſavage, armed with his bow, 
drew near him, in order to pierce him with the 
arrow; when taking aim at him, all on a ſudden 
drops his point, and runs to throw himſelf between 
the young Englifaman and the two Barbarians, who 


- were going to maſſacre him; Theſe drew back out 
5 reſpect to the motions of the old man, who, with 


ſigns 
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| Ggns of peace, took the officer by the hand, after 
removing his apprehenſions by friendly geſtures, and 


Carried him home with him to his hut. There he 


treated him with humanity and gentleneſs, more like 
his companion than his ſlave. He taught him the 
Abenakee language, and the coarſe arts in uſe 
among thoſe people, and they lived well ſatisfied with 
each other. One only point of the old man's deport- 
ment gave the young officer uneaſineſs; he fre- 
quently obſerved the ſavage fixing his eyes upon him, 
and, after looking long and * at him, ſhed- 
ding tears. 

On the return of * the Abe nakees took the 
field again, and proceeded in queſt of the Engliſh. 

The old man, who had ſtill vigour enough to 
bear the fatigues of War, went along with! his coun- 
trymen ; not forgetting to take his priſoner with 
him. They made a march ef above two hundred 
leagues, through the tfackleſs wilds and foreſts of 
that country, till at length they came within view of 
- 2 plain in which-they diſcovered an Engliſh camp, 
This the old man ſhewed to his young companion, 
-at the ſame time attentively eyeing him, and mark- 
ing his countenance z + There (ſays he) are thy 
brothers waiting to give us battle. What ſayeſt 


© thou? 1 preſerved thee from death. I have taught 


-thee to build canoes ; to make bows and arrows; to 
catch the deer of the N to wield the hatchet; 
and our whole art of war. What waſt thou when 
I took thee home to my dwelling * Thy hands were 


as the hands of a mere . hogs could ſerve thee 
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but little for thy defence, and yet leſs for providing 


thee. means of ſuſtenance, Thy ſoul was in the 


dark: thou wert a ftranger to all neceſſary know- 


ledge. To me thou oweſt life the means of life 


cvery thing. Couldſt thou then be ungrateful | 
enough to go over to join thy countrymen, and to 
lift the hatchet againſt us?“ | 


The young Engliſhman anſwered, that he cold] | 
not but feel a juſt repugnance to carrying arms 
againſt thoſe of his own nation, but that he would 
never turn them againſt the Abenakees, whom, ſo 
long as he ſhouid as he would conſider as his 
brothers. | 

At this the dejected ſavage Ing his head, and 
lifting up his hands covered his face with them, in a 
deep meditation. After remaining ſome. time in 


this attitude, he looked earneſtly at the Engliſh 
officer, and ſaid to him with a mixture of grief and 
\ tenderneſs, <« Haſt thou a father?“ “ He was 


alive, gg the young man, when I left my 


country.“ —“ Oh, unhappy man !” ſaid the ſavage. 
After a moment's pauſe, adding, Doſt thou not 
know that I too was once a father ?—Alas ! I am 
no longer one. No: I am no longer a father! I 
ſaw my fon fall. He fought by my ſide: I ſaw him 
die like a man, covered with. wounds as he fell'! 
But I revenged him.“ 4 


He pronouneed theſe words-with the molt pathetic 


emphaſis, and ſhuddered; his breaſt heaved with 
pain, and he was choak..! yith inward groans, which 
he endeavoured to ſtifle. His eyes looked wild, but 


ne 


— 
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no tear fell, By degrees the violence of his agita- 
tions ceaſed, and he grew calm. Turning towards 
the eaſt, he pointed to the riſing ſun, and faid, 
<. Seeſt thou yon beauteous luminary, that ſun in al] 
its ſplendor ? Does the ſight of it afford thee plea- 
ſure ? Undoubtedly, anſwered the officer, who 
can behold ſo fine a fky without delight? “ And 
yet to me, ſaid the ſavage, it no longer affords any!“ 
Then caſting his eye on a buſh in full flower, See! 
ſaid he, young man, doth not that gay appearance 
= of flowers give thee a ſort of joy to look at?” It 
does,” replied the officer. 4 And yet, faid the old 
| man, it delighteth not me!” adding, with impetu- 
-. - ofity, << depart—haſte,—fly to yon camp of thy 
? friends. - Get thee home to thy Father, that he may 
{tl behold with pleaſure the ne of the ans and 
een of the "_ F120 
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